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AKERS have long been of 
the belief that a-good loaf 
of bread could best be pro- 
duced by using a blend of 
several flours. This prac- 
tice has not only worked injustice to 
millers of good quality flour, but has 

ised a good deal of unnecessary worry 
to bakers. It is true that in past years, 
when the mills were not equipped with 
laboratories, they ground a mixture of 
any wheat obtainable in their locality, 
irrespective of uniformity in baking 
strength. At that time the baker profit- 
ed by blending several flours, expecting 
that the baking deficiencies of one would 
be counterbalanced by the properties of 
the other, but now that the flour mills 
have aecess to laboratories, it would seem 
advisable that the blending of flour 
should be discontinued by the baker, 
and the miller left to select those wheats 
which will produce an ideal loaf of 
bread. 

[t is well known that certain flours are 
antagonistic to each other, notwithstand- 
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THE MILL MIXTURE 


By JuLius HENKEL 


Chemist in Charge of Cargill Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ing their ability to make excellent loaves 
of bread separately, but, if blended, 
either color, texture, or volume may be 
affected, depending on their individual 
peculiarities. Moreover, there is an in- 
justice done to the miller of strong, uni- 
form flour whose product, when blended 
with a weak flour, would still produce a 
good loaf of bread. In this case the 
weak flour gets the same recognition by 
the baker as to value as the strong, thus 
placing a premium on the production of 
poor quality flour. 


HYDROGEN IONS CONCENTRATION 


The determination of the length of the 
fermentation period of the flour is a 
problem which mill chemists have been 


facing for a number of years. It is a 
well-established fact that by using the 
proper fermentation period the chemist 
can produce a good loaf of bread, re- 
gardless of the flour strength. The fer- 
mentation periods, however, vary in dif- 
ferent bakeshops, and, accordingly, it is 
the work of the mill chemists to make a 
blend of wheat which, if ground into 
flour, would stand the greatest abuse by 
the average baker and still produce a 
good loaf of bread. 

Light has recently been thrown on this 
question of the length of the fermenta- 
tion period by the biochemistry depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota and 
industrial con- 

into the réle 


by chemists of various 


cerns in their researches 
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of hydrogen ions concentration of flour, 
and into the optimum acidity necessary 
for the transference of starch into sugar 
and the reproduction of yeast cells. The 
fermentation period can now be pre- 
determined by finding the hydrogen ions 
concentration or the acidity of the flour, 
and it can be regulated by the addition 
of a definite quantity of certain ingredi- 
ents which will bring the acidity to the 
desired hydrogen ions concentration, thus 
saving considerable time in the fermen- 
tation, at the same time insuring just as 
good a loaf of bread from a weak flour 
as from one of high protein content. 

At first it would seem that this would 
revolutionize the milling industry, but, 
in facing actual conditions, we find that 
comparatively few bakers are scientifi- 
cally equipped at the present time to 
take advantage of the use of weaker 
flours by manipulating the fermentation 
period through previous knowledge of 
the hydrogen ions concentration. If the 
present status of the average bakeshop 
continues, the miller will be called upon 
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Loaves of Bread [Illustrating Various Types of Mill Mixture 


3, Flour with 13.2 Per Cent Protein; 4, Winter Wheat Flour 
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Laboratory for Testing Wheat Maintained by a Minneapolis Grain Concern 


for many years to come to produce 
strong flours which will stand the abuse 
of unscientific bakers. 


THE MILL MIX 
The quality of loaf produced, with due 
respect to the physical art of the miller, 
is primarily due to the mill mixture. If 
the wheat running to the rolls is of a 
sound berry of balanced strength, and is 
properly ground, no difficulty should be 
experienced by the average baker in 
making a good loaf of bread. The mak- 
ing of the mill mixture is the most im- 
portant problem the flour mill has to 
solve, and it should be recognized as such 
and given more intelligent attention. 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
The environment under which the 
wheat plant was grown is of very great 
importance to the miller, for it has a 
decided influence on the baking quality 
of the wheat. This fact has been recog- 
nized by scientists for many years, and 
later was accepted by the trade. When 
the millers noticed that there was a dif- 
ference in the baking quality of wheat 
raised in different sections, they classi- 
fied the country into territories, each 
territory being determined by actual 
tests (see gluten map of North Da- 
kota), and then they paid premiums for 
wheat which originated in desirable lo- 
calities. 

It is not an easy matter, however, to 
classify the wheat growing states into 
sections of definite baking strength, for 
baking strength is influenced, not only 
by the amount of precipitation and sun- 
shine during the critical growing period, 
but also by the composition of the soil 
and the conditioning of the wheat be- 
tween the cutting and the threshing pe- 
riods. 
local, in the form of showers, the crop 


As the precipitation is often 


may become very spotted, as was the 
case in 1922-28, and the classification in- 
to territories becomes difficult and ofter 
of little value for practical purposes. 
The 1923 spring wheat crop shows less 
variation in protein, and the states of 
South Dakota and North Dakota can 


easily be divided into territories of defi- 
nite strength. 


GRADE AND PROTEIN GUARANTY 


The buying of wheat for a mill mix- 
ture by grade and protein guaranties is 
not sufficient to insure a desirable flour. 
This is a problem of less importance in 
a crop of uniform test weight and of 
generally good gluten quality, but it 
becomes very significant in a light weight 
crop, especially when the quality is spot- 
ted. A very good flour can be produced 
from a 54@55-lb mill mixture if it con- 
tains wheat which tests close to 54@55 
Ibs. However, if this wheat mixture is 





made from high test weight wheat of low 
strength, or low test weight wheat of 
high strength, the final result will be 
flour of low baking strength and high 
protein feed, as the breaks cannot work 
in the same way on two different types 
of berries, and the flour of the shriveled 
berry will escape into the feed, low 
grade, and clear flours. 

It is worth while knowing how an ele- 
vator mix is made if you expect to grind 
it straight. If the crop is such that the 
miller is obliged to buy wheats which 
vary 7@10 lbs in test weight, he had 
better grind two mixtures, one of low 
test weight, another of high test, and 
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blend the resulting flours, instead of the 
wheats. 


TEST WEIGHT AND PROTEIN CONTENT 


Many grain dealers believe that thin, 
shriveled wheat, with a low weight per 
bushel, ordinarily contains a higher per- 
centage of gluten, and hence of protein, 
than plump, heavy wheat. Available 
data bearing on the relation of env iron- 
ment of the wheat plant to the proper- 
ties of the ripened grain indicate that 
such simultaneous modification of p imp- 
ness and gluten content need not he ex- 
pected. Thus it frequently happens in 
nature that kernels of relatively the 
same size or weight, but widely differ- 
ing in gluten or protein content, are pro- 
duced; again, conditions may arise which 
modify the plumpness without ai the 
same time modifying materially the glu- 
ten content. This is particularly evi- 
dent when the kernels are shriveled and 
light. in weight as the result of certain 
plant diseases, especially rust or sudden 
desiccation of the plant by heat or dry 
winds. 

If the moisture relations of the wheat 
plant, including soil moisture and cvap- 
orating power of the air, are uniform 
between flowering and ripening, there is 
a negative relationship. Thus, under 
uniform drouth conditions during the 
period, shriveled kernels high in glu- 
ten usually result, while under uniform- 
ly humid conditions heavy, starchy ker- 
nels are commonly produced. 

When all the lots of wheat, plump, 
shriveled and intermediate in plumpness, 
are compared, no relationship need be 
anticipated in any particular season. 
When the wheats of two or more crops 
are compared, it may happen that a re- 
lationship will be observed. The crops 
of 1921 and 1922 will illustrate this 
point. 

GLUTEN AND PROTEIN 

At the beginning of every crop year 

the grain trade is very curious to know 
(Continued on page 1321.) 





Using the Viscosimeter to Determine the Viscosity of Wheat 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


It is particularly pleasant and easy 
to wish the baking industry a happy 
New Year, for the wish in this instance 
is amply backed by belief that it will 
ome true, and in overflowing measure. 
The bakers of America have good reason 
at this time to consider themselves ex- 
ceptionally fortunate. Their business is 
active and on a sound basis; it has of 
iate been peculiarly free from serious 
disturbances and unfavorable influences, 
and every sign points to a steady con- 
tinuation of public service under condi- 
tions making prosperity the rule rather 
than the exception. Thus “Happy New 
Year” is no merely conventional phrase, 
hut an expression of solidly founded con- 
fidence as well as of hearty good will. 

Year by year throughout the past two 
decades the baking industry has gone 
steadily forward. At the beginning of 
ihe century it was little more than a 
trade, composed mostly of small organi- 
ations doing business with slight under- 
sianding of the basic principles of in- 
dustry, and almost devoid of the advan- 
tages of mechanical and chemical sci- 
ence. The typical baker worked by and 
for himself, and the radius of his pos- 

trade was necessarily very limited. 
iIousehold baking was still practiced al- 
ist everywhere, and the baker had to 

« content with such odds and ends of 
custom as he could find. 

Twenty years have changed the whole 
tenor of American life, and with it the 
entire status of the baking industry. To 
begin with, the conditions of the house- 
hold have fundamentally altered. The 
urban population has grown enormously, 
and with this growth has come a corre- 
sponding proportionate increase in the 
number of apartments and small houses, 
providing the minimum of facilities for 
home cooking. Vastly widened activities 
have drawn women away from their 
kitchens; domestic service has become in- 
creasingly costly and scarce. The coal 
range, with its oven hot all day long, 
has been superseded by the gas or elec- 
tric stove. Thus everything has tended 
to cut down the amount of home cook- 
ing, and above all of home baking, to the 
direct advantage of the commercial 
baker. 

Of almost equal significance has been 
the extraordinary development of rapid 
transportation. facilities. Twenty years 
ago the motor delivery truck was prac- 
tically unknown; it is fair to say that 
without motor transportation the baking 
industry could never have reached any- 
thing like its present development. To- 
day the delivery radius of any bakery is 
potentially enormous; it can ship its 
fresh loaves to points which, only a few 
years ago, were absolutely out of its 
reach, Thus, as home baking has dimin- 
ished, the commercial bakers have been 
able to meet the requirements of their 
new customers. 

The expansion of the baking industry 
has been accompanied, and indeed been 
made possible, by’ a remarkable devel- 
opment of the service which science has 
been able to render to the baker. As a 
mere trade, baking was largely a mixture 
of individual skill and good luck, just 
as it is even now in the household; the 





baker had no way of guaranteeing the 
uniformity of his products, and causes 
over which he had no apparent control 
might at any time bring him heavy losses. 
Today the operation of the modern bak- 
ery is absolutely regulated by scientific 
knowledge. The margin of error due to 
human variability is reduced to a mini- 
mum; mechanical science has devised ma- 
chines which perform the baker’s work 
with unchanging accuracy, and applied 
chemistry has enabled him to know ex- 
actly what materials he is using and 
what his variots processes are accom- 
plishing. Had baking attempted to 
reach its present scope without the aid 
of exact science, its losses would have 
been ruinous. 

Finally, baking has learned to be a 
business. It has largely given up. the 
careless, inaccurate, slipshod practices of 
earlier days, and has found that the only 
road to profits is that of sound business 
methods. On such a basis extraordinary 
expansion has been possible; the baker 
who knew just what every loaf of bread 
cost him was gradually able to sell more 
loaves at a profit, to buy up competing 
bakeries and operate them to his own 
advantage, and to pass from the local 
retail field into that of the wholesale 
manufacturer covering a wide area. 

So it is that commercial baking has 
grown from the scattered trade of 1903 
to the great industry of 1923. With 
changing conditions has come a funda- 
mental change in the men themselves. 
The typical baker 6f twenty years ago 
was the baker of tradition; the typical 
baker of today is a merchant of the 
highest class, educated, well trained, 
broad-minded, shrewd and of wide inter- 
ests. He is a leader in his community, 
a public servant often in many ways, a 
man of whom his fellow-citizens may well 
be proud, 

The baker of old had certain sturdy 
virtues, above all in his friendly personal 
relations with his customers, but he like- 
wise had many limitations. The baker of 
today, while retaining the fine qualities 
of his predecessor, has outgrown the 
smallness and narrowness of earlier 
days, and has acquired largeness of 
vision and the gift of imagination. 

After all, this is the best reason for 
so confidently wishing the bakers a 
Happy New Year. Conditions have fa- 
vored them, and will continue to work 
in their interests; their industry has 
shown an amazing development, and its 
growth is practically certain to continue. 
Back of all this, however, stands the 
baker himself. His best hope for the 
future lies in what he is and what he 
can make of himself in the years ahead. 
The industry is to be congratulated on 
its prosperity, but it is far more to be 
congratulated on its men. The North- 
western Miller has been privileged to 
know, and to know well, many of those 
who have come to be recognized as the 
leaders in the baking industry, and be- 
cause it knows-their fine qualities, their 
gifts of leadership, their enterprise and 
their open-mindedness, it is sure that the 
year 1924 will be one of prosperity and 
P ss, leading forward to even great- 
er@uccess and broader service in the 
years to come. 
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A COINCIDENCE 


About three weeks ago two contribu- 
tions reached The Northwestern Miller, 
one from the chemist of a grain concern 
in Minneapolis, and the other from a 
baker in England. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that these articles, received from 
two different continents within a few 
days of one another, should have dealt 
with the same subject and, by quite dif- 
ferent routes, have arrived at practically 
the same conclusion. They both appear 
in this issue, and a comparison of their 
arguments shows how similar are the 
views of the grain merchant in America 
and the baker in England with regard 
to the quality and conditioning of 
wheat. 

The really significant point, however, 
is less the close resemblance between the 
actual conclusions reached by the two 
writers than the fact that the funda- 
mental problem of the baker, wherever 
he may live, is exactly the same as that 
of the dealer in wheat. In other words, 
the quality of the baker’s bread is abso- 
lutely dependent on that of the flour he 
uses, and this, in turn, depends on the 
character of the wheat from which it is 
made. People often talk as if wheat 
had an intrinsic value quite apart from 
its suitability to bread making; the fact 
is, of course, that the single test of the 
value of wheat lies in its usefulness as 
flour in the bakery or the household, 

The Northwestern Miller has repeat- 
edly insisted on the importance of con- 
sidering all the allied interests concerned 
in the making and distribution of bread 
as one great industry. Much has of late 
been accomplished in bringing the baker 
and the miller closer together, but hither- 
to there has been little closeness of alli- 
ance between the baker and the grain 
dealer, or, back of him, the farmer who 
actually grows the wheat. And yet, if 
the farmer does not produce the right 
sort of wheat, the miller cannot give the 
baker the kind of flour best suited to 
his needs. The miller buys his wheat 
from the grain merchant; the object of 
both is to supply the baker with flour 
which will make the best possible loaf 
of bread. 

There could be no stronger argument 
for practical co-operation, extending all 
the way from the farmer to the con- 
sumer. The baker is the ultimate sales- 
man; it is for him to find out what the 
consumer wants, and to make this knowl- 
edge available to those from whom he 
purchases his supplies. More and more 
the miller is losing direct contact with 
the flour consuming public; the grain 
dealer is altogether deprived of such 
contact. For both of them the baker 
must serve as intelligence officer, collect- 
ing information at the front and passing 
it back to those on whose skillful use of 
it he is dependent for his own efficiency 


and success. 

What kind of wheat makes the best 
flour? This question is still a long way 
from being definitely and conclusively 
answered; probably no such answer will 
ever be possible, owing to the fluctua- 
tion of tastes and opinions. Much, how- 
ever, can be found out, provided every 
one is working with a clear understand- 
ing of the common purpose. The day 
may come when the wheat farmer will 
know as much about baking tests as the 


miller does now, and when the grain 


dealer will fully understand, not simply 
the miller’s requirements, but the baker’s 
as well. Meanwhile, the baker who real- 
izes that the success of his business de- 
pends to a considerable degree on the 
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kind of wheat from which his flour is 
made, will look back along the line which 
links him to the wheat fields, and will 
see if, by making his needs more clearly 
and definitely understood, he cannot pro- 
duce better bread as the result of better 
flour and better wheat. 


AN ANNOYING TAX 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion has just sent out a circular letter to 
nearly two hundred and fifty trade or- 
ganizations, asking their co-operation in 
an effort to have the tax on telegraph 
and telephone messages removed. This 
letter quotes the text of the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman William M. Mor- 
gan, of Ohio, which provides that section 
5 of the revenue act of 1921, except for 
subdivision D, shall be repealed. 

The tax on telegraph and telephone 
messages was established as a war 
measure, and there is little justification 
for it in time of peace. At present it 
amounts to about thirty million dollars 
a year, and this burden is laid directly 
upon commerce and industry. It is in 
exactly the same class as the tax on 
freight, passenger and express charges, 
which were repealed some time ago, and 
there seems to be no logical reason why 
there should be any discrimination in 
such matters against telegraph and tele- 
phone messages. 

President Coolidge has _ definitely 
stated in his message to Congress that 
the first duty of the present session is 
to bring about a substantial and imme- 
diate reduction in national taxation. In 
so doing, it is obviously the duty of Con- 
gress to consider what taxes impose the 
most direct burden on the normal course 
of industry and commerce, and what 
ones can be removed to the greatest 
advantage of the American people. Tel- 
egraph and long distance telephone mes- 
sages form an integral and essential part 
of the machinery of commerce, and a 
tax upon them is really an indirect tax 
on the necessities of life. 

The President’s message insisting on 
tax reduction will, of course, lead to an 
enormous amount of pressure on Con- 
gress to reduce taxes in almost every 
conceivable manner. Each special form 
of business activity will feel that it is 
entitled to particular consideration, and 
will attempt to secure such tax reduc- 
tions as will particularly favor itself. 
There is danger, therefore, that a pro- 
posal which does not affect any one in- 
dustry vitally, but which affects all in- 
dustries to some extent, may fail to re- 
ceive the consideration it deserves, be- 
cause of the intensity of pressure in 
other and far less important directions. 

If the grain dealers, millers and bak- 
ers will join together, both individually 
and through their trade associations, in 
urging upon Congress the repeal of the 
present tax on telegraph and telephone 
messages, there can be no doubt that 
they can greatly assist the passage of 
the Morgan bill. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the exact amount of the burden 
which this tax has laid upon the allied 
industries during the past few years, and 
it has not involved any very heavy ex- 
pense to any individual member thereof. 
On the other hand, it has constituted a 
real and very material burden on all 
industries, and a tax which thus ob- 
structs the normal machinery of trade 
should unquestionably be withdrawn at 
the first possible opportunity. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the grain deal- 
ers, millers and bakers will join, prompt- 
ly and energetically, in the movement to 
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have the Morgan bill incorporated in 
whatever tariff legislation the present 
session of Congress may adopt. 








ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 


“At night we win to the ancient inn, 
Where the Child in the frost is furled, 

We follow the feet where all souls meet, 
At the inn at the end of the world. 


“The gods lie dead where the leaves lie 
red, 
For the flame of the sun is flown; 
The gods lie cold where the leaves are 
gold, 
And a Child comes forth alone.” 
—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


Born on Saint Thomas’ day, four days 
before Christmas, I seem to have had 
my love of that high festival from the 
very beginning of life. It is curious 
what fancies regarding one’s early in- 
fancy persist without any stable war- 
rant of fact to justify them. I suppose 
every one has them. My own, concern- 
ing a time of which I cannot possibly 
have any real recollection, has been with 
me ever since I can remember, and has 
never varied. It is a sense of being 
snugly and warmly tucked in a cradle 
in a small house, the snow falling heavily 
outdoors. There is a kettle singing 
cheerfully on the hearth, a very beauti- 
ful young woman is leaning over me 
softly singing, and it is Christmas time. 

It is of record that I was born four 
days before Christmas in a small house, 
and that it was a very bitter winter and 
the snow was deep. It is true that I had 
a beautiful sister who, during my earlier 
days, looked after me. Once, when I 
was fifty, when I told her of this per- 
sistent fancy, she said that it was very 
like the truth, but no one had ever told 
me anything about my infancy. I could 
not have remembered so far back, and 
it must have been imagination, strangely 
like the reality. 

My people always honored and ob- 
served Christmas and, naturally, I grew 
up a believer in Santa Claus and all the 
pleasant traditions of the time. The 
stockings were always hung “by the 
chimney with care,” the family made it 
a point to come together and exchange 
gifts, and Christmas with us was a day 
of rejoicing and good cheer. 

The first money I ever earned in my 
life was all spent for Christmas gifts, 
every cent of it. I remember I bought 
books with it. A shipment from Lon- 
don had, in some way, drifted out to our 
western city, and the books were being 


sold at very low prices. They were pub- - 


lished by Routledge: an edition of the 
standard poets, not very well bound, but 
with gorgeously decorated covers. Very 
proud of having financed myself, I in- 
vested the total of my hard-earned re- 
sources in these rather flimsy volumes 
and trudged home with them. 

In those days the bakery was not the 
great manufacturing concern it has since 
grown to be. Home baking was not 
only the rule but it was practically uni- 
versal, at least in the city where I lived. 
There was such a thing as baker’s bread, 
but it was bought only in household 
emergencies, and was looked upon as a 
makeshift. The family that habitually 
ate baker’s bread was regarded as lack- 
ing in the essentials of good housekeep- 
ing, shiftless, almost socially discredited. 
The ability to make a good loaf of bread 
was considered essential to any young 
woman who expected to marry and have 
a home of her own, and she was gen- 
erally taught the art by her mother. It 
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made no difference how many servants 
there were in a household, its mistress 
must know how to bake bread, even if 
she was seldom called upon to display 
her ability. It must be admitted that 
the home made bread of the time was 
delicious, while the baker’s loaf was com- 
paratively tasteless. 

Neighborhood bakeries abounded, but 
they were small shops the chief products 
of which were cakes and sweetened rolls, 
with confectionery of various kinds as 
an important side line. At Christmas 
time these establishments came into their 
own and did a thriving business, espe- 
cially with the children of the vicinity. 
They are closely associated with Christ- 
mas in my memories of childhood, and 
I still remember the delightful, spicy 
odor that hung about them. 

Well do I recall one little bakeshop 
of those days. It was kept by Mother 
Mabey, a stout, good-natured, smiling 
German woman, who did all her own bak- 
ing and also found ample time in which 
to wait on her small customers. Hers 
was a mite of a shop, tucked away in- 
conspicuously on a side street. There 
was a very small show window, and we 
youngsters would flatten our noses 


against the frosty pane, reveling in the- 


wonderful display of Mrs. Mabey’s art 
therein contained. There were ginger- 
bread figures, trimmed with icing, of 
marvelous beauty, spice cakes, appetiz- 
ing of aspect, elephants, dogs and cats, 
little men, women and children; even 
houses, with their windows and doors 
etched in sugar. Diminutive trees stood 
stiffly along the miniature street, sprin- 
kled over with powdered sugar to simu- 
late new fallen snow. The scene in Mrs. 
Mabey’s little window was entrancing 
to childish eyes. 

After gazing on it until we could wait 
no longer, having partially made up our 
vacillating minds what to buy, we chil- 
dren would make a rush for the door, 
the little bell above it would jangle 
musically, the heavenly smell of recent 
baking would greet us, the spotless, smil- 
ing, little old woman would emerge from 
her mysterious den in the rear, like a 
beneficent fairy, and our Christmas 
money would soon be exchanged for the 
things we most coveted. 

How the little shop managed to con- 
tain so much seemed sheer magic. Its 
dimensions were infinitesimal, yet there 
appeared to lack nothing on its shelves 
that the infant desire could wish for, 
and its supply seemed inexhaustible. As 
for the flavor of its wares, I would go 
a long, long way today to find a spice 
cake that tasted as good as the ones I 
used to get there, or a piece of barley 
sugar of equal sweetness, or ginger- 
bread, fresh and hot, that smelled so 
delightfully. Perhaps the childish appetite 
had more to do with the_delicious flavor 
than the quality of the goods them- 
selves, and memory is a great exag- 
gerator. , 

This was in Civil War days, and I 
have another recollection of Mother 
Mabey’s shop not so happy. Standing 
in front of it one bleak November after- 
noon, there came the sound of drums 
and, as I watched, there swung past a 
detachment of soldiers, with fixed bayo- 
nets and stern faces, guarding a group 
of Confederate captives on their way to 
prison. Ragged, forlorn and downcast, 
their hopeless eyes on the ground, some 
of them slightly wounded; dirty, foot- 
sore, mud-bespattered and blood-stained, 
these unfortunates trudged wearily by, 
a melancholy sight. 





If, moved by pity for their sad pre- 
dicament, a small urchin, with tears in 
his eyes, hastily and surreptitiously 
transferred a brown paper parcel con- 
taining his treasured ginger snaps from 
his own paw to the grimy hand of the 
nearest prisoner, who ate its contents 
wolfishly, the stern guard, who probably 
had kids of his own, either did not note 
the forbidden transaction or obligingly 
looked the other way. 

I thought of this incident many years 
afterward, although why it should have 
occurred to me then I don’t know, as I 
stood at the boundary between Belgium 
and Holland, during the recent war. A 
bridge was the dividing line. On the 
Belgian side stood a guard of fierce look- 
ing German soldiers; at the Dutch end 
was a body of Holland guards. There 
came to the bridge a Belgian with a 
cart drawn by dogs, none too well nour- 
ished, and while their owner was arrang- 
ing his permit to cross the line, they sank 
wearily on the ground. A huge bewhis- 
kered German soldier, looking very war- 
like, approached one of the famished 
dogs and, drawing from his overcoat half 
a loaf of black bread, broke it in pieces 
and fed it to the exhausted brute, who 
feebly wagged his tail and looked up 
with grateful eyes. “He doeth best who 
loveth best, all things both great and 
small.” 

Going back again to the little bakery 
of Mother Mabey, as memory at Christ- 
mas time insists upon doing: she never 
knew me except by the diminutive of my 
first name, and I never knew her other- 
wise than as the magical compounder of 
most delicious food. Whence she came 
and when and whither she went, I never 
knew. I imagine that one day, long after 
I moved away from the neighborhood, 
the little old woman, still smiling, who 
lived alone in the little shop beloved of 
children, quietly fell asleep in her mys- 
terious den in the rear of the premises, 
and that, there being no genius to suc- 
ceed her, the stock was disposed of and 
the glory of the place departed forever. 
All this was sixty years, and more, ago, 
but she is not forgotten by one, at least, 
of her childish friends, who still, and 
especially during the Christmas season, 
holds her in honored and loving memory; 
peace to her ashes. 

Thus, as I suppose most of us Ameri- 
cans were, I was raised in the observance 
and honoring of Christmas and the belief 
in its spirit as a very real influence for 
the good of mankind; the reassertion of 
a mighty truth which, if we would but 
believe and consistently follow it, would 
revolutionize the world and make it in- 
finitely happier and better. 

This truth, that mercy and kindness 
are the forces that accomplish things 
worth while, and that hate alone causes 
nearly all the trouble on earth, is re- 
called at Christmas by the touching, 
simple mystery of the Child in the 
manger; unhappily it is ignored and for- 
gotten soon after, when the unkindly 
selfish instincts supplant the Christmas 
Spirit, and life resumes its old enmities 
and consequent perplexities and difficul- 
ties. Even so, we are the better for a 
single day of peace on earth, good will 
toward men. 

In the belief of the childish traditions 
surrounding Christmas, even the simplest 
ones; in reverence for its meaning and 
delight in its honor and observance; a 
reader of Dickens, who wrote the best 
Christmas stories; a lover of Christmas 
carols and hymns, which I can never 
hear unmoved, I am devoutly thankful 
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I was raised in the best Christmas at- 
mosphere, and, when I came to man’s 
estate and had a household and family 
of my own, that it and they perpetuat, d, 
with even greater fervor, the same 01d, 
simple traditions handed down to us from 
our ancestors. I am sorry for those who 
have unfortunately missed the Spirit of 
Christmas from their lives. They have 
lost far more than they know, and ex- 
istence is more barren and bleak to thin 
for the exclusion of the gentle Ch»'st 
Child with his age-long plea for merry, 
forgiveness, forbearance and love. 

I write this on Christmas Day i» a 
house decorated with greens and lit 
abundantly by soft shining candles. 
There is not a child in it, but this murn- 
ing the stockings hung from the mn- 
telpiece, the gifts were in their accus- 
tomed place, and a tree, glorious in tin- 
sel and glittering ornaments, stood ii: the 
hall, just as they all were when the 
children were little. 

For the first time in all my life, this 
year I have been physically unable to go 
about and buy presents, or to decorate 
the house myself, as I always have dune. 


The conditions are now reversed; | go 
to bed early and other hands arrange 
the decorations and gifts, hang up the 
stockings and perform the ardwous 
duties of Santa Claus. It is an inicr- 


esting experience, but does not in the 
slightest lessen the old, delightful eay«r- 
ness and thrill of waking up to the r:«l- 
ization that another Christmas has coe, 
nor does it detract at all from the h:)- 
piness of the great day. 

Last night, arrayed in medieval c.s- 
tumes, bearing lanterns and candles aid 
accompanied by a violinist to lead them, 
a party of small Girl Scouts came anil 
stood in the evergreen-decked hall to siny 
the old carols, They made a lovely picture, 
and sang very sweetly. In a few hours 
the musicians will arrive, as on other 
Christmases, and we shall hear again, 
as so often before, “Adeste Fideles.” 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing,” “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” and many other Chrisi- 
mas hymns and songs. Friends will 
come to us to exchange greetings. Late’, 
one of them, possessed of a lovely voic«, 
will sing Adam’s “O Holy Night,” per- 
haps the finest Christmas hymn ever 
written, and the one most expressive of 
the spirit of the day. With this as a 
memory to cherish, another Christmis 
will have joined the long processivn 
which it has been our good fortune to 
pass, each having certain very sacre‘| 
associations of its own. 

If my readers will pardon the very 
personal element which I am infusing 
into this article, although their past for- 
bearance in this respect makes such «1 
apology scarcely necessary, I would s:) 
that I come to this Christmas day wit! 
a keener perception of its meaning than 
ever before in my life. When one rea!- 
izes that, instead of passing it in famili«r 
haunts surrounded by those one loves ai 
the kindliest of friends, in the cheerfii! 
atmosphere of home, with its lights ai 
fires burning bright and all its flowe's 
and warmth and human companionsh )), 
he might, very easily, have been, at tie 
moment, learning the mysteries of the 
unknown beyond, it is very natural t)at 
his heart should be full of gratitude «nd 
thankfulness, and that he should real'ze, 
as I do, what a good world it is we !'ve 
in, and how much human kindness does to 
make it better and easier and happier [or 
us all. 


(Continued on page 1335.) 
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A combination of holidays and gen- 
erally weaker wheat markets kept flour 
business from amounting to much during 
the past week. Chicago May wheat on 
Dec. 26 closed at $1.07%, or 5%4c over 
December, the inerease in the spread be- 
ing due to a marked lack of pressure in 
the nearer option. Recent news from 
abroad indicates ample wheat supplies, 
ond nothing at present points to con- 
spicuously higher prices. 

Winnipeg wheat prices have continued 
to rule 14@15c below Minneapolis, and 
Canada apparently has almost unlimited 
amounts of wheat to sell. It remains to 
be seen whether the closing of lake navi- 
gation will materially affect the situa- 
tion, but as wheat shipments from Fort 
William and Port Arthur between Sept. 
i and Nov. 30 amounted to over 150,- 
000,000 bus, it is probable that supplies 
at Buffalo and at seaboard are ample. 

The course of prices for — patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

$6.50 $5.95 $5.55 

6.60 6.00 5.60 

6.55 5.96 5.60 

6.70 6.10 5.55 

6.80 6.20 5.65 

6.80 6.05 5.60 

6.45 5.55 6.35 

6.55 5.90 6.85 

7.00 6.40 6.40 

7.40 6.65 6.70 

7.15 6.55 6.55 

7.10 6.40 6.60 

7.00 6.40 6.40 

Jet 7.85 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 .secsseess 7.15 6.50 6.45 


Che following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
70 $4.70 
4.70 4.65 
4.70 4.55 
4.70 - 4.66 
4.80 4.70 
4.60 4.65 
4.55 4.60 
4.90 4.95 
5.15 5.30 
5.45 5.65 
5.25 5.40 
5.20 5.40 
5.20 5.20 
5.30 5.30 
5.20 6.15 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 

Hard Soft 


Spring winter winter 
Dec. 16-22 ...ceeee 40 73 
Dec, 9-36 2.20. oes 44 61 62 
Dec. 8-8 nes naced 47 62 64 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 560 62 73 
November average 62 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 46 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 64 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 67 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
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bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 26 
was $31.50 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 26.) 
NasHvitte, Tenn.—No material change 
is noted in the flour market. Business is 
at a standstill. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no demand 
for flour. Every one is holding off and 
only meeting pressing needs. Prices are 
unchanged on all grades. Millfeed is dull 
and unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Very little activity is 
being displayed in the flour market. 
Buyers are not interested, regardless of 
price, and sellers are aware of this 
fact. Export trade is also quiet. Mill- 
feed is dull and unchanged. 


Cuicaco, Iru.—There has been little 
change in the flour situation the past few 
days, and the usual holiday trade dull- 
ness prevails. Northwestern flour prices 
are practically unchanged, while brokers 
and others report southwesterns about 
10@l15c higher. Rye flour prices are also 
unchanged, and very little buying of any 
kind is being done except for imme- 
diate requirements. The situation in feed 
and oil meal is equally dull and lifeless, 
with quotations the same as in the week 
ending Dec. 22. 





SERIOUS DROUTH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

So serious was the South African 
drouth throughout the fall months that 

arden and field crops everywhere in 

atal are suffering from the lack of 
water and the scorching heat, and the 
condition of the sheep and cattle is pre- 
carious, says Consul Lewis V. Boyle, of 
the State department, stationed at Dur- 
ban. Damage done to sugar and other 
plantations is already enormous, and in 
many instances it will be necessary to 
replant the sugar cane for next year’s 
crop. Plowing was suspended, and it 
will be impossible to prepare the soil for 
some weeks to come after the rain, be- 
cause of the emaciated condition of the 
oxen. Even the hardy eucalyptus is be- 

inning to wither, and wattle plantations 
fook as thought they had been visited by 
a forest fire, 





AUSTRALIAN CROP PROSPECTS 

Mexsourneg, Vicrorra, Nov. 21.—Fur- 
ther exceedingly beneficial rains have 
fallen over a large portion of the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt, and as a result at 
least a bushel per acre, on the average, 
has been added to the crops in the Wim- 
mera, the most productive and impor- 
tant cereal growing area in Victoria. 


Up to the present, in none of the. 


states has any attempt been made offi- 
cially to forecast the probable outcome 
of the season. Merchants and others 
vitally interested, however, have kept 
closely in touch with developments, and 


following upon careful inquiries they 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
aggregate yield of wheat will be in the 
neighborhood of 114,000,000 bus, made 
up as follows: New South Wales, 35,000,- 
000; South Australia, 32,000,000; Vic- 
toria, 31,000,000; Western Australia, 16,- 
000,000; total, 114,000,000. 

These figures do not take into account 
the production in Tasmania and Queens- 
land, where, however, the totals are very 
small. The New South Wales aggregate 
is higher than was deemed to be possible 
in the latter part of October, but sub- 
sequent rains there materially improved 
the position. Since the compilation of 
the statistics further heavy showers have 
been experienced, so that the prospects 
have been further brightened. 

Although, particularly in New South 
Wales, the reduced production is at- 
tributable chiefly to the drouthy condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the north- 
western and western districts, in South 
Australia and Victoria excessively wet 
weather during the winter months must 
be held responsible, the farmers in those 
states having found it impossible to seed 
the customary areas. 

CuHaries J. Marruews. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,258 192 52 22 
Ogilvies ......... 497 104 52 ote 
Grain Growers .. 


GS, WB. cvcwceess 2,583 205 56 64 
Northland ..-... 3,608 701 151 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 248 289 2 

Can. Gov’t ...... 595 275 136 240 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 3,991 391 42 72 


Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,822 359 52 75 
Private elevators. 9,919 1,135 252 74 











Totale ..cccse. 27,361 3,996 869 546 
YOQrPr OBO .ccccces 11,051 1,760 1,428 383 
Receipts .....++..- 12,324 1,418 340 173 
Lake shipments.. 1,277 234 ese 119 
Rail shipments... 398 269 148 36 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18 No1C. W...... 8 
No. 1 northern. .6,383 No. 2C. W...... 1,251 
No. 2 northern..4,664 No. 3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern..3,739 Ex. 1 feed ..... 87 
NO. @ cccccosccs 1,080 1 feed ccccccces 240 
No. 4 special Oe 0 Me. 26%ecc000 228 
Bs © Kesecescus 228 Special bin ..... 4 
No. 5 special | ae. ee 182 
OR eee OR BRPORO 6. cc cee 1,135 
No. 6 special 37 
Weed .cceccccess 73 WORE sceccved 3,996 
Durum ........+. 21 
WiteP cccccscs 7 
Special bin ..... 45 
GUROTe. oo. ccccee 823 
Private .......- 9,919 

Total ....0. 27,361 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Dec. 22, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, --Exports—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ... 4,263 6,463 25 
St. Paul ,...... 258 240 eee 
Duluth-Superior 402 469 oo rr 
Outside ....... 3,441 3,794 29 11 





Imports of wheat, including wheat 
flour, into the United Kingdom during 
July, 1923, amounted to 18,000,000 bus, 
compared with 16,000,000 during July, 
1922. The United States supplied a little 
less than dering July of last year, but 
imports from Argentina and British 
East Indies were greater. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 23 Dec. 24 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...198,790 223,495 264,185 206,140 
St, FOB wccccs 16,928 14,067 8,590 6,775 
Duluth-Superior 14,495 14,005 28,860 3,226 
Milwaukee ..... 3,000 2,000 1,600 1,735 

WOtON ocercce 233,213 253,567 303,235 217,875 


Outside mills*. .128,485 195,285 194,345 180,742 





Ag’gate sprg.361,698 448,852 497,580 398,617 


St. Louis ...... 40,600 40,100 26,200 25,000 
St. Louist ..... 42,000 48,000 42,200 34,000 
Buffalo ........ 139,005 113,130 140,500 109,840 
Rochester ..... 7,900 7,300 8,800 4,700 
Chicago ....... 38,000 33,000 21,000 23,000 


Kansas City.... 86,155 94,616 87,200 72,000 
Kansas Cityt...307,020 314,425 292,830 263,350 


Omaha ........ 24,472 23,633 15,345 10,825 
St. Joseph o 82,809 SRIBB we. c joneces 
| Arr 21,160 21,169 31,295 ...... 
Wichita ....... $5,536 $6,346 ...... ...06- 
BWeIOSe ocvccecs 35,000 36,200 19,700 15,150 
Toledof ....... 75,046 95,427 52,195 40,800 
Indianapolis ... 8,372 9,355 10,545 8,735 


Nashville** ....120,271 107,564 120,700 99,725 
Portland, Oreg. 59,264 60,073 32,555 34,610 
Seattle ........ 42,206 37,662 31,330 20,790 
Tacoma ....... 49,841 50,975 24,635 34,455 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 23 Dec. 24 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1922 1921 
5 40 47 





Minneapolis ...... 35 37 
es canoe esos ea ® 64 36 29 
Duluth-Superior .. 39 38 78 9 
Milwaukee ....... 25 17 10 6 
Outside mills* .... 48 52 53 41 
Average spring... 40 44 49 37 
Bt. Lowe 2c. cccces 63 63 52 50 
OE. TMI cccicces 49 56 55 44 
PPT 83 63 85 66 
Rochester ........ 42 39 47 25 
CRBORMO cccccesscs 90 82 53 58 
Kansas City...... 57 62 64 68 
Kansas Cityt...... 60 61 57 53 
GERBER ccccvccccce 105 102 67 56 
St. Joseph ........ 46 46 2 o% 
Salina 46 67 
Wichita .. 56 eo. 
Toledo 78 41 32 
Toledof 62 48 34 
Indianapolis ...... 42 43 46 38 
Nashville** ....... 57 57 57 50 
Portland, Oregon... 95 96 56 60 
BORttle ccccccceces 80 71 59 39 
TASCOMR .ccsecccses 87 89 43 60 
DOGO. cosscvvacs 67 64 56 49 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mille at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





HOLLAND’S FLOUR TRADE 


The United States continues to domi- 
nate the import flour trade of Holland, 
while Germany and Czecho-Slovakia take 
most of Holland’s exports of that com- 
modity. Imports of wheat flour in- 
creased from 7,945 tons in September 
last year, to 13,030 in September this 
year, of which 10,511 came from the 
United States. The Dutch imports of 
flour for the nine months ended Septem- 
ber, 1923, amounted to 89,601 tons, 
against 61,101 last year. Of the 89,601 
tons imported during the first nine 
months of this year, the United States 
furnished by direct shipments 77,201. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring Myst POCOME 20... ceccrcccccscvcccces 
Spring standard patent ............-.-eeeee 
Spring firat ClOAP 2.2.20. cccccveccccccvccece 
Hard winter short patent ..........-.+..64. 
Hard winter straight ...........eseeceeeeee 
Hard winter first clear ........-...eseeeees 


Soft winter short patent ............++e000. 
Soft winter straight .........-.seseeeeeeee 
Soft winter first clear ..........sseeeeeees 


Rye Dis on de acs ctaw sd ccrtacesc 
Rye GOW ME oka vsttvecesesietcceyen’s . 
FEED— 


Spring Mematages aes at sede s cows. oshn 
Hard Witter Bram .........0.0cccvsereriens 
Soft Gig hava's og bdo 00s sien shise ooh 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$5.80@5.90 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Dec. 26. 
prompt delivery. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.85@ 6.30 $5.90@ 6.35 $....@.... $5.80@ 6.25 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.55@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.20@ 6.40 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.50@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.10 coe e@ecse 5.60@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.50 6.35@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.20 coes ose 
4.50@ 56.10 4.25@ 4.75 er Pere 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 rey Peek 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 Ter, Leer cco @ coer 
5.40@ 6.00 Oe 5.55@ 6.05 5.40@ 5.85 5.90@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 
4.75@ 56.15 eM ee 4.70@ 5.20 4.60@ 5.00 5.45@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.25 vce eMMecce 5.75@ 6.00 er, en 
4.50@ 4.70 ~-@.. 3.85@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 4.76@ 5.25 cooe@Peces so nee v%ee . 000 Bocce oO at 
5.00@ 56.40 oo @..es --@. 5.25@ 5.60 err, Sere) 5.35@ 5.60 Th. ere 5.60@ 6.65 5.35@ 5.60 6.80@ 7.15 
4.60@ 4.90 ee Pee osc @r- 4.55@ 4.80 cove @ecce *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.35 5.35@ 5.65 
4.30@ 4.60 o@ 00. --@.. 4.00@ 4.30 ceca Q@Poese Sr ceeQecee ee 5.00@ 5.50 Tir 3.90@ 4.40 
3.70@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.05 --@.. oe Dewees 4.00@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.25 4.45@ 4.65 4.15@ 4.35 vel as oo@. 
3.60@ 3.80 3.25@ 3.30 et Sp « Haves vate Gocss 3.70@ 3.85 a oferd * ee -@. 
27.00 @ 28.15 26.0Q0@ 27.00 +eesMaloss be ce QMecec --@.. 32.50@33.50 34.00 @ 35.00 34.00 @ 34.25 32.00 @33.00 -@. 
27.50 @29.00 soos Moves 25.00 @ 25.50 28.50 @29.00 --@.. 0.0 0e Qe sey Te eee «+»+@35.00 veee@..e- TH. wee 
28.00 @29.50 acct Meee seee@.... 29.00@29.50 --@.. 34.00 @35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 «+++ @35.25 rer. < Per. 28.00@30.00 
26.00 @ 27.65 25.50@26.00 26.50 @27.50 ec ce Govce cbc eM ecce 32.50@33.00 32.50 @ 33.00 34.00 @34.50 30.50@31.50 31.00 @33.00 
29.00 @31.00 30.00 @30.50 29.50 @30.50 31.00@32.00 or Pere 34.00 @35.00 36.50 @ 37.50 37.50 @38.00 34.00@35.00 er Sle 
32.00 @ 35.00 32.00@34.00 Socal o.éa0 36. vo Qaves ot @osve 38.00@40.00 39.00@ 40.00 «++-@39.00 36.50@37.50 ¥00 0 Vanes 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.40@5.00 (49's) $4.50@6.10 (49's) Per, Pee -60 @7.00 $5.85 @6.10 
coc cD occe coco Duvee 6.50 @6.90 7.00 @7.40 6,50 @6.85 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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PROTECTION IN BRITAIN 


British Millers Protest Free Flour—Glasgow 
Paper Upholds Importers and 
Free Trade 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 5.—At an interest- 
ing and well-attended meeting of the 
council of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, held on Nov. 
21, in London, one of the most impor- 
tant matters that came up for consid- 
eration was what action, if any, the as- 
sociation should take in regard to the 
tariff issues raised at the general elec- 
tion. After discussing the question ‘at 
some length, the secretary, G. H. Ball, 
was instructed to send the following let- 
ter to the prime minister: 

“At a meeting of my council held yes- 
terday, I was instructed to express to 
you the great disappointment of the 
members in regard to your pronounce- 
ment that the taxation of imported flour 
does not form part of your tariff pro- 
posals. 

“This industry, which you will agree 
is one of the most important in the 
country, suffers acutely from imported 
flour, despite the fact that competition 
among British millers was never so in- 
tense as it is today—so intense in fact 
that most of the mills are being run at 
a loss instead of a profit (see the in- 
terim report on cereals, flour and bread, 
of the departmental committee on dis- 
tribution and prices of agricultural 
produce). The imports of flour last 
year totaled over 5,000,000 sacks of 280 
lbs each, and the exporters of this flour 
were assisted considerably by the high 
prices realized for offals in their own 
countries. 

“Without the aid of any imports, the 
milling capacity of this country is more 
than sufficient to supply the total popu- 
lation with flour; in fact, at the present 
time mills are on the average working 
less than 75 per cent of full time. If 
by ig oage against imported flour they 
could haye an opportunity of running 
longer hours, it would mean: 

“(1) Greater employment for opera- 
tives in the flour milling industry; (2) a 
diminution in overhead costs per sack of 
flour manufactured, thus enabling mill- 
ers to turn the present loss into a profit 
without increasing prices; (3) an _ in- 
crease in the supply of offals for feed- 
ing purposes, advocated consistently by 
the agricultural interests. 

“We ask for an opportunity of stat- 
ing our case in the near future, as we 
feel that the exclusion of this industry 
from your proposals will create an in- 
justice. My council has set up a spe- 
cial committee to draft proposals the 
adoption of which would assist the mill- 
ing industry without any additional cost 
to the community. 

“My council trusts, therefore, that 
when this committee is ready to report, 
you will kindly receive it as a deputa- 
tion; this, we anticipate, will be subse- 
quent to the general election.” 

Similar letters were forwarded to the 
president of the Board of Trade, and 
to Lord Milner, as chairman of the spe- 
cial committee which has been appointed 
by the prime minister. 





Politics and Flour 


Grascow, Scortanp, Dec. 4.—The polit- 
ical position throughout this country 
has had much to interest the flour trader. 
The letter sent to the prime minister 
by the British and Irish millers, asking 
for protection and expressing their dis- 
appointment that no provision was prom- 
ised for a duty on imported flour, re- 
ceived prominent a in the columns 
of the Glasgow Herald, which cited this 
action as evidence that Mr. Baldwin’s 
assurances that the primary foods would 
not be taxed were not accepted as final 
by his supporters. It is natural, of 
course, that this action on the part of 
millers to secure protection for their 
industry should haye received special at- 
tention in Scotland, since the bakers 
here use fully 40 per cent of imported 
flour, and the Scottish loaf must neces- 
sarily be affected if the cost of flour is 
artificially influenced by any tampering 
with free trade. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, took a prominent part in the 
political fight as chairman of the Free 
Trade Union in Scotland, of the Glasgow 
Liberal Club, and the Liberal Association 
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of the central division of Glasgow, the 
candidate of which is H, J. Tennant, a 
brother of Mrs. Asquith, who served as 
under secretary of state for war during 
the earlier part of the European con- 
flict. 

MILLERS WANT TARIFF 


It may be of interest to quote the 
editorial comment of the Glasgow Her- 
ald on the proposal by the millers that 
they should have opportunity of stating 
their case for protection. The Herald, 
after pointing out that any consideration 
of the question subsequent to the poll 
would be a betrayal of the electors, said: 

“The millers’ complaint is that, owing 
to the competition from imported flour, 
only 75 per cent of British milling ca- 
pacity is at present being employed, and 
that, consequently, the industry is being 
prevented from absorbing its full quota 
of workers and from supplying our 
farmers with a larger stock of feeding- 
stuffs in the form of milling offals. . 
From the consumer’s point of view it 
would be a mistake to measure the effect 
of free imports of flour by the quantity 
imported. The fact that it is always 
open to the flour importer to compete 
with the ruling prices in the home mar- 
ket is a most valuable safeguard for our 
consumers. 

“Put a tax on imported flour of, say, 
2s per sack, and it may be taken for 
granted that the home miller’s charges 
to the baker will advance approximately 
by that amount. An addition of 2s per 
sack in the cost of flour will add one 
farthing to the price of the quartern 
loaf, not a terrible prospect perhaps in 
its initial stages. But as a farthing is 
the smallest denomination of our coinage 
it may be taken for granted that in 
actual practice, if such a duty on flour 
were imposed, the price of the 2-lb loaf 
would be raised by a farthing, so that 
those who buy loaves singly would be 
penalized to the extent of a halfpenny 
per quartern (4-lb) loaf. 

“The industry which asks for this pro- 
tection does not explain to the public 
that the capacity which it is now anx- 
ious to see fully utilized was very sub- 
stantially developed while our milling 
was being coddled under state subsidies 
during the period of food control, and 
that when decontrol was arranged ahead 
of the date originally contemplated the 
industry was granted a sum in compen- 
sation of £2,000,000 free of tax. 

“The letter to the prime minister from 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers does not mention these 
facts. Their point about increasing the 
supply of offals for the home farmer re- 
quires examination, because it is a well- 
known fact that British milling offals 
are being exported freely today, and that 
our farmers are using their own produce 
for feeding live stock because they find 
it cheaper to do so than to buy our 
millers’ offals at present prices. 

“But even if the millers’ case were not 
vitiated by the facts which are here 
given, their appeal to the prime minister 
at this juncture is full of significance. 
It is a danger signal to all who recog- 
nize that our food requires to be pro- 
tected from the protectionist, and that, 
whatever be the introductory form of 
tariff policy, there will always be pres- 
sure to have it extended to include the 
primary foods.” 





NEW McLEOD PLANT OPERATING 

Toronto, Ont.—The McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., is once more operating actively, 
with a new and larger mill and every 
facility for snenuatel prosecution of the 
flour milling business. When its former 
plant was burned in the spring of this 
year the company suffered a severe loss, 
not the least part of which was due to its 
inability to continue delivery from its 
own plant of the various brands of flour 
which have been a staple Canadian prod- 
uct for many years. In spite of the loss 
of its mill the company carried on with- 
out interruption, thanks largely to the 
kindness of other millers who manufac- 
tured these brands till a new mill could 
be erected. Its daily capacity is 750 
bbls of spring wheat flour and 450 bbls 
of Ontario winters. 

Coincident with the completion of the 
new plant, A. C. McLeod, president and 
practically sole fr of the com- 
pany, took in W. R. Clarke, formerly 


manager of the exporting department of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. To- 








ronto, as vice president and an active 


partner. Mr. Clarke’s special care will 
be the merchandising end of the busi- 
ness, for which he is completely fitted by 
previous experience in England, the 
United States and Canada. He is widely 
known in the flour trade of both Europe 
and America, and has exceptional knowl- 
edge of the exporting trade. 

As for Mr. McLeod, president of this 
company, he needs no introduction to 
readers of this paper. He has long been 
known as one of the outstanding millers 
of Canada, and his success at Stratford 
has been due to unusual knowledge of 
his business, coupled with personal quali- 
ties of the finest kind. 

The new mill at Stratford is one of 
which its owners have reason to be proud. 
The latest and best of everything in the 
way of equipment has been included in 
its make-up. 

Mr. McLeod and his associates are 
naturally grateful to the Canadian trade 
for its forbearance and the friendly 
spirit of co-operation shown during the 
months when the company was without a 
mill. Now that the new plant is in op- 
eration, it is the policy of the company 
to specialize in quality products and 
service to the trade. A Baltey. 


FEED MILLS CONSOLIDATE 


Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Unites 
with Companies in Buffalo, St. Louis 
and Kansas City 


According to an announcement sent 
out from Chicago, there has been a con- 
solidation of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, with the Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, the Golden Grain Mill- 
ing Co., East St, Louis, and the Triangle 
Milling Co., North Kansas City. The 
name of the combination is the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

The Chicago offices of the Arcady com- 
pany have been for a number of years 
in the Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building, 208 South La Salle Street. 
Owing to the consolidation, increased 
space has been made necessary, with the 
result that a large floor area has been 
leased in the Farwell Building, 366 West 
Adams Street. 

The amalgamation places the Arcady 
company among the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of commercial live stock 
feeds in the world. Purchasing of raw 
materials, bags, etc., will be handled 
through the general offices in Chicago. 

The officers of the new company fol- 
low: O. E. M. Keller, president; J. U. 
Crosby, A. E. Yardley, J. G. Sackman, 
G. G. Keith, F. E. Finch, vice presi- 
dents; P. L. Mattes, treasurer; H. A. 
Olendorf, secretary; W. H. White, E. 
A. Peterson, assistant secretaries. 











WAR FINANCE CORPORATION LOANS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Applications to 
the number of 456 for loans for agricul- 
tural and live stock purposes, aggregat- 
ing $34,061,000, were approved by the 
War Finance Corporation during the 
past year, according to the annual re- 


‘port made to Congress by Eugene Mey- 


er, Jr., managing director. Of the 
amount mentioned, $1,980,000 represent- 
ed advances to 144 banking and financial 
institutions, $7,581,000 to 36 live stock 
companies and $24,500,000 to five co- 
operative marketing associations. 

At the close of business on Nov. 30, 
1923, the corporation had outstanding 
on loans of all classes a total of $104,- 
646,000, as follows: war loans, $27,186,- 
000; export loans, $1,065,000; agricultur- 
al and live stock loans, $76,395,000. 

Improved conditions are generally re- 
flected in the farming industry, the re- 
port said. Cuartes C, Hart. 





TENNESSEE’S WHEAT DAYS WANE 


NasnHvitte, Tenn.—Tennessee is pass- 
ing as a wheat state, according to the 
crop reporting board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Wheat acreage in the state has been de- 
clining for a number of years. The esti- 
mated area sown to wheat this year is 
371,000 acres, compared with 453,000 last 
year. The condition of the crop, Dec. 1, 
was 85 per cent. In 1866 Tennessee 
was ninth as a wheat state, and held this 
position for some years. 

Joun Lezrrer. 


December 26, 1923 
MORE STUDENTS GRADUATE 


Largest Class Finishes Work at the Ameri- 
can Institute—Exercises. Attended by 
Members of Allied Trades 


Cuicaco, I1nu.—The graduation exer- 
cises of the American Institute School 
of Baking were held Dec. 21 at the head- 
quarters in Chicago. The largest class 
room in the institute was used, and it 
was packed. Among those attending 
were a number of prominent Chicaso 
bakers, flour men, members of the allied 
trades, etc. 

With the graduation of this class {ic 
total number of graduates is brought \; 
within a few of the first 100, and }),. 
Barnard announced, as he distributed |e 
diplomas, that applications to the sixth 
class, which opens Jan. 2, 1924, exceed 
the number that can be accommodai:d, 
and that for the first time the school has 
a waiting list. The growth of the Sch ol 
of Baking has exceeded all expectations 
of the officials, and much credit is gi\en 
Julian Livingston, chairman of the in- 
stitute committee. 

A feature of the exercises was 'he 
ovation given William Walmsley, of ‘le 
faculty, who is very popular with ‘ie 





. Students because of his devotion and j\a- 


tience in pointing out matters that mit 
benefit the young baker in his shop pr :c- 
tice. 

Jay Burns, of the Standard Baker's 
Corporation, Chicago, was the speaker )f 
the day, and took for his subject “Co:i- 
pensation.” He called the attention 
the graduates to the pioneer strugy 
of a few bakers who first glimpsed | 
vision of the need for a school of baki.., 
and an institute where the industry co: 
own its own machinery for developin; 
bakery engineers and discovering scic1 
tific backgrounds out of which a quali 
loaf could be built. 

Mr. Burns told how a few bakers 
contributed funds to start the idea, and 
how four years later they saw thvir 
dream realized in the purchase of tiie 
American Institute of Baking. All bat- 
ery progress, he said, is merely a mizl- 
ter of doing away with customs and 
practices which were bad, and substitut- 
ing for them a higher form of service. 
The day is not far distant, he added, 
when further advance in service will 
make commercial bakers the producers 
of all the country’s bread. 

Short talks were made by P. G. Pirrie, 
former principal of the school, O. \W. 
Hall, of the service department, L. \. 
Rumsey, of the research department, 
Dean Morison, Victor Marx, of the 
teaching staff, Harold Turley, bacteri- 
ologist, and E. Clissold, of the Bakers’ 
Helper. The latter also led in the mass 
singing. Telegrams of congratulation 
were received from Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger, president American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and President J. Schepps, of 
the Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

D. McQuade, president of the class, 
presided at the exercises, and announe:d 
that plans were under way for an alumni 
pin and for memberships of the alunini 
in the American Institute of Baking. 


S. O. Werner 
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DEATH OF PRYOR LILLIE 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn.—Pryor Lillie, aged 
54, for a number of years well known in 
the flour trade in this section, died sid- 
denly at his home here. Mr. Lillie was 
associated with his father at Frank''n, 
Tenn., in the operation of the Lillie m ‘Is 
until a few years ago, when that bvsi- 
ness was sold to Corn & Akin. He tien 
came to Nashville, and engaged in bvsi- 
ness as a flour broker. He leaves 4 
widow and two children. 

Joun Leper 





SOUTHEASTERN WHEAT ACREAGE LSS 


NasnvitteE, Tenn.—Acreage plante:: to 
wheat in Tennessee and Georgia this \°ar 
has been reduced, according to a United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
port on crops in the Southeast. More 
wheat is to be sown yet in Georgia «nd 
South Carolina, the report says, “0 
about the usual acreage has been planted 
in North Carolina. The plant is bezin- 
ning to green up well throughout most 
of the region, and stands, as a rule, are 
good. 


Joun Lerrrr. 
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December 26, 1923 
FLOUR TRADE OF LONDON 


Association’s Fortieth Annual Report Shows 
Year of Satisfactory Achievements— 
Revision of Contracts 

Lonpon, Eno.—The fortieth annual 
report of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation for the year 1923 shows the asso- 


ciation to be in a very satisfactory finan- | 


cial position, with assets amounting to 
£2,394 15s 5d, the greater part of this 
sum being invested in the 5 per cent 
war loan. Only two firms have joined 
the association during the past year, 
while 11 have withdrawn, making the 
total membership 122. 

The interests of the flour trade have 
been well supported and assisted by the 
association during the year, an especially 
valuable piece of work being accom- 
plished by its action, in conjunction with 
various other associations, in securing a 
substantial reduction in the proposed 
entry rate on flour introduced by the 
Port of London Authority in its new 
dock charges bill. Negotiations are also 
in progress to secure lower landing and 
rent charges at the docks. 

Another service rendered the trade by 
the association is the revision of the flour 
contracts. At a special general meeting 
of the association on Aug. 9 the sub- 
committee which had this work in hand 
submitted suggestions in regard to the 
contracts, which were duly approved and 
the new contracts will come into force 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

\s all-risk insurance on Australian 
mr has now become more usual, ef- 
nts are being made by the London 
‘our Trade Association to secure uni- 
ormity in the settlement of claims and 
» arrange conditions with the insurance 
onpanies similar to those prevailing in 
onnection with flour from the Atlantic 
seaboard, 

in response to an invitation from Wil- 
liam C, Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, to send a representative 
to the celebration in Minneapolis of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of The Northwest- 
ern Miller on Nov. 22-24, Robert S. 
Craig, president of the association, was 
chosen to attend as the delegate of both 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters and the London Flour Trade 
Association, 

The annual meeting of the London 
Vlour Trade Association was held Dec. 
14 in the directors’ room of the London 
Corn Exchange, and members attended 
in large numbers. Mr. Craig presided, 
and after the usual routine business had 
been disposed of, gave a detailed ac- 
count of his visit to Minneapolis. He 
told those present how greatly he was 
impressed with the arrangements that 
were made by The Northwestern Miller 
for the entertainment of its guests, and 
that it was an experience he would not 
have missed for anything in the world. 

To him it was a wonderful spectacle 
to see between 400 and 500 representa- 
tive men assembled from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, and also 
from Europe, to pay tribute to William 
C. Edgar and The Northwestern Miller. 
Mr. Craig said many complimentary 
things about the entertainment that was 
provided for the visitors, especially as 
regards the zoological exhibits at the 
University of Minnesota and the art ex- 
hibits at the Minneapolis Art Institute. 
He also was full of praise for the spe- 
cial concert given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and the singing of 
Miss Florence Macbeth. 

J. C. Pillman proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Craig for having so ably 
and satisfactorily represented the asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, saying he felt 
sure there was no one who could have 
done it better. He was exceedingly glad 
to hear from Mr. Craig that the modal of 
the Mayflower, presented to The North- 
western Miller by the importers of the 
United Kingdom, had reached its des- 
tination safely, and he hoped that it 
would remain with The Northwestern 
Miller as an emblem recalling that both 
English and Americans came from one 
stock and had the same racial ideals. 


C. F. G, Rarxes. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE FOREIGN BANK 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, is the author of a bill to 
create a Federal Reserve foreign bank 
under the supervision of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, to be located in New 
York. The bank would have an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000,000 and would 
be authorized to begin business with a 
paid up capital of $500,000,000 in gold. 
The stock would be taken at par by the 
reserve banks, according to their capi- 
tal and surplus, to be paid for in gold. 

The bank would:have authority to dis- 
count notes, drafts and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial trans- 
actions—notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial or commercial purposes, or 
the proceeds of which were used or are 
to be used for such purposes. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would determine or 
define the character of paper eligible for 
discount. 

Crartes C. Harr. 





ALIEN PROPERTY FUND FOR RELIEF 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The proposal to 
appropriate money for German relief, to 
include a large donation of wheat, was 
brought to the attention of Congress 
again during the week ending Dec. 22 
through a bill introduced by Senator 
Watson, of Indiana. The Watson bill 
provides for transferring from _ the 
Treasury to a commission to be appoint- 
ed by the President the sum of $27,- 
000,000, to be used to purchase wheat 
and fats for the people of Germany 
who are in need of food. 

The money would be taken from funds 
turned into the Treasury by the alien 
property custodian, coming from interest 
payments on money held by the latter 
under the alien property act and not re- 
turnable. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 





HEAVY GRAIN STORAGE AT TOLEDO 

Totevo, Oxnto.—The largest quantity 
of grain stored in the Toledo harbor for 
many years will be here this winter. Al- 
together about 18 boats containing 4,500,- 
000 bus will be moored in the river, 
ready for shipment in the spring. 

This reminds local grain men of old 
times when Toledo was much more of a 
grain center. Back in 1880 the receipts 
of wheat and flour at Toledo amounted 
to the equivalent of 57,000,000 bus, of 
which about 1,000,000 were flour. The ele- 
vator capacity at that time was 7,500,- 
000 bus, and has suffered considerable 
shrinkage since. There is talk of build- 
ing another elevator here within the next 
12 months. 

The barge Alex Maitland, loaded with 
grain from Fort William, arrived at To- 
ledo Dec. 18, which will be the last 
cargo of the season. The Wm. F. Fitch, 
which towed the Maitland down, went on 
to Buffalo. 

W. H. Wigaern. 





FLOUR AWARD AT LOW FIGURE 

Torepo, Ou1o.—Considerable comment 
has been made among Ohio millers on an 
award of flour just made for state in- 
stitutions to a country miller at $4.38, 
jute, for a straight flour, delivered. The 
amount of the award was approximately 
1,200 bbls, and millers cannot figure how 
the flour can be made at such price. 
The other bids were considerably higher 
and within a comparatively narrow 
range, showing that most millers seem 
to be figuring their costs about the 
same. 

W. H. Wicern. 





ASSIGNED TO WHEAT COST INQUIRY 
Wasuinoton, D. C—O. A. Juve and 
R. S. Washburn, division of cost produc- 
tion, United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, have been temporarily 
assigned to the United States Tariff 
Commission to assist in collecting data 
on the cost of producing wheat. 
Caries C. Hart. 





TARIFF HEARINGS IN FEBRUARY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is understood 
that the Tariff Commission has decided 
to hold open hearings some time in Feb- 
ruary on the application for an increase 
in the duty on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts under the flexible provision of the 
tariff law. The“commission is trying to 
expedite the hearings, but is unable to 
fix a definite date for the open hearings 
until something is known as to when the 
field investigators may be expected to 
turn in their reports. 

The position of the millers was made 
clear to the commission during the pre- 


liminary hearings here in Washington 
several weeks ago by A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. Mr. Husband told the commis- 
sion that the millers desired, in the event 
of any change in the tariff, to have the 
present relation between wheat and flour 
retained in the new schedules. 
Cuaries C. Harr. 


DRIVE ON SHORT TRADING 


Congressmen’s Correspondence Heavy with 
Demands for Investigation, but Reluctance 
to Act Is Reported from Washington 


Wasunincton, D. C.—Commodity ex- 
change activities are said to be reason- 
ably sure of being let alone at this ses- 
sion of Congress, notwithstanding some 
threatening legislation which has been 
introduced. Senators and _ representa- 
tives have on their desks a large amount 
of correspondence indicating a country- 
wide drive on short trading. 

While there are some in both houses 
of Congress who admit that they would 
like to accept this correspondence as a 
mandate from their constituents, they 
fear to go further than the Capper- 
Tincher act, feeling that there is a dan- 
ger line in legislation beyond which the 
effect would be bad rather than good. 
These willing statesmen are therefore 
advising their constituents that just at 
this time they regard the Capper-Tincher 
law as adequate. 

There is some tendency to believe that 
a law can be drafted to meet the ob- 
jections raised by the Supreme Court to 
such measures, but no earnest effort 
seems likely to be made in that direc- 
tion. It is reported that members of 
the Minneapolis Chamber .of Commerce 
while in Washington recently were asked 
to give an opinion on short trading on 
the exchanges, but they are said to have 
declined to discuss the matter. 

The majority of senators and repre- 
sentatives are thought to be unwilling to 
go further than the present laws gov- 
erning exchange activities, although some 
murmurings are heard, even among foes 
of additional legislation, to the effect 
that there are too many subgrades for 
wheat. Cartes C, Harr. 











VICTORIAN MILL DESTROYED 
MeEtsourne, Vicrortra, Nov. 21.—The 
flour mill owned by Messrs. G. Kyd & 
Co. at Birchip, a rural township in Vic- 
toria, has been burned. Within an hour 
the portion of the establishment contain- 
ing all the machinery, 700 bags of wheat 
and 1,000 bags of flour had been com- 
pletely gutted. A fireproof wall and 
doors saved the storage shed, in which 
there were 3,000 bags of flour and 1,000 
bags of wheat. It is estimated that it 
will cost £15,000 to replace the loss, part 

of which was covered by insurance. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





GRAIN, HANDLING IN THE ORIENT 
Wasuineton, D. C.—B, W. Whitlock, 
in charge of Pacific Coast headquarters 
of Federal Grain Supervision, sailed on 
Dec. 16 from San Francisco on the Presi- 
dent Madison for the Orient, where he 
will spend several months. In the Jap- 
anese Empire and in the commercial cen- 
ters of China he will obtain official sam- 
ples and information covering grain 
shipped from United States ports under 
certification of inspection. He will also 
study at close range the methods of 
handling American grain in oriental mar- 

kets upon discharge from the carriers. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





DEATH OF RICHARD K, NOYE 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24,—(Special 
Telegram)—Richard Kirby Noye, of 
Queenstown, Ont., died while visiting 
friends in Buffalo. He was taken ill and 
was unable to return to his home. At 
the time of his death Mr. Noye was 86 
years old. For many years he was head 
of the Noye Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, manu- 
facturers of flour mill machinery. He 
became head of the company following 
the retirement of his father, John P. 
Noye, the founder. The firm went out 
of existence when the son retired several 
years ago. Mr. Noye was widely known 
among millers of the eastern section of 
the country. Two sons, August and 
Richard, survive. Private funeral serv- 
ices were held here. 

P. D, Fannestocx. 
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FARM RELIEF MEASURES 


Identical Bills Introduced in House and 
Senate Call for $50,000,000 Loan Fund 
for Spring Wheat States 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Coulter plan 
of agricultural relief for the spring 
wheat area of the Northwest has been 
placed before Congress in the form of 
identical bills introduced in Senate and 
House by Senator Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, and Representative Burtness, of 
North Dakota. 

Briefly the measure provides for an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 as a revolv- 
ing fund to be made available, $20,000,- 
000 in the present fiscal year, $20,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, $10,000,000 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. The fund would be 
administered by a commission to be com- 
posed of the secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Treasury, with the 
Secretary of Agriculture as chairman, 
the commission to be known as the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Diversification Com- 
mission. 

Advances would be made to farmers, 
particularly wheat farmers, in individual 
amounts not exceeding $1,000 to pur- 
chase live stock which would include 
dairy and beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry, the loans to run not more than 
five years and the interest not to exceed 
6 per cent. The commission would ter- 
minate its services on June 30, 1926. 

The plan is designed as the first effort 
of the government to bring about crop 
diversification in those sections where ag- 
riculture veers heavily to a single crop. 
The bill was drafted by Representative 
Burtness, of North Dakota, and was ap- 
proved by a committee composed of 
senators Shipstead, Minnesota, Frazier, 
North Dakota, Norbeck, South Dakota, 
and Walsh, Montana, and representatives 
Anderson, Minnesota, Burtness, North 
Dakota, Williamson, South Dakota, and 
Leavitt, Montana. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 








SENDS CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Every member of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
was sent a Christmas letter by Fred C. 
Haller, president of the association. 
This letter was in keeping with the 
spirit of good will and peace on earth 
and closed with a touching bit of poetry 
entitled “My Wish for You.” The letter 
to each baker was mailed so as to reach 
him by Christmas eve. 

Mr. Haller made the usual Christmas 
distribution of gifts to his staff of work- 
ers at the Haller Baking Co. plants at 
Pittsburgh, Akron and Toledo. 


C. C. Latus. 





FIRE DESTROYS OHIO MILL 

To.epo, Onto, Dec. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—It is reported that the Blue 
Ribbon Mill, successor to the Soyco Mill, 
manufacturers of feed, Greenville, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire Dec. 22, with a 
loss given as $150,000, insured. This was 
one of the properties promoted by the 
Underwriters’ Securities Corporation, of 
which C. C. Truax is syndicate manager. 
Another of the properties is the Dixie 
corn and wheat mills, Circleville, Ohio, 
formerly operated by ig Shane un- 
der the name of Circleville Milling Co. 


W. H. Wiaern. 





FLOUR MILLING IN FINLAND 


It is estimated that from one fourth 
to one third of the grinding in Finland 
is done in modern mills, while the rest 
is done in old-style mills using hand- 
power, wind, and water. Such mills 
lack even the most simple cleaning and 
scouring machines, and the contents of 
the grain bags are placed directly on 
the stones for grinding. There are plans, 
however, for building a number of new 
plants, based on the roller system, ac- 
cording to Consul Davis in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. Rye is 
the principal grain used for bread mak- 
ing in Finland. The total grain consump- 
tion of the country is about 27,000,000 
bus annually, of which one fourth is 
wheat. Of the yearly rye consumption, 
about 11,000,000 bus are of domestic pro- 
duction; about 5,500,000 bus are import- 
ed. Rye is usually imported as grain; 
wheat usually as flour. 
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COLOMBIAN FLOUR MARKET 


Ready Opportunity for American Flour Re- 
ported by United States Consul at Car- 
tagena—Local Manufacture Small 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—A ready market 
is offered for a considerable amount of 
American flour in the city of Cartagena, 
Colombia, and the country tributary 
thereto, according to a report received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
Lester L. Tahaeee, consul at that city. 

This market, the report says, is now 
being supplied partly by importation 
and partly by local manufacture from 
imported wheat. No wheat is grown in 
northern Colombia, and that produced 
in the interior highlands of the country is 
said to be inferior to that grown in the 
temperate zone. Flour made from this 
wheat is not brought into the Cartagena 
district. The demand for wheat flour, 
therefore, must be satisfied by the im- 
portation of flour from abroad, or of 
wheat to be manufactured in local mills. 
The United States held a long lead as 
the country of origin of wheat flour im- 
ported to the nee district during 
1921-22, the figres being 4,000 bbls in 
1921 and 8,000 in 1922. 

There is only one flour mill in the 
district. It is located at Cartagena, and 
its products are shipped to practically 
all parts of the country commercially 
tributary to the city. This mill has an 
annual production of from 80,000 to 
100,000 sacks of flour of 25 lbs each. 
This amount, together with imports, may 
be said to constitute the entire annual 
consumption of wheat flour in the dis- 
trict. 

Inhabitants of the Cartagena district, 
which includes the department of Boli- 
var and that portion of the intendencia 
of Choco which lies east of the Andean 
Divide, number about 500,000. Of this 
number it is estimated that only between 
30 and 40 per cent are able to afford 
wheat bread as an article of daily diet. 
The others eat it only on feast days, or 
church holidays, as a dainty. The per- 
centage of consumers of wheat flour 
among the pa may not be expected 
to gain materially, therefore, until an in- 
crease in the general prosperity of the 
district has raised the standard of liv- 
ing. There are a number of construc- 
tion projects to begin soon which will 
give employment to many laborers, and 
thereby increase their purchasing ability. 

The consumption of wheat flour in the 
city of Cartagena alone is estimated at 
12,500 bbls. Of this amount, between 
5,000 and 7,500 bbls are made into bread 
and biscuits by the two modern bakeries 
using machinery, and the rest is used 
by smaller bakeries and in the homes. 
By far the larger part of the flour con- 
sumed is purchased in the form of bread 
and cakes, for the Colombian kitchen 
contains no oven. The larger of the two 
modern bakeries, the Panaderia Bene- 
detti, uses 300 bbls of both imported and 
domestic flour a month. The other, the 
Panaderia Modelo, uses domestic flour 
exclusively, although it formerly bought 
imported flour. It uses 1,750 bbls per 
year. 

Only the best grades of flour are im- 
ported. One reason is that the import 
duty is levied by weight, and is quite 
as high for cheap flour as for the best 
rade, besides which, only high grade 
our can stand the climate. The only 
imported flour to be found in the mar- 
ket now is American made, and it is one 
of the best known brands of first qual- 
7 manufactured in the United States. 
The only other brand of flour in the 
market is labeled Heroica, and is pro- 
duced by the Cartagena mill owned and 
ae a | oF Enrique Enriques y Cia, 
Molino de Trigo. 

The American brand sells at $10.40 
er bag of five 25-lb sacks, wholesale. 
it retails at $2.50@2.80 for each 25-lb 
sack. Heroica flour always sells slightly 
under American flour. American flour 
is imported by several firms in Carta- 
gena, which compete for the local de- 
mand. 

Larger importing houses have the ad- 
vantage over the smaller ones, Consul 
Schnare states, in that they are able to 
take advantage of offers of cash dis- 
counts, while the smaller firms must have 
credit. Prices should, therefore, be 
uoted at 30@90 days, with a discount 
for cash. Quotations f.o.b. New York 
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or New Orleans are quite acceptable to 
the larger firms, as they have agents in 
these cities and can arrange for the ship- 
ment of goods through them. Quota- 
tions c.i.f. Cartagena are, however, ap- 
preciated by the smaller firms. 

“American manufacturers of flour,” 
writes Mr. Schnare, “should first offer 
their products to the large importing 
firms in Cartagena. If these cannot be 
interested a market should be sought 
with the retail dealers or consumers, who 
might be induced to place a trial order 
for an unknown brand. 

“The greatest obstacle to the importa- 
tion of Son is the high duty levied. It 
is assessed at 4c per lb, to which sur- 
taxes of 2 per cent, 5 per cent and 10 
per cent are applied. The duty is levied 
on the gross weight of the shipment. 
The weight of the shipment should be 
very carefully ascertained, and stated 
in the consular invoice. Wheat flour in- 
tended for exportation to Cartagena 
should be packed in 25-lb sacks and 
shipped in heavy ‘duty bags’ of burlap, 
each containing five 25-lb sacks.” 

Cuartes C. Harr, 





PURITY BAKING CO. 


The Max Oscher Co., Inc., New York, 
is sending to the trade a prospectus 
covering common stock offering of the 
Purity Baking Co., of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The stock is offered at $37 per 
share, to yield about 8 per cent. The 
prospectus reads: “Just as the Cushman, 
Ward, General and several other large 
baking companies are the leaders in the 
bakery business in the East, so the Purity 
Baking Co. is the dominant factor in the 
Northwest. Its five plants are located 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, and 
are all advantageously situated to serve 
their respective territories. These plants 
are modern in every respect, with the 
most improved baking machinery and 
equipment, making it possible to turn 
out a very high grade product at a 
minimum cost. The main plant, in St. 
Paul, is conceded to be the finest and 
largest baking establishment west of 
Chicago, and was the first bakery in the 
United States to install a gas fired, auto- 
matic, travelling oven, which is the most 
modern type of baking machinery. 

“The territory served by the company 
is by no means confined to the Twin 
Cities and Duluth. The extensive and 
growing suburban territory surrounding 
these three cities offers a field of opera- 
tion which it has not overlooked. It has 
established _ bakery routes throughout 
this great outlying district, and, owing 
to the excellence of its products, has 
built up a very profitable suburban busi- 
ness. One of these routes extends 100 
miles from St: Paul. 

“Deducting from the five-year average 
the annual interest requirements of the 
$1,000,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, federal income taxes at the pres- 
ent rate and the annual dividend require- 
ments of the $289,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock, there is a balance 
of $140,177 available for dividends on 
the common stock, a sum equal to $2.67 
a share on the 52,500 shares of such stock 
outstanding. After making these deduc- 
tions from the net profits of the year 
ended Sept. 1, 1923, the balance is equal 
to $4.90 a share on the common stock, or 
nearly 20 per cent on the par value. 

“The 1924 fiscal year is expected to 
show still better results, as the 1923 
figures include only six months’ earn- 
ings from the new plant at Minneapolis, 
which is located in a very promising ter- 
ritory and within easy distance of the 
new $10,000,000 Ford Motor .Co. plant 
now under construction in St. Paul. 
Moreover, substantial savings which have 
been effected recently in the administra- 
tive and operating departments will be 
reflected in the 1924 figures. 

“It is conservatively estimated that 
the profits available for dividends on the 
common stock in the 1924 fiscal year will 
be equal to at least $6 per share. In 
view of the company’s current earning 
position and its bright peempests for the 
future, the directors have placed the 
common stock on a $3 annual dividend 
basis by declaring a quarterly dividend 
of 75c a share, payable Dec. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15. 

“The balance sheet of Sept. 1, 1923, 
shows the sound value of the plants and 
equipment of the company, as appraised 
on that date by the American Appraisal 





Co., as $2,034,026, or $745,026 in excess 
of the total funded debt and preferred 
stock outstanding. Adding to this $745,- 
026 the net quick assets of $459,577, we 
have net tangible assets of $1,204,603 for 
the common stock, a sum equal to ap- 
proximately $23 a share on the 52,500 
shares of such stock outstanding. This 
does not take into consideration the com- 
pany’s exceedingly valuable good-will, 
trademarks, etc., which are carried in the 
balance sheet at $510,781, a sum equal to 
an additional $10 per share on the com- 
mon stock. It is interesting to note that 
the net quick assets on Sept. 1, last, were 
more than $250,000 in excess of the 
amount the company usually requires for 
working capital, so that it is in an ex- 
cellent position to increase its produc- 
tion greatly without incurring any addi- 
tional capital liabilities. 

“It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that the best results in the baking busi- 
ness have been obtained through the con- 
solidation of prosperous concerns into 
large organizations, thus eliminating use- 
less competition and promoting efficiency. 
This has been very pnssenatatly accom- 

lished in practically all states east of 
llinois, and plans are now being con- 
templated for a consolidation of long- 
established leading baking concerns in 
various cities of the Northwest, using the 
Purity Baking Co. as the nucleus around 
which the consolidation could be built. 
In the event that these plans should ma- 
terialize, the stockholders of the Purity 
Baking Co. would naturally benefit 
through the great expansion of business 
which would undoubtedly develop as the 
result of a consolidation of a number of 
prosperous and well-managed concerns.” 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





LESS WHEAT IN EASTERN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Most of the reduc- 
tion in the Kansas wheat acreage was in 
the eastern counties, according to the 
federal report recently issued. For the 
state the reduction was 13 per cent, mak- 
ing the total 10,081,000 acres, with a 
condition of 84, compared with 73 a 
year ago. 

Farmers in the eastern third of the 
state have seeded 35 per cent less than 
last year. In central Kansas, the district 
usually considered as the state’s wheat 
belt, the acreage reduction amounts to 
about 10 per cent, while the western third 
of the state has not materially reduced 
the amount of wheat planted, the report 
states. 

In the west central part of the state, 
the report says, a group of counties has 
increased its wheat acreage over that of 
last year. 

The largest percentage of reduction 
was in Missouri, which was 25 per cent 
below last year’s sowings. Nebraska 
showed a reduction of 12 per cent, and 
Oklahoma of 8 per cent, 


Harvey E. Yants. 





NORWAY BUYS RUSSIAN RYE 

The Norwegian and Soviet governments 
have entered into a contract for the pur- 
chase of 20,000 tons rye, bringing the 
total of Russian rye purchased by Nor- 
way during the past year up to 55,000 
tons, of which 5,000 have been delivered. 
According to a dispatch from the Ameri- 
can legation at Christiania, the contract 
specified that Norwegian tonnage is to 
be used and that payment is to be made 
by cash in American dollars. One half 
of the money paid for the grain is to 
be deposited in a Norwegian bank to 
the credit of the Russian government, 
and Norwegian goods are to be pur- 
chased for such amount. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered with the Patent Office included 
the following: Berea ag Loong, ie 
milling products; Black Bros. Flour 
Mills, Beatrice, Neb., wheat flour; High- 
land (Ill.) Milling Co., wheat flour; J. S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, cookies, 
cakes and crackers; Genevieve Jackson, 
Inc., Burbank, Cal., cookies; F. L. Jones 
& Co., Bangor, Maine, crackers and bis- 
cuits; Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
wheat flour; J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, wheat flour; N. 
Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 
wheat flour; Ward ,Baking Co. New 
York, bread; Willis Norton & Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, wheat flour. 


Cuaries C, Hart. 
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ARGENTINA’S GOOD CROPS 


Government Report Indicates Continued sat- 
isfactory Progress—Excellent Har- 
vest Is Expected 





Buenos Ames, Argentina, Nov. 27.— 
At the end of last week the board of 
rural economy and statistics presented 
its fortnightly report to the ministry of 
a orgy er on the state of the crops of 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, rye and bird- 
seed, based on communications received 
from local rural inspectors, honor .iry 
correspondents, and officials of the bo. rd 
sent out to the agricultural zone. ‘I'he 
following is a free translation of the 
report: 

BUENOS AIRES 


In the northern zone the state of the 
crops is excellent, and a good harvest 
is looked for if the weather remuins 
favorable a few days longer. Hail has 
fallen in some parts, but the effect. on 
the zone as a whole are virtually nevli- 
poo Cutting will start in the exrly 

ays of December. , 

In the western zone the good out!0ok 
is maintained, especially for flax. In 
some isolated instances rain and jail 
have caused slight damage. 

At Necochea, in the eastern zone, {he 
crops are somewhat late. In general, 
their condition is excellent, the maxinim 
loss being calculated at 5 per cent. ‘ihe 
prospects indicate a better harvest t!.in 
was obtained last year. 

An excellent harvest is anticipated in 
the southern zone, particularly in the « is- 
trict of Coronel Sudrez, where the yic <s 
are very high. . 

A good harvest is expected here in ‘hie 
central zone, too, the crops being in 
normal condition. 


SANTA FE 


Rains have done some damage in ‘|e 
north of the province, but it is hoped 
that these losses will be compensaicd 
by an excellent harvest in the south. 
The flax is nearly all cut, and cutting of 
wheat will commence in the center «and 
the north as from Nov, 25. 


CORDOBA 

Hail and rain have caused some local 
damage to wheat and flax, estimated on 
different farms at from 20 to 100 jer 
cent. The rest of the crops, which have 
sustained no damage from these causvs, 
are in very good condition. Cutting of 
flax has started, and will become gener:l 
in the first few days of December whic, 
likewise, cutting of wheat will commence. 


ENTRE RIOS 


The crops are in excellent condition 
except in the zone of San Salvador. Cit- 
ting will start in the. latter days of 
November. 

PAMPA 

Hail has fallen in the north, causing, 
however, only small damage, which will 
be much more than compensated by ihe 
production of the rest of the territory, 
where prospects are extremely promisi:g. 

W. J. Lamp 





OKLAHOMA FLOUR CONTRACT CAS! 

The case of Guthrie Mill & Elevaior 
Co. vs. Thompson & Gibson, 214 lc. 
716, decided by the Oklahoma supre:ne 
court, involved questions concerning lhe 
measure of damages recoverable ‘or 
breach of a contract to buy two crs 
of flour. 

One point decided by the court was 
that where a seller, on the buyer’s ‘e- 
pudiation of the contract, elects to re- 
sell the goods, the resale need not or- 
dinarily be made immediately, but that 
generally it should be made within a 
reasonable time. In the absence of «ny 
evidence as to the market value of the 

s at the time of refusal to acc: )t, 
the price received on the resale will be 
regarded as market value. 

The court also applied the statutory 
rule in force in Oklahoma, that where 
no resale is made the seller is enti(!ed 
to recover “the excess, if any, of the 
amount due from the buyer, under the 
contract over the value to the seller, to 
gether with the excess, if any, of the ex- 
penses properly incurred in carrying the 
property to market, over those which 
would have been incurred for the «ar- 
riage thereof, if the buyer had accep ted 


it,’ 
A. L. H. Sree. 
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“Holiday dullness” is the gist of the 
reports received from spring wheat mills. 
Buying, naturally, was light during the 
week ended Dec. 22, and thus far there 
has been little inquiry. Some business is 
booked daily, but it is confined largely 
to the mixed car and car lot trade. The 
larger buyers are not expected to do 
much until after stock taking has been 
completed. Then, if salesmen’s reports 
can be depended upon, fair business may 
be looked for, because stocks generally 
in the hands of the trade are represented 
as light. 

Virst clear flour, which for weeks has 
been fairly active with some mills, is 
now quiet. Production, however, is light 
and in the main is disposed of as made. 
Some mills, unable to sell first clear to 
advantage, are accumulating stocks. Sec- 
ond clear is also slow. 

shipping directions are a little more 
plentiful, but the improvement in this 
respect is not - Most spring 
wheat mills closed down Saturday night 
or Sunday morning last, and remained 
idle over the Christmas holiday. Only 
14 out of the 27 Minneapolis mills are 
now in operation, while the output for 
the week ended Dec. 22 represented 35 
per cent of the total capacity. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 26 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
COCCOR. ve nb-0 00 & olc-0 08 $5.90@6.55 $7.10@7.55 
Standard patent ...... 5.75@6.10 6.90@7.00 
Second patent ........ 5.55@5.95 6.70@6.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.25@4.75 5.30@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.90 

140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Some inquiry is reported from maca- 
roni manufacturers for semolinas but, 
where bids are made, they are usually 
40@50e bbl under mill limits. Buyers 
are showing more and more of a ten- 
dency to “shop,” working one mill 
against another, in an endeavor to buy 
at lower levels. Mills, however, are less 
inclined to sell at a loss and, generally 
speaking, are holding prices more in line 
with wheat values. Bookings, conse- 
quently, are light. 

In the week ending Dec. 22, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 49,248 
bbls durum products, compared with 61,- 
788 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Dec. 26 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.60@5.80 $5.70@5.75 

Fancy patent ........ 4.90@5.40 ....@.... 

Durum GOP bs ce Vinge 3.90@4.356 4.75@4.85 

Clear ow wiweepeewenasss 3.40@3.55 4.05@4.15 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed has suffered another relapse, 
and has lost practically all of the gain 
made two weeks ago. Continuance of 
the mild weather and the intervention of 
the holidays almost put a stop to de- 
mand. City mills, being sold ahead, hold 
their asking prices unchanged, but there 
1s a lot of distress feed on the market, 
and jobbers have been forced to reduce 
their quotations $1@2 ton. A little im- 
provement was noticeable in inquiry on 

eC, 

Bran is nominally $24.50 ton and 
Standard middlings $23.50@24, Minneap- 
olis, though sales of the latter are re- 
ported by jobbers at as low as $23.25. 
This is $1.50@2.50 under what mills ask. 
Standard midd are becoming scarce. 
Southern inquiry is again developing for 
this grade. 

With prices weak, difficulty is experi- 


enced in getting the trade to furnish di- 
rections on the $29@30 feed bought for 
December shipment. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26@27 
ton, standard middlings $25.50@26, flour 
middlings $30@30.50 and red dog $32@ 
34, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Dec. 26 Year ago 
eee ae @24.50 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.50 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 29.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
The first annual report of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, lin- 
seed crushers, shows total sales for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1923, of $41,334,- 
341. After deducting all expenses, 
taxes and depreciation, the net profits 
were $1,809,038. The combined earnings 
of the company for the period from its 
incorporation, May 10, 1923, to Sept. 30, 
were $254,767, and after deducting $130,- 
113 depreciation and $15,581 for federal 
taxes, there remained net earnings of 
$109,072. 
NORTH DAKOTA CORN SHOW 
North Dakota is to hold a corn show, 
the first in its history, at Bismarck, Jan. 
22-24. Those back of the movement hope 
to prove that North Dakota corn ranks 
with the best. They want to encourage 
corn raising in that state, and do what 
is possible to improve quality, increase 
yields, etc. A number of attractive 
prizes are offered for the best exhibits, 
both individual and by districts. 


MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 

The 100-bbl roller mill at Henderson, 
Minn., operated by H. Krampitz, burned 
recently, with a loss estimated at ap- 
proximately $12,000. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. 

NOTES 

E. R. McDonald has been appointed 
receiver for the Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. flour, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
visiting his Minneapolis milling connec- 
tions. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
entertained its employees with a Christ- 
mas party and dinner at its plant on 
Dec, 22. 

H. J. Patterson, Omaha manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is making 
one of his periodic visits to Minneapolis 
headquarters. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
company’s mills at Atchison, Kansas, 
and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Otto R. Emrich formally opened his 
new bakery at 2603 Bloomington Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Dec. 4-5. The plant 
is a model one in every respect. 

August A. Moline, superintendent for 
the Farwell & Rhines Co., millers, Water- 
town, N. Y., is spending the Christmas 
holidays in Minneapolis with his family. 

The American Feed Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. Lou J. Weitzman, 
of the Weitzman Milling Co., is the prin- 
cipal. 

John A. Hewitt, Minneapolis, north- 


_western agent of the Pere Marquette 


road, is spending the holidays with his 
daughter and her family in Detroit, 
Mich. is 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 26 as follows: 
sight, $4.33% ; three-day, $4.3344; 60-day, 
$4.314%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.80. 

G. W. Jackson, proprietor of Jack- 
son’s Quality Bake Shop, Minneapolis, 
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has awarded contracts for the erection 
of a wholesale bakery, 132x132, one story, 
to cost approximately $60,000. 

S. C. Petersen, of Madison, southern 
Wisconsin representative, J. L. Carwile, 
southern Michigan representative, and 
Frank H. Jordan, of Des Moines, who 
recently took over eastern Iowa terri- 
tory for the St. Paul Milling Co., are 
all visiting the mill this week. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Jr., manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, H. H. Whiting, sales man- 
ager, J. W. Avery, wheat buyer, and 
Max A. Lehman, superintendent, Minne- 
apolis, were recently appointed members 
of the board of directors of the company. 

Joseph R. H. Jacoby, representing 
Harry G. Wolf, of The Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week, endeavoring to find a 
buyer for the Paramount mill of the 
United States Cereal Co. It is under- 
stood the property is offered for $200,000. 

The Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, has purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of the Kelley Baking Co., Mason 
City, and will take possession on Jan. 1. 
This will give the Pfaff interests a daily 
capacity of approximately 30,000 loaves. 
Otto C. Pfaff is secretary and manager. 


Based on the close, Dec. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 97c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 9lc; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 96c, No. 1 northern 93c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 
northern 93c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 84c, No. 1 northern 78c. 

The annual Christmas dinner and dance 
tendered by the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, to its employees, was 
given Dec. 20, in the dining room at 
the company’s plant. About 75 were 
present. A 20-ft Christmas tree was a 
feature of the decorations. Following 
the distribution of gifts, J. W. Daniels, 
president, made an interesting talk. 


C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, 
have taken over the agency for the 
Northwest and Canada of the Marvel 
feeder, manufactured by the Anglo- 
American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
This feeder is the invention of a Min- 
neapolis man and is said to be a radical 
departure from _ old-established _ lines. 
Millers who have seen it are favorably 
impressed. 


The elevator at New Richmond, Wis., 
formerly owned by the Farmers’ Grain 
Co., but purchased some time ago by the 
New Richmond Roller Mills Co., burned 
Dec. 17. The company had installed 
feed grinding equipment in it. The 
Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, is sal- 
vaging the grain. C. A. Weaver & Co. 
are now planning a feed mill for the 
company and have sold it an attrition 
mill and other equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Dec. 26: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

ls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ....... 561,000 198,789 35 
Previous week ... 561,000 223,497 40 
Year ago .......- 561,000 264,185 47 
Two years. ago... 546,000 206,140 37 
Three years ago.. 546,000 248,690 46 
Four years ago... 546,000 335,280 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 235,755 45 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Dec. 29... «...+% 214,850 202,160 236,380 
Dec, 22... 198,789 264,185 206,140 248,690 
Dec. 15... 223,497 291,585 222,485 279,480 
Dec. 8.... 229,970 343,432 183,120 296,545 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
2,500 


Dee. 29... crvcce . BBO. occsee 3,315 
Dec. 22... 1,707 4,676 ..cnce 1,070 
Dec. 15... 1,271 657 =... 1,430 
Dec, 8.... 1,428 1,540 715 355 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ....... 287,850 145,413 50 
Previous week ... 396,090 209,352 53 
Year ago ........ 287,850 161,260 56 
Two years ago... 421,890 180,790 42 
Three years ago.. 411,390 152,865 37 
Four years ago... 424,260 183,275 43 
Five years ago... 345,750 296,490 85 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Nov. 10. 51 57,250 221,975 244,305 ans 
Nov. 17. 52 63,900 220,920 248,355 1,558 1,228 
Nov. 24. 57 65,300 272,445 275,040 3,957 3,804 
Dec. 1.. 60 67,240 246,580 217,790 2,255 1,172 
Dec. 8.. 62 68,540 225,310 236,590 2,708 2,049 
Dec. 15. 59 66,015 209,352 225,530 1,463 969 
Dec. 22. 41 47,975 145,413 161,260 ae 


WHEAT 


With wheat receipts liberal, cash pre- 
miums on some of the lower grades are 
off a little at Minneapolis. There is 
enough milling demand, however, for the 
meager offerings of choice grades to 
keep values firm at the limits of the 
week ending Dec. 22. No. 1 dark north- 
ern is readily salable at May price to 
9c bu over, and No. 1 northern ‘at 4c 
under to 4c over May. 

A very small percentage of the cur- 
rent receipts of durum wheat is of good 
milling quality and, consequently, pre- 
miums on this variety are strong. No. 
1 amber is quoted at 2@1l6c bu over 
the Duluth December option. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
BOG. 29: «ccicen $1.10% @1.21% $1.08% @1.19% 
Bee, BO on cce 1.09% @1.20% 1.07% @1.18% 
Dec. 21 ..2... 1.07% @1.17% 1.055% @1.15% 
Dec. 22 ...... 107% @1.17% 1.05% @1.16% 
ee were 1.08% @1.18% 1.06% @1.16% 
BOR, BOW cucse sacwes assoc sneneeescene 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Pe, BO scesss $1.09% @1.12% $1.07% @1.09% 
Bees BO 2k. coe 1.0858 @1.11% 1.06% @1.08% 
Se eee 1.065% @1.09% 1.04% @1.06% 
ae 1.06% @1.09% 1.04% @1.06% 
SS . were 1.07% @1.10% 1.05% @1.07% 
Se: DY neces Weeds BP iisoces 05.0 0:9 cha tee 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec, May 
: ere $1.08% $1.11% 22..... $1.05 $1.08% 
| eee 1.07% 1.10% 24..... 1.05% @1.09% 
|: 1.06% 1.089% 36%.... weccee sosses 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No.9 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


08. 29 ..cces $ .94 @1.04 $ .92 @1.02 
OG, BD ocsicce -93% @1.03% .91% @1.04% 
Bes BO vcecce -92% @1.02% -90% @1.00% 
eee -91% @1.01% -89% @ .99% 
mene, BS .sccts -91%@1.01% 89% @ .99% 
BOG, BSP. ...ce sescce Decesee coveccQPosevne 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
 * see $ .92 @ .99 $ .91 @ .98 
, Se eee 91% @ .98% 903% @ .97% 
Dec, BL ....06 90% @ .97% 89% @ .96% 
Dec. 33 ...... 89%@ .96% 88% @ .95% 
Dec. 34 ...+-. 89% @ .96% 884%@ .95% 
BOG, BEF .nncc covecs anes. 00a claesdas 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 22, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 2,506 5,442 1,439 1,623 
Duluth ....... 486 806 448 553 
DAG ccscks 2,992 6,248 1,887 2,176 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 22, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
) 1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 53,007 64,274 50,592 52,942 
Duluth ....... 22,402 39,134 32,997 28,902 
Totals ..... 75,409 103,408 83,589 81,844 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 


Dec. 18 ... 299 427 81 (117 2,089 675 
Dec. 19 ... 224 422 119 233 1,677 705 
Dec. 20 ... 340 568 44 112 1,486 564 


132 1,714 648 
113 1,167 689 
> 


Dec, 21 ... 201 529 100 
Dec. 22 ... 324 510 95 

















Dec. 24... 468 °*.. 263 °%.. 1,566 
Totals ..1,856 2,456 692 707 9,698 3,181 
*Holiday. 


(Continued on page 1339.) 
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Stimulated by a further decline of 
approximately 20c bbl, new bookings of 
flour in the Southwest showed the 
strongest indications of improvement in 
a considerable period, during the week 
ending Dec. 22, The decline in the past 
fortnight amounts to 30@35c bbl. 

Broader inquiry and firm bids which 
were not far out of line with the quoted 
prices were reported by several millers 
a week ago, as indicating a renewal of 
buying. any of these developed into 
bookings on the decline, and additional 
buyers demonstrated that they are no 
longer indifferent to present flour values, 
by asking for offers on _ substantial 
amounts. The principal interest so far 
has been among jobbers, although in a 
few instances idiees have made pur- 
chases for late winter shipment. 

Sales made were mostly for shipment 
in 60 or 90 days. Bookings of one and 
two cars to small dealers were also a bit 
more numerous on the decline, consti- 
tuting practically all of the spot busi- 
ness, 

Buyers seemed more willing to pay 
mills’ asking prices than during the past 
six weeks. One sale of short patent, 
10,000 bbls, packed in cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, was reported at $5.90. Another 
mill sold a 5,000-bbl lot to an estab- 
lished jobbing connection in the central 
states on the same basis, at $6.15. Sev- 
eral mills received resting orders, ac- 
ceptance of which hinged on additional 
declines of 10@15c in the market. The 
volume of these latter was by no means 
small, Other business was transacted at 
a range of 50@60c bbl downward from 
the top quotations. Average percentage 
of sales in relation to capacity in the 
Southwest was better than 50 per cent. 
In a few instances, mills booked more 
than capacity for the week. 

Shipping instructions were still inac- 
tive, and production of flour in the 
Southwest was small, compared to the 
average for the season to date. How- 
ever, it is believed this situation will be 
relieved immediately, as instructions to 
ship on old contracts are being received 
in good volume, to be effective the last 
week of 1923. Such shipments will not 
be received by buyers in time to be 
counted in this year’s inventories. Such 
a condition usually occurs every year, 
millers say, and the opinion is general 
that the running time of mills will be 
substantially increased in the near fu- 
ture. Few plants were being operated 
more than 16 hours in the week ending 
Dec. 22. 

Export trade, while not active, con- 
tinued in moderate proportions. The 
West Indies and Latin American mar- 
kets did not buy as heavily as in other 
recent weeks, but sales to Holland, Bel- 

ium and Germany were slightly larger. 

irst and second clears were wanted 
principally, although occasional lots of 
better grades were worked. Prices of 
clears and lower grades did not reflect 
the full decline of the market. First 
clear sold to the West Indies at $4, bulk, 
Kansas City. Sales were made to Hol- 
land and Germany at $3.90@4, on the 
same basis. One mill sold 275 tons soft 
wheat first clear to Belgium, obtaining a 
price equal to $8.70, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Dec. 22): 
patent, $5.55@6.05; 95 per cent, $5.05@ 
5.60; straight, $4.70@5.20; first clear, 
$3.85@4.15; second clear, $3.40@3.65; 


low grade, $3.20@3.35. 
An extremely sensitive market, which 


carried millfeed up $1 early, later re- 
acted, and quotations closed the week of 
Dec. 22 50c below the close of the pre- 
ceding week. At no time was demand 
active or offerings much different than 
recently. The short-lived strength in the 
market was largely due to reports of 
curtailment of production, together with 
the fact that stocks generally are sup- 
posed to be small. The difficulty in 
trading in bran which has been apparent 
for over a fortnight was again experi- 
enced, and was a factor in the reaction. 

Business was limited mostly to a spot 
basis by mills, asking prices for deferred 
shipments being considered out of line. 
Interior southwestern points maintained 
their usual premiums of $1@1.50 over 
the Kansas City market. Moderate sales 
of gray shorts were reported at slightly 
reduced prices. Little interest was dis- 
layed in brown shorts. Quotations of 

ec. 22, sacked, per ton: bran, $25@ 
25.50; brown shorts, $26.50@27.50; gray 
shorts, $29.50@30.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 150,900 86,155 57 
Previous week ... 150,900 94,616 62 
YOOP OBO cccccece 132,900 94,737 71 
Two years ago... 105,900 78,200 73 

Five-year average ....---sseeeerees 75.1 

Ten-year average ......-...eeeeees 79.7 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 510,030 307,020 60 
Previous week ... 510,030 314,425 61 
Year ago ........ 507,030 342,772 67 
Two years ago .. 492,330 265,107 53 

Five-year average ......-seeeeseees 70.1 

Ten-year average .......-..serenee 79.2 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 23,069 bbls, as compared with 18,- 
887 in the previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 43 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec. 16-32 2... ccccsecvrece 21,899 46 
Previous week ..........+++ 22,122 46 
YVOGP OBO .ccccccccscscccss 40,774 86 
Two years ago ........... 22,986 48 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ........ 23,100 24,472 105 
Previous week ..... 23,100 23,633 102 
VOOF GOO cccecccecs 23,100 16,642 72 
Two years ago..... 19,200 10,154 52 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Dec. 
22, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west represented 43 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 56 per cent the previous 
week and 58 per cent week ending Dec. 8. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Dec. 22: hard wheat, 
No.. 1 $1.08@1.17 bu, No. 2 99c@§$1.17, 
No. 3 97c@$1.17, No. 4 92c@$1.15; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.07@ 
1.08, No. 3 $1.04@1.06, No. 4 $1.01@1.03. 

White corn, No. 2 67@68c, No. 3 65@ 
65i4c, No. 4 634% @64c; yellow corn, No. 
2 6644@67c, No. 3 65@65%6c, No. 4 64c; 
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mixed corn, No. 2 6644c, No. 3 65c, No. 
4 6316c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


e—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis. 17,550 19,825 101,075 104,325 
Wh’'t, bus.1,248,750 1,535,300 594,000 1,155,600 
Corn, bus.. 632,500 266,250 358,750 40,000 


Oats, bus.. 312,800 166,600 153,000 79,500 

Rye, bus... 6,600 3,300 1,100 3,300 

Barley, bus 27,000 16,500 20,800 6,500 

Bran, tons. 860 1,100 4,620 4,760 

Hay, tons.. 5,568 6,708 1,596 1,836 
CORN GOODS 


Further reductions of about 10c are 
quoted in Kansas City for corn meal, 
although sales of corn bran were made 
at unchanged prices. The following quo- 
tations for car lots, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, were current in Kansas City Dec. 
22: cream meal, $3.60; pearl meal, $3.50; 
standard meal, $3.40; corn bran, $29; 
hominy feed, $28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%c, 
December seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%4c, December seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 5044c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%4c, December sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 63c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%c, via 
New York 60c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5814c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 58%c, via New 
York 66c. 


PROTEST POLICING RULES 


Feed dealers, shippers and manufac- 
turers of Greater Kansas City have de- 
cided to protest certain of the policing 
rules on proportional rates which the 
railroads, in co-operation with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, propose to 
put into effect. This decision was 
reached following a meeting of the ship- 
pers, Dec. 19. The Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League is interested in the protests, 
also. 

The principal objections are to rules 
preventing the substitution of tonnage, 
and one requiring daily cancellation of 
tonnage to offset local sales and ship- 
ments to flat rate territory. Changes 
will be formulated and suggested to the 
Commission. The meeting was called by 
W. R. Scott, secretary and transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, 

CHEMISTS FORM REFEREE BOARD 

Chemists employed in commercial, in- 
dustrial and state laboratories in Greater 
Kansas City, including those connected 
with flour mills and grain firms, have 
organized themselves into the Kansas 
City Protein Referee Board. The ob- 
ject is to bring about better relations 
between millers, customers and elevator 
men by standardizing methods and re- 
sults in making protein reports on wheat 
and flour. 

The board at present has 11 members, 
who meet at luncheon each Wednesday. 
Unmarked samples of wheat are sent 
to each member every week, from which 
protein determinations are made. The 
results, as well as a report on the method 
of analysis, are forwarded to the chair- 
man, Ralph S. Herman, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and are subject to com- 
parison by the board. Care is taken to 
have each sample uniform, Mr. Herman 
said, in order that any variations in the 
results would be caused by the method 
of determination rather than by a dif- 
ference in the wheat. The members are 
working on a new method which, if per- 
fected, will do much to reduce the varia- 
tion now experienced in protein deter- 
minations. 

The new organization was formed with 
no idea of settling disputes concerning 
protein values, Mr. Herman said, despite 
the fact that practically all local labora- 
tories are represented. Only the protein 
content of the samples is considered. 

BOARD OF TRADE NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for 1924 officers of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, to be 
voted upon Jan, 8, have been announced 
as follows: for president, Allen Logan 
and Oliver Denton; for second vice presi- 
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dent, L. A. Fuller and W. W. Marshall: 
for directors, H. B. Ragan, J. J. Wol. 
cott, F. C. Blodgett, J. H. Woolridge, 
W. J. ernie. B. M. Huffine, J. A. 
Theis, C. E. Watkins, Asa D. Thomason, 
W. B. Lathrop, Paul Uhlmann, Kenneth 
Irons; for arbitration committee, W. W. 
Fuller, W. H. Marshall, E. C. Hocbel, 
John Stark, Paul D. Bartlett, F. T. Kane, 
E. L. Foulke, W. G. Hoover, Alfred G. 
Hertz, W. B. Young. 

Harry C. Gamage, second vice presi- 
dent during the 1923 term, automatically 
becomes first vice president. Harry Jj, 
Smith is the retiring president. , 

J. J. Wolcott and B. H. Huffine, iiom- 
inees for directors, withdrew from the 
race after the nominations were made. 
Two men named for places on the arbi- 
tration committee, Alfred C. Hertz and 
E. L. Foulke, also withdrew. 


NEW MANAGER FOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Announcement has been made otf the 
retirement of Charles H. Ridgway as 
manager of the southwestern agency of 
the Millers’ Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, in order that he may be more ac- 
tively engaged as secretary of the pzrent 
company, the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Leslie C. Gray has 
been appointed manager of the south- 
western agency. 

The offices of the mutual insurance 
companies at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wichita, Kansas, have been united under 
one management, with headquarters at 
Kansas City and a service office at 
Wichita. 

“The changes were made in order ‘hat 
the milling and grain interests of the 
southwestern territory might be nore 
efficiently and economically served in all 
matters pertaining to their insurance,” 
Mr. Ridgway said. “The southwestern 
agency now will represent practically all 
the flour mill mutual insurance com- 
panies of the United States. One in- 
spection service will do for all the com- 
panies, and the entire carrying capacity 
of all these companies will be available 
from one office.” 

The territory served by the southwest- 
ern agency will be the same as formerly, 
with the exception of the eastern part 
of Missouri, which will be under the 
supervision of the Millers’ Mutual lire 
Insurance Association of Illinois, with 
headquarters at Alton. 

Mr. Ridgway, besides his duties as 
secretary of the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., will act as chairman 
of an advisory committee which has been 
formed to co-operate with Mr. Gray in 
managing and directing the affairs of the 
southwestern agency. Other committee 
members are G. A. McKinney, secretary 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois, and A. D. Baker, secre- 
tary-treasurer Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Mr. Ridgway will 
continue to maintain his offices in Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr, Gray, the new manager, has heen 
engaged in the insurance business in 
Kansas City for many years as super- 
visor for one of the leading fire insur- 
ance companies of the United States in 
this territory. 


WOLF COMPANY BUYS RESERVE PLANT 


The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa, 
—— the properties of The Reserve 

ne., at a receiver’s sale in Kansas City, 
Dec. 19. The price paid was $335.50, 
for the warehouse, blending plant, and 
laboratory and warehouse equipment. 
The bid was made by W. A. Brady, \<an- 
sas City attorney, representing the 
Wolf Co. 

The plant of The Reserve Inc. consists 
of a large warehouse and one of the 
largest blending plants in the country. 
The properties are located in North 
Kansas City. The blending plant was 
installed less than a year ago, and was 
never operated regularly. The company 
featured a warehousing and forwarding 
service on flour and millfeeds. H. A. 
Sterling, president Rodney Milling Co, 
Kansas City, was appointed receiver for 
the company several months ago. The 
Wolf Co. was the principal couliber. 

The new owner plans to operate the 
plant as a public merchandise warehousé 
until it can be sold without loss. The 
blending plant will not be operated 4 
long as the Wolf Co. is in charge, a“ 
conting to present plans. 

Office furniture of The Reserve Inc 
was purchased by William Reid, flout 
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broker, Kansas City, for $150. The 
North Kansas City Development Co. was 
the only other bidder for the warehouse. 
Affairs of The Reserve Inc, will prob- 
ably be wound up by Jan. 1, Mr. Sterling 
said. 

NOTES 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas Citv, has -re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to east- 
ern markets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin E. Ismert, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
are the parents of a nine-pound boy, 
porn Dec. 20. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. is 
planning to reopen its Kansas City plant 
early in 1924 No corn has been pur- 
chased as yet. 

i. O. Galpin, Iowa representative 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending the holidays at the home office 
of his company. 

\. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
went to his former home in Minneapolis 
to spend Christmas, following a brief 
business trip through Iowa territory. 

'. D, Barry, manager Jacksonville, 
['la., office Washburn-Crosby Co., is vis- 
iiing his brother, Walter R. Barry, as- 
.i-tant manager 'Washburn-Crosby Co 
vo! the Southwest, in Kansas City. He 
will remain until after the holidays. 

\rman Fassler, manager for Willis 
Norton & Co., millers, Topeka, Kansas, 

) was taken suddenly ill a fortnight 

» while visiting at Harrisburg, Pa., 

rapidly recovering and will return 
home soon, Mr. Fassler’s daughter is 
h him. 


W. F. Farrell, sales manager Gallatin 
Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont., is 
visiting in Kansas City on his way to 
‘stern markets. Until 10 years ago Mr. 
‘rrell was connected with milling in the 
outhwest as manager of a mill at Med- 
rd, Okla. and later at Morganville, 
Vansas, 


The Washington County Milling Co., 
Prairie Grove, Ark., will replace its self- 
cntained flour mill with a 75-bbl mill, 
with four double stands of rolls, equip- 
ment to be supplied by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. Muncy, Pa. The mill is driven 
by an oil engine. H. C. Malsness, south- 
western agent for Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., secured the machinery order. 

Emmet V. Hoffman, vice president and 
general manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, arrived home Dec, 16 from 
tochester, Minn., where he had been un- 
der treatment. He is still confined to 
his home, and has been instructed to 
take a long period of rest. He will stay 
here for the present, although it is prob- 
able that he will spend the severe part 
of the winter in a milder climate. 

Howard B. Cunningham, formerly dis- 
trict sales manager for the Maney Mill- 
ing Co. Omaha, Neb., has resigned, to 
become district sales manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
succeeding Harvey Williamson. Mr. 
Williamson has been appointed sales 
manager for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. Salina, Kansas. The 
changes are to become effective Jan. 1, 

Dr. J. T. Birchard, of the grain in- 
spection service of the Canadian depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, Winnipeg, 
is spending several days in Kansas City 
investigating conditions surrounding pro- 
tein testing of wheat and the premiums 
paid for the higher protein varieties. . His 
research is being made in connection with 
the demand of Canadian wheat growers 
that the premiums paid for stronger 
wheats be reflected in the prices paid to 
the producers. ; . 

The newly organized Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased two memberships- in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. John H. Moore 
bought the certificate of H. H. Savage, 
formerly of Wallingford Bros., for $6,- 
500, including the transfer fee of $500. 
Elmo F, Merrill applied for membership 
on transfer from D F. Piazzek, former 
manager Kansas City. Milling Co., whose 
properties were taken over by the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co. Mr. Merrill will 
be in charge of wheat buying for the 
new company. ’ 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City are 
so large that several elevators are refus- 
ing to sell further storage space. . Slight- 
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ly more than 12,750,000 bus are now held 
here, not far below the record for Kan- 
sas City, which is 15,000,000 bus, reached 
in 1915. Considerably more waste space 
is necessary now than was then required, 
because of the separate storage for vari- 
ous protein grades. It is not expected 
that stocks will diminish until after the 
middle of January, as a revival in flour 
demand will be the only condition hav- 
ing much effect on grain now held here. 

Work is practically completed on the 
additions to the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, according to the 
contractors, the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. A concrete 
basement, 3314x125, has been built ad- 
joining the mill building, over which has 
been erected a temporary train shed, with 
loading docks. A switch track runs 
through the center of the shed and on 
either side, giving the mill three loading 
tracks instead of the one formerly used. 
All of the track space is under cover. 
The basement will be used for sack stor- 
age, and it is planned to build later a 
three-story superstructure to replace the 
temporary train shed, the additional 
space to be used as a flour warehouse. 
An extra story has also been added to 
the mill building. It is 23 feet high, 
frame, with rock facing, to match the 
rest of the building. 


WICHITA 

Millers here, with the traditional op- 
timism of their calling, are expecting 
better things after Jan. 1. Business 
seems to have reached its low ebb as the 
old year draws to a close. Shipping di- 
rections are unusually slow, and there 
are scarcely any new bookings. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations on Dec. 
21: fancy short patent, in cotton 98's, 
Missouri River basis, $6.50; straight 
grade, $6; in 48’s, 10c more. 

Feed prices also remain unchanged, 
and demand is. only nominal. Bran, in 
100’s, Missouri River, mixed cars, $1.40; 
mill-run, $1.50; best gray shorts, $1.65. 

The price of wagon wheat remains at 
$1 bu at local elevators. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 






Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ........ 64,620 35,536 54 
Previous week ..... 64,620 36,346 56 
VOar ABS oi score ves 64,620 36,424 56 
Two years ago.,... 62,820 26,445 42 


MILLING AND GRAIN DATA SUBMITTED 


Figures relative to the milling and 
grain industry in Wichita and Kansas 
were presented to the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington by Wichita busi- 
ness men seeking a branch of the Kansas 
City Federal Reserve Bank for Wichita. 
C. Q. Chandler, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank, 
Wichita, and Henry J. Allen, former 
governor of Kansas, appeared in behalf 
of Wichita before the board. They were 
supported in their plea by senators Cap- 
per and Curtis, of Kansas. The board 
took the matter under advisement. 


ATCHISON 


The week of Dec. 16-22 showed no im- 
provement in the milling business in this 
market. Inquiries were very limited, and 
almost no business was consummated. 
Most of the jobbers and bakers seem in- 
clined to let their stocks dwindle, and are 
not interested even in bookings after 
Jan, 1. 

Shipping directions are still fair, and 
mills here are operating from three 
quarters to full time, which is very good, 
considering the usual dull days of the 
holiday season. 

A few scattered lots of flour were 
worked for export, but business to. for- 
eign markets is reflecting the holiday 
season. 





NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, secretary Blair Mill- 
ing Co., was in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
recently on business for the company. 
He reported cénditions fairly satisfac- 
tory with the flour trade, although very 
little. business will be worked until the 
middle of January. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of property be- 
longing to the Mangelsdorf Seed Co., 
east of the Pillsbury plant, extending 


from Eleventh Street to elevator B. 
While no plans are announced for any 
further expansion, it is understood that 
the company will eventually build an- 
other unit on this site. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills are running 40 per cent, or less, 
capacity. Holiday trade and the ten- 
dency of jobbers and merchants to post- 
pone bookings until after Jan. 1 are re- 
sponsible. Prices of fiour and millfeeds 
in Texas and Oklahoma were practically 
unchanged during the week before the 
holidays. 

NOTES 

A feed mill, erected at a cost of about 
$12,000, is being completed at Decatur, 
Texas, by the Lillard Milling Co. 

A large seed, grain, flour and feed 
warehouse is to be erected soon at Bran- 
don, Texas, by the White Gin & Mill Co. 

A site has been purchased at Lubbock, 
Texas, for a flour and feed mill by Fort 
Bros., flour millers of Dallas, who an- 
nounce that work of construction of the 
plant will start about June 1 next year. 

The Bewley Milling Co, of Fort 
Worth, recently established a branch of 
its business at Decatur, Texas, and will 
convert buildings of a former cottonseed 
oil mill into warehouses. This company 
is reported also to have made plans for 
erecting a grain elevator at Decatur. 


Federal entomologists, who recently in- 
spected some wheat fields of northern 
Oklahoma and found chinch bugs operat- 
ing in volunteer wheat, have recommend- 
ed that growers during the winter burn 
grass from fence corners, along railroad 
rights of way and generally along lines 
of their fields in order that the bug nests 
may be destroyed.’ A. I. Jordan, farm 
demonstration agent of Garfield County, 
has insisted on a general burning of nests 
in that county. 





SALINA 

Flour sales for the week ending Dec. 
20 are at a low ebb. . The holiday de- 
pression is quite pronounced, and little 
relief is expected until the first of the 
new year. Shipping directions are dull, 
in line with sales. Practically no export 
is being worked, and inquiries are few. 
Prices remain steady, as follows: fancy 
short patent, $6.10@6.30; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@5.80; straight grade, $5.60@5.70. 

Wheat movement is reported sluggish, 
due to the holiday season and rough 
roads. 

Feed demand is slow, with prices 
steady at former. quotations. Feed in 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.30@1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45; 
gray shorts, $1.60@1.62. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a capacity of 40,200 bbls weekly, for the 
week ending Dec. 20, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 

. output. activity 

Dec, 14-20 ..... fo cdesevecces 21,160 52 
Previous week ....-....++; 21,169 52 
VORP GO ccicccebeccvcccece 35,410 77 


Grain inspections .at the Salina station 
of the state grain ifispection department 
for the week ending Dec. 20: wheat, 163 
cars; corn, 70; barley, 14. 


NOTES 

J. H. Baldwin, head accountant for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., accompanied 
by his family, spent the Christmas vaca- 
tion in Kansas City. 

J. B. Smith, general manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Decatur, IIl. 

A. P. Feuquay, of the E. L. Rickei 
Grain Co., has returned from Kansas 
City, where he spent several days with 
friends, accompanied by his wife. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., with his family, attended a family 
reunion at Wellington on Christmas Day. 

J. R. Miller, grain buyer for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., with Mrs. Miller 
and their small daughter, spent. the 
Christmas holiday with friends in Kansas 
City. 

Rough roads are interfering with the 
free movement of corn in Western Kan- 
sas, according to Salina mill men. Up 
to the present, the Kansas demand has 
readily absorbed practically all offerings 
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at prices above Kansas City spot prices, 
Most corn now is grade No. 3 mixed. 
By Jan. 1, grade No. 2 corn will be 
quite common in western Kansas. Farm- 
ers are being paid from 53c to 57c per 
bushel for shelled corn. 





MEMPHIS 

Business for the week ending Dec. 22 
has consisted almost entirely of filling 
small orders for the jobbing trade. Re- 
ceipts have been light, and stocks are 
generally small. 

The general condition of trade in this 
section is not very satisfactory. The 
cotton shortage is making itself felt 
more, as sales are lessened by reduced 
stocks on hand, The outlook is not any 
too favorable, but the trade thinks it will 
mean a buying of necessities alone, and 
that aggregate volume will be near to 
normal. 

Millfeeds are higher, but buyers hesi- 
tate to pay prices now asked. Exhaus- 
tion of the supplies of wheat bran and 
shorts consigned here by Omaha inter- 
ests, which sold at whatever prices buy- 
ers would pay, left the market more 
healthy, but with demand affected by 
continued mild weather. Quotations are 
now about $2 higher than those at which 


sales were recently made. Stocks are 
small. 
Corn meal is still inactive. The larger 


mills are practically all asking $4.15 bbl, 
basis 24’s, but one or two smaller ones 
are reported as offering to accept busi- 
ness as low as $4 for best cream meal. 
Still another, which is without a repre- 
sentative here, but reported to have 
strong financial backing, has been offer- 
ing as low as $3.84. So far as can be 
learned nobody has given this mill any 
business, but it has caused comment. in 
the trade. Bookings of all kinds, both 
flour and meal, are limited to 60 days. 

Quotations, all f.o.b., Memphis: soft 
winter wheat flour, 98-lb cottons, best 
short patents $6.80@7.35, standard pat- 
ents $5.75@6; hard winter wheat flour, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas. patents $5.50 
@5.65, Oklahoma patents $5.35@5.55. 

Wheat bran per ton, sacked, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: hard wheat, $29.50@30; 
soft wheat, $31@32; gray shorts, $83@ 
35; standard middlings, $31.50@32.50. 
Corn meal, best cream, per bbl, basis 
24’s, $4@4.15. 

NOTES 

At the annual meeting of the Memphis 
Grain and Hay Association, held at the 
Gayoso Hotel on Dec. 15, Charles S. 
Kenney, manager of the mixed feed de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., was 
re-elected president. Walter M. Browne, 
broker, was chosen vice president, and 
Walter J. Fransioli was continued as 
secretary. The new board of directors 
consists of E. E, Buxton, broker; E. W. 
Sommers, Valley Brokerage Co; W. P. 
Brown, of W. P. Brown & Co; S. F. 
Clark, of Clark, Burkle & Co. 

J. D. Marks, well known in rice mill 
circles, has acquired the property of 
the Crown Rice Mill & Feed Co., this 
city. He bought it from the Citizens’ 


Savings Bank, Paducah, Ky., which ac- 
quir it from a bank in Arkansas 
through a trustee’s deed. The property 


brought $40,000, and the new owner will 
at once enlarge and fully equip the mill, 
giving it a capacity of 4,000 bus every 
10 hours. A warehouse will also be built. 
Mr. Marks built the first rice mill estab- 
lished in this city some years ago. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 

Weather conditions generally are fa- 
vorable throughout Europe, except for 
excessive rains in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Dry weather prevails in Rou- 
mania, according to a recent cable re- 
port received by the Department of 
Commerce. No official estimates of the 
areas sown this fall are available, but 
reports indicate that the acreage will be 
increased in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
and Jugo-Slavia, while there will be a 
decrease in Germany, Roumania, and 
Scandinavia. Previous estimates of the 
European potato crop are mentioned, 
that is, this year’s yield is thought to 
be 20@25 per cent under that of last 
year. The exports of every European 
country which produces a surplus of 
bread grains are subject to government 
control, which will prevent the full sur- 
plus from reaching exterior markets. 
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There was practically no change in 
flour prices or demand during the week 
ended Dec. 22. The holiday calm is very 
pronounced and, with the approach of 
the stock taking period, buyers are not 
interested in offerings, preferring to de- 
fer purchasing until after Jan. 1. 

Customers came into the market for 
small lots of well-known brands, and 
occasional sales of 500 to 1,000 bbls were 
reported, but the majority of local deal- 
ers describe business as extremely dull. 
The impression seems to prevail in this 
market that stocks of flour here are not 
large, although sufficient to tide holders 
over the holidays, and that after the first 
of the year there will be a resumption 
of buying. Some in the trade are very 
optimistic over prospects of increased 
business, and a few look for many fac- 
tors to cover their requirements then for 
months ahead. 

Complaints from jobbers were not as 
frequent as during the previous week. 
There has been steady buying by retail 
bakers, who report a ealbel improve- 
ment in the call for their goods. About 
three weeks ago business began to pick 
up with the retail baking trade, and 
most of them report that the holiday de- 
mand is very good. 

Soft winter wheat flour, while not ac- 
tive, is moving perhaps a little freer 
than other wheat flours. Local mills 
claim to have received several orders for 
quick shipment the past few days from 
cracker bakers, who apparently have per- 
mitted their stocks to run too low. Local 
dealers also report some scattered buying 
by cracker and cake bakers. 

There has been some buying of clears, 
but most of these were made at consid- 
erably under list prices. The trade is in- 
quiring for first clears, but at the same 
time expects to buy at extremely low 
levels. One broker reports the sale of 
1,000 bbls of clear to exporters at a very 
attractive price. Export business, on the 
whole, is very quiet, and but few in- 
quiries are being received. 

The local rye flour production is still 
heavy, but mills are catching up with 
orders. The output for the week ended 
Dec. 22 was 10,000 bbls, compared with 
12,500 the previous week. New business 
is still limited, but there was an im- 
proved demand the current week. Mills 
are well sold up, and directions on old 
orders are coming in freely. Only ‘scat- 
tered small lots are being taken by ex- 

orters. White is quoted at $3.70@4.10 
bbl, medium $3.60@3.80, and dark $3.25 
@3.40. 

The situation in regard to semolinas 
remains about unchanged. Macaroni 
manufacturers are showing some interest 
in fresh purchases, but as a rule their 
ideas are too low to permit of much 
business. Some sales, however, were re- 
ported, as a local representative claims 
to have sold a few round lots for 30 to 
60 days’ shipment. No. 2 is quoted at 
$5.60@5.95 bbl, jute, and No. 3 at $5.45 
@5.75. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.85@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@6.15, first 
clear $4.50@5.10, second clear $3.30@ 
3.90; hard winter short patent $5.40@6, 
95 per cent patent $5@5.50, straight 
$4.75@5.15, first clear $4.50@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5@5.40, standard 
patent $4.80@5.20, straight $4.60@4.90, 
first clear $4.30@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


The improved demand of a week ago 
was. short-lived. The 


unseasonable 





weather has restricted buying consider- 
ably, and the trade does not seem dis- 
posed to make further bookings until 
after inventory. There has been very 
little buying by the trade for ‘several 
weeks, and as stocks in most parts of 
the country are reported as being very 
light, interests here feel that buyers will 
have to come into the market very soon. 

Transit offerings of feed are more 
plentiful, a number of jobbers appar- 
ently tying to unload part of their hold- 
ings. However, very few mills seem anx- 
ious to sell for future delivery, most of 
them being sold as far ahead as they 
wish to go, and jobbers, as a rule, are 
not inclined to sell for deferred ship- 
ment at present levels. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27@28.15 
ton, hard winter bran $27.50@29, soft 
winter bran $28@29.50, standard mid- 
dlings $26@27.65, flour middlings $29@ 
31, red dog $82@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 16-22 ......... 40,000 38,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
BOG GOP «cccccc ccc 40,000 21,000 53 
Two years ago..... 40,000 23,000 58 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was easier, with 
premiums on hard winters down about 
2c for the week. Receipts of hard win- 
ters were moderate, but they exceeded 
the demand, so that these were weaker 
than red winters and springs. Demand 
for red winters was fairly active, but 
receipts were light. Spring wheat was 
also in light supply, and demand nomi- 
nal. Deliveries of wheat against Decem- 
ber contracts were heavier, and this had 
a tendency to check interest in hard 
winter offerings. Receipts were a little 
heavier, totaling 155 cars, compared with 
93 the previous week and 343 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment, 90,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 5@6c 
over, No. 2 red 4@5c over, No. 3 red 
3@4ec over; No. 1 hard 3@5c over, No. 2 
hard 21%4@4c over, No. 3 hard le under 
to le over; No. 1 yellow hard 2@3c over, 
No. 2 yellow hard 1@2%c over; No. 1 
dark northern 10@l5c over, No. 2 dark 
8@10c over, No. 1 northern December 
price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.07@1.08 
bu, No. 2 red $1.06@1.07, No. 3 red $1.05 
@1.06; No. 1 hard $1.05@1.07, No. 2 
hard $1.04@1.06, No. 3 hard $1.01@1.03; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.12@1.17, No. 2 
dark $1.10@1.12, No. 1 northern $1.05 
@1.10. 

Closing prices of December, May and 
July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
Wee, AB. vic vcescs $1.03% $1.08 5% $1.06% 
| eee 1.05% 1.09 % 1.07% 
Dee. 26 .cacccces 1.04% 1.09 1.06% 
Dee. BO .cccecece 1.04% 1.08% 1.06 5% 
OO BD sc crvvccns 1.03% 1.08% 1.06% 
Dee. $2 .ccccccce 1.02 1.06% 1.05% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 22, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923' 1922 1928 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 249 271 154 188 
Wheat, bus.... 482 743 298 249 
Corn, bus...... 2,998 5,702 1,075 605 
Oats, bus...... 1,550 2,063 1,132 818 
Rye, bus....... 48 96 71 233 
Barley, bus.... 309 261 100 41 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was a little easier, and a 
fairly active demand prevailed most of 
the week, industries and shippers being 
fair buyers. Sales for shipment totaled 
431,000 bus. Receipts, 1,536 cars, against 
1,639 the previous week and 3,312 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 72c bu, 

o. 3 mixed 69% @70%c, No. 4 mixed 


68@68%4c, No. 5 mixed 6644c; No. 2 yel- 
low 724%2@72%c, No. 3 yellow 70@7Ic, 
No. 4 yellow 68@69c, No. 5 yellow 654%@ 
66%c; No. 3 white 704%,@7lc, No. 4 white 
68@69c, No. 5 white 6644 @67c. 

—- interests were the chief takers 
of rye. Prices were somewhat easier, and 
sales for shipment totaled 10,000 bus. 
Receipts, 26 cars, against 35 the pre- 
vious week, and 41 a year ago. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Resellers have advanced their prices 
on oil meal $2, and are now holding it at 
$48 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Demand is 
steady, and better than that prevailing 
for wheat feeds. The trade is not an- 
a its requirements, but is com- 
ing in for small quantities more fre- 
quently. Mills in this district are main- 
taining a good rate of operation. Most 
of them are well sold up, and report 
shipping instructions good. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn mills have reduced prices again, 
pomee to stimulate business. Demand 

as been slowing up the past week or 
two, but this is expected at this time of 
year. Mills, however, claim that busi- 
ness is fairly active, considering the holi- 
day season and approach of the stock 
taking period. Export demand is very 
quiet, 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.95@1.97% 
per 100 Ibs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.85@1.90, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.85@1.90, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy . $1.8744@1.95, oatmeal 
$2.724%, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-lb sack, 


CHICAGO LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments from Chicago by lake for 
the season of 1923, according to figures 
compiled by James J. Fones, secretary 
Chicago Board of Trade, were as fol- 
lows: flour, to Buffalo, 661,000 bbls, Erie 
249,000, Ogdensburg 40,000, Fairport 
44,000, Depot Harbor 1,000; total, 995,000 
bbls against 737,000 in 1922. Wheat: to 
Buffalo 9,425,000 bus, Ogdensburg 65,000, 
Duluth 440,000, Montreal 2,810,000, Port 
Colborne 4,945,000; total, 17,685,000 bus 
compared with 36,293,000 in 1922. Corn: 
to Buffalo 6,207,000 bus, Ogdensburg 1,- 
153,000, Depot Harbor 2,492,000, Mont- 
real 525,000, Collingwood 2,383,000, Mid- 
land 64,000, Tiffin 654,000, Port Colborne 
$10,000, Goderich 280,000, Quebec 36,000; 
total, 14,104,000 bus against 46,143,000 in 
1922. Oats: to Buffalo 1,600,000 bus, 
Ogdensburg 228,000, Depot. Harbor 774,- 
000; total, 2,602,000 bus against 12,216,- 
000 in 1922. Rye: to Buffalo 245,000 
bus, Depot Harbor 129,000, Montreal 
145,000, Collingwood 106,000; total, 625,- 
000 bus against 2,410,000 in 1922. 


NOTES 

J. A. Flanders, of William Cowan & 
Co., brokers, has returned to Chicago 
from a trip to Michigan. 

Herbert Guernsey, Chicago representa- 
tive Capital City Milling & Grain Co., is 
on a two weeks’ trip to Minneapolis. 

M. C. Hutchison, president and gen- 
eral manager Fennville (Mich.) Milling 
Co., was a recent visitor in this market. 

Guy A. Thomas and C. C. Bovey, di- 
rectors Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, were recent visitors at local head- 
quarters. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was in Chicago recently 
on his way home from an eastern and 


, southern trip. 


Charles T. Olson, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, called at the Fed- 
eration offices in Chicago, Dec. 19, on his 
way home from Cuba. 

John F, Brown, Boston manager King 
Midas Milling Co., stopped in Chica 
en route home from a trip to the mill 
offices at Minneapolis. 

The young women of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. held a 
Christmas luncheon in the Ivory Room 
of Mandels on Dec. 22. 

S. P. Brown, flour broker at Phila- 
delphia, Bwana through Chicago on his 
way to Minneapolis to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with relatives. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president Wash- 
reagan | Co., Minneapolis, was called 
to Chicago by the illness and death of his 
sister, which occurred on Dec. 16. 

Fred H. Brinkman, credit manager 
Chicago office Washburn-Crosby Co., who 
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has not been in good health for several 
weeks, visited his office the current week. 

Carroll Thibault, of the Cuningham- 
Thibault Co., Little Rock, Ark., was a 
recent visitor at the offices of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, Chic:.zo, 
on his way home from an eastern tri). 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, with Mrs. Dilworth, will spend the 
Christmas holiday with relatives at Au- 
burn, Ind., after which he will leave on a 
two weeks’ trip to Allenhurst, Fla., where 
he has a fruit farm. 

John W. Burns, Chicago manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, » ith 
Mrs. Burns, left on Dec. 22 for Ey::ns- 
ville, Ind., to visit relatives. While tiere 
Mr. Burns will help the local bakers 
start a toast campaign. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, had the 
pleasure of entertaining Charles Es)en- 
schied, of St. Louis, for a few hour: on 
Dec, 20. Mr. Espenschied was retur:ing 
home from a trip to the Northwest. 

J. R. Fair, for many years manager of 
the Charleston (Ill.) Milling Co., has 
started a combined corn and wheat ‘jour 
mill at Tonganoxie, Kansas, under the 
name of the Fair-Hinshaw Co. ‘he 
plant has a daily capacity of 1,000 |\)ls 
wheat flour and corn meal, 

Many bakers are complaining al) ut 
scarcity of toasters, claiming that ma:iu- 
facturers cannot supply the demand. A. 
P. Husband says that if any one want: to 
know whether the Toast Campaign is 
“going over,” let him try to buy some 
toasters from a manufacturer for prorpt 
shipment. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, called at 
the Chicago headquarters on his return 
from a three weeks’ trip to markets in 
the central states. He was accompanied 
by Paul Moreland, manager Cleveland 
branch, who was en route to Lexington to 
observe Christmas with relatives. 


The Minneapolis feed fraternity was 
well represented in this market the cur- 
rent week. Among visitors were L, C. 
Newsome, Newsome Feed Co., H. J. 
Bergman, Bergman Mill Feed, Inc., A. 
Neass, Buyers’ Mutual Sales Co., and I. 
S. Joseph, I. S. Joseph Co. Mr. New- 
some was on his way to Pittsburgh. 


MILWAUKEE 


An otherwise drifting flour market in 
the week ended Dec, 22 was enlivened to 
a slight extent by an unusual number 
of small orders for rush shipment, «l- 
though the aggregate volume of business 
transacted was seasonably limited. While 
the period in former years always has 
brought in its quota of rush orders at 
the eleventh hour, this year such activ- 
ity was exceptional, and it is inferred 
that the cause was unusually light sup- 
plies in most hands. 

Business of the week was about evenly 
divided between family and bakers }at- 
ents, while normally the call for straiyht 
exceeds that for fancy patent by a con- 
siderable margin. This apparently re- 
flected the fact that supplies of family 
flour are low. Bakery customers in the 
main did not press for deliveries. 1° is 
evident that these interests are eng: ed 
in the annual effort to keep stock: as 
light as possible until inventories «re 
taken. 

The price situation remains tram: uil, 
and values are oaey nominal, he 
easier tone of the wheat market |as 
caused buyers to lower their ideas a: to 
the worth of flour, but another sin‘ ing 
spell in millfeed prices has acted «s 4 
supporting factor. Mills continue ‘:rm, 
and are insistent upon getting the prices 
they ask or declining the business ra her 
than take losses. At the close, on ‘ec. 
22, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.35@ 6.75 
bbl, standard patent at $5.95@6.35, and 
straight at $5.70@6.15, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks. 7 
Best qualities of clear flour arc 0 
— demand at satisfactory prices. 

uyers seem more milling to meet sills 
views in this respect than on any other 
grade. The supply is scant, mills here 
being sold up for several weeks alead 
and having standing orders that absorb 
the entire current production, which } 
limited by the lesser call for the top 
grades. Second clear is moving slowly; 
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but is not a drug on the market. At the 
close, on Dec. 22, veg: A clear was quoted 
at $5@5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.90@5.10, 
and second clear at $3.80@4.50, in 98-lb 
ttons. 
Some very low prices have been named 
by a few outside mills in offering Kan- 
sas flour in this market, but these have 
aroused no startling interest, as the gen- 
eral tendency among buyers is to hold 
off until after Jan. 1. Local mills have 
made little or no change in their Kansas 
prices, but the tone is easier with the 
trend of hard winter wheat values. Rep- 
resentatives of southwestern mills in this 
territory claim they have been selling a 
moderate quantity, but as a rule the busi- 
ness is for quick shipment and practical- 
ly nothing is being booked for later de- 
livery. Jobbers delivered considerable 
Kansas patent in small lots, and whole- 
sale grocers encountered a fairly active 
demand from the retail trade catering 
to family needs, a usual pre-holiday af- 
fair. At the close, on Dec, 22, fancy 
Kansas family patent was quoted at 
$6.10@6.65 bbl, standard patent at $5.95 
@i.40, straight at $5.55@5.95, and first 
clear at $4.45@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 
Shipping directions were light, but of 
sufficient number to keep production at 
ihe average of several weeks preceding, 
and considerably in excess of that in the 
same weeks in 1922 and 1921, Traffic 
conditions have remained favorable, and 
he supply of cars is ample. Weather 
conditions have been unseasonably mild, 
ud there has as yet been no transporta- 
tion problem. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec, 16-32 ....... 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week ..... 12,000 1,250 11 
Last year ..cceeeee 16,000 1,300 8 
Two years ago..... 28,000 1,735 6 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,200 30 
‘our years ago..... 24,000 17,000 70 
Five years ago..... 18,000 14,350 80 

RYE FLOUR 


The volume of rye flour business has 
suffered some shrinkage, attributed to 
purely seasonal conditions. Mills are 
running steadily, and in the majority of 
instances at full capacity. Nearly all 
are behind on orders but, with new busi- 
ness dropping off, the condition is stead- 
ily being relieved and offers are expected 
to be somewhat freer until after the close 
of the year. There has been an absence 
of marked changes in the rye market 
for some time, and buying interest 
aroused by fluctuations is lacking. Some 
bids have been made for round lots of 
low grade, presumably for export, but 
the price named has been below millers’ 
views. There is still a very narrow 
spread between the best and _ lowest 
grades of rye flour. At the close, on 
Dec, 22, pure white was quoted at $3.95@ 
4.05 bbl, straight at $3.85@3.95, and pure 
dark at $3.50@3.70, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


The continued absence of winter weath- 
er in nearly every section of the country 
remains the principal limiting factor in 
millfeed Sond. A flurry of demand a 
short time ago subsided as quickly as it 
arose, and the situation is again quiet, 
with prices working downward. The 
market, however, is very sensitive, as it 
is believed any marked change in weath- 
er conditions will have the effect of stim- 
ulating a heavy buying movement. Spot 
prices have eased off, with deferred held 
about $1 ton higher than quick feed. 

Local mills have little feed to offer, as 
production is going to customers on 
Standing orders, usually in mixed cars 
with flour. Production is light, and there 
is no surplus. From the character of de- 
mand throughout the past fall, it is as- 
sumed that stocks everywhere are below 
normal, and any development that might 
stimulate consumption will produce a 
Sharply accentuated demand. 

Spring bran is 75c@$1 lower, and win- 
ter bran declined 50c@$1 near the close 
of the week ended Dec. 22. Middlings 
at the same time dropped $1.50@2, ‘and 
flour middlings were 50c lower. Red dog 
was nominally unchanged. Rye feed was 
marked down $1, with hominy feed easy 
but no lower. Oil meal advanced 50c 
@$1. Cottonseed meal and gluten feed 
were nominally unchanged. Mills quote 
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standard bran at $26.75@27.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $27.50@28.50, standard fine 
middlings $25.50@26.50, flour middlings 
$28@29, red dog $31@32, rye feed $22 
@23, hominy feed $33.50, reground oat 
feed $13@14, old process oil meal M8@ 
48.50, cottonseed meal $46@53, and glu- 
ten feed $41.40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn goods prices still seem to be too 
far out of line with buyers’ views to put 
any snap into trade. The fact that ex- 
port transactions are beset with serious 
difficulties continues to rob the market 
of this extensive factor toward normal 
business. Domestic customers are taking 
small quantities only, and doing little on 
a deferred delivery basis, as they feel 
corn prices are far too high and even- 
tually will decliné from the present level, 
which is on a par with rye. Corn goods 
prices were advanced 10c per 100 lbs, the 
recent decline of 20c having been found 
too drastic and not productive of any 
sizable quantity of business. At the 
close, on Dec. 22, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.95@2.05, corn meal at $1.90@2, and 
corn grits at $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 
35 cars; previous week, 32; last year, 
40. Supply small and demand good, 
both milling and shipping. Choice quali- 
ties scarce. Basis firm. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern ranged 4@8c over Minne- 
apolis May price, No. 1 hard winter 4@ 
10c over December, and No. 1 red win- 
ter 4@6c over. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.13@1.17, No, 2 
$1.11@1.15, No. 3 $1.09@1.13; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.08@1.11%, No. 2 $1.05@1.09%, 
No. 3 $1.03@1.08; No. 1 red winter $1.07 
@1.08, No. 2 $1.06@1.07, No. 3 $1.04@ 
1.05; No. 1 mixed $1.08@1.11, No. 2 $1.02 
@1.09, No. 3 $1@1.07. 

Rye closed %c lower. Receipts, 45 
cars; previous week, 53; last year, 96. 
Good demand from shippers, with offer- 
ings light, maintaining firm basis. No. 1 
sold at 344.@3%c under May price. No. 
1 closed at 69%c; No. 2, 691%4@69%c; 
No. 3, 68@69c; No. 4, 6444@68c. 

Corn closed %c lower. Receipts, 551 
cars; previous week, 425; last year, 282. 
Offerings fair, and industries and ship- 
pers in market steadily. White preferred 
over yellow, and basis improved. No. 3 
yellow ranged %4@%c under December 
price, and white at December to 4c un- 
der. No. 3 white closed at 69144@70c; 
No. 8 yellow, 69@69%4c; No. 3 mixed, 
6844 @69c. 

Oats closed %c lower. . Receipts, 198 
cars; previous week, 241; last year, 236. 
Basis improved, as demand was good 
from local buyers and shippers, while 
offerings were smaller. Cereal mills are 
buying choice heavy, which is scarce, No. 
3 white spot ranged 1%@2%c under 
May, according to weight, closing at 
42144 @4S8c. 

Barley closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
155 cars; previous week, 203; last year, 
90. Market quiet and easy. Offerings 
moderate but neglected. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 74@75c; fair 
to good, 48@45-lb test, 60@73c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 56@65c. Iowa 
was quoted at 55@75c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 58@75c; Minnesota, 55@75c; 
Dakota, 55@70c; feed and rejected, 55 
@60c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 31,260 39,900 199,370 18,480 
Wheat, bus.. 49,000 56,000 63,375 64,450 


Corn, bus.... 815,480 417,360 346,200 159,982 

Oats, bus.... 435,600 497,025 250,200 383,345 

Barley, bus.. 244,900 142,200 43,740 59,400 

Rye, bus..... 62,260 135,840 3,020 70,010 

Feed, tons... 660 330 18,724 7,331 
NOTES 


A. C. Madsen, sales manager Jackson 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was 
on ’change Dec. 20. 

William Wallace, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent-treasurer Milwaukee Grains & Feed 
Co., spent several days at the local plant 
and visited on ’change on Dec. 19. 

The last cargo of grain to be loaded 
at Milwaukee this season consisted of 
125,000 bus corn taken by the Jolly Inez, 
a Canadian carrier, from Milwaukee road 
elevator E to Goderich, Ont., on Dec. 20. 

By vote of the members, the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has changed 
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There has been a genuine revival of 
public interest in good securities. This 
movement has not been spectacular, but 
was based on a belief that the country 
was headed for better times and that 
there will be good business in 1924. In 
a sense, too, this judgment represents 
a readjustment of things, as the wages 
of capital have not kept pace with the 
wages of human beings or the rise in 
cost of living. For this reason there is 
bound to be sooner or later a further 
advance in real investment securities of 
the type in demand from ee who are 
careful about the safe employment of 
their surplus earnings. 


HIGH COTTON PRICES 


The sharp advance in cotton prices is 
having an important influence in foreign 
trade affairs. While the full figures for 
November are not yet available, the for- 
eign trade showing for October, when the 
export movement of cotton was large, 
although indicating a decrease in quan- 
tity exported of 2 per cent for the year, 
actually showed a gain in value of 24% 
per cent. It is altogether probable, 
therefore, that the November figures will 
make a similar showing. Merchandise 
exports for November were larger in 
value than for any month since Febru- 
ary, 1921, 

All this is interesting as far as it 

s and, since it would be difficult for 
merican producers and manufacturers 
to get along without foreign markets, it 
is evident that the cultivation of for- 
eign markets is a thing much to be de- 
sired by the United States. 

The present cotton crop appears to be 
the fourth most valuable one ever raised 
in the United States, and worth, on the 
basis of Dec. 1 prices, about $1,494,613,- 
000. The most valuable cotton crop 
ever raised was that of 1919, which, ac- 
cording to official calculations, repre- 
sented a money valuation of $2,034,658,- 
000. 

ge! Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, declared that the gen- 
eral agricultural improvement was most 
gratifying to farmers, who had long 
struggled against distressing conditions. 
He added that the farm income for 1923 
would exceed that of the previous year 
by more than $125,000,000. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


Some experts believe that the outlook 
in Europe is more favorable for an early 
settlement of the reparations dispute 
than has: been the case at any time since 
the armistice was signed. There are rea- 
sons to believe that this view will be 
supported by the developments of the 
next few weeks. 

One international banker points out 
that the decision by the United States 
government to have unofficial representa- 
tives take part’ in the re ages J Euro- 
pean conference was highly significant. 
Should it be possible to bring about an 
early settlement with Germany, the 
world-wide effect of such a move would 
be highly beneficial. There is reason to 
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believe that any thoroughgoing recovery 
abroad would quickly give rise to a 
larger and broader foreign demand for 
supplies and merchandise produced and 
manufactured in this country. 

It is altogether probable that foreign 
investors own many more American se- 
curities than they did at this time last 
year. This is because the constant un- 
settlement abroad has given rise to con- 
ditions making it advisable for them 
to place their fortunes, or a portion of 
their savings, in the securities of the 
only outright important gold standard 
country in the world. 

It is never possible to trace such a 
movement with thorough accuracy, but it 
is known that enormous sales of foreign 
government securities and of our own 
industrial and railroad securities, as well 
as government, state and county issues, 
have been bought by various foreign in- 
terests within the past few months, It is 
evident that an important incentive for 
this operation has been the need felt 
by foreigners of putting a large portion 
of their fortunes into the securities of 
a neutral market. 


HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 


It is becoming increasingly expensive 
to govern the people of the United 
States. The latest Washington figures 
indicate that the total cost, through fed- 
eral, state and municipal service, reaches 
about $73 per capita. It is not possible . 
to provide a precise comparison with the 
similar charges for 1912. There has 
been, however, a tremendous rise in such 
expenditures, with the most startling in- 
crease of all shown by New Mexico, 
where the per capita rise in the cost of 
government since 1912 has been 324 per 
cent. The smallest increase reported by 
any state was 34 per cent by Hous. 

These disclosures emphasize the high 
cost of increased taxation, which is to- 
day and always has been the most pro- 
lific factor in higher living expenses. 
The American people are insisting upon 
a definite decline in living costs, so that 
the average home will have a better show 
and the average family will become bet- 
ter able to make both ends meet. The 
nationwide indorsement of the Mellon tax 
reduction proposals, together with the 
strong indorsement of the stand taken 
by President Coolidge in his statement 
about the federal budget, show that the 
average citizen is determined to do what 
he or she can to lower the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

It is altogether probable that the ef- 
fort made by the Coolidge administra- 
tion to force a reduction in living ex- 
penses will figure prominently in next 
year’s presidential campaign. There has 
never been a more insistent demand for 
a reform of this kind, and it is clear 
that the burden of high living expenses 
is pressing heavily upon the wage earn- 
ing classes. The most popular feature 
of the Mellon tax reduction programme 
is the reduction in taxes on earned in- 
comes and the abolition of all surtaxes 
on incomes of less than $10,000. 








its reinspection rule on corn to provide 
that the buyer must accept or reject the 
corn by noon of the day following sale, 
or noon of the day of arrival when the 
corn is sold to arrive. 

Reports from numerous sections of 
Wisconsin tell of the wider use of rye 
as a substitute for millfeed, because of 
its cheapness and the high price of feed. 
In Price County, feeders are using a 
ration composed of 34 lbs ground rye, 
34 lbs ground oats, 20 lbs wheat bran, 
and 12 Ibs oil meal, which is fed with 
clover hay. 

The Coon Valley (Wis.) Milling & 
Lighting Co. sustained an estimated loss 
of $18,000 to $20,000 by fire which on 
Dec. 17 destroyed the plant and ruined 
eee. The property was pur- 
ch last July by E. J. Beranek, of 
La Crosse, Wis., who made numerous im- 


‘provements in the mill and installed a 


new generating unit in the adjoining 
light plant. The mill was largely of 
frame construction. The origin of the 
fire is undetermined. The major part 
of the loss is covered by insurance. 


The Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
which maintains 15 line yards in Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois, handling feed 
as well as lumber and building materials, 
is now owned exclusively by members of 
the Wilbur family. The Houghton in- 
terests which organized the business with 
the Wilbur interests in 1874 have sold 
out for $675,000. A bond issue of $425,- 
000 has been made to finance part of the 
transactions. Ross H. Wilbur, Wauke- 
sha, has been elected president, Ray J. 
Wilbur, Milwaukee, vice president, and 
Hawley W. Wilbur, Waukesha, secretary- 
treasurer, LL. E. Meyer, 
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A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


Undoubtedly the meeting of soft wheat 
millers from Missouri and Illinois at the 
Missouri Athletic Association rooms on 
Dec. 18, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 75 millers from the two states 
mentioned, was one of the most momen- 
tous gatherings of its kind in recent 
years. The millers of the country as a 
whole get together frequently to discuss 
the problems they are facing, and groups 
in other sections have met more or less 
frequently, but not until this meeting, 
which embraced three different milling 
associations, had the soft wheat millers 
of that important territory adjacent to 
St. Louis, on both sides of the Mississippi 
River, gathered to discuss their mutual 
difficulties and to seek a satisfactory so- 
lution. 

They found their problems, as would 
any group of millers at this time, to be 
manifold. No territory is secure from 
inroads being made on its business by 
competing mills in other localities, and 
hard winter wheat and spring wheat 
mills have sent representatives into the 
Southeast and placed their flour where 
at one time it was thought nothing but 
soft wheat flour could be sold. Unjust 
and vicious attacks have been made on 
self-rising flour by outside interests, 
which were beginning to be felt almost 
before the millers were aware of the 
assault. What, perhaps, is most impor- 
tant of all, the tendency in the South, as 
in all other sections, has been away from 
home baking and toward the use of 
bakers’ bread, not as noticeably so as in 
other sections, but nevertheless surely. 
These, briefly, were found to be the 
chief difficulties confronting the soft 
wheat millers of this territory. 

Many and varied suggestions, all of 
which possessed merit and worth, were 
made for overcoming these troubles. No 
doubt, by the mills paying closer atten- 
tion to the trade in their own immediate 
vicinity they would obtain a larger per- 
centage of this business for soft wheat 
flour and, to a certain extent at least, 
limit the practice of farmers selling their 
soft wheat to the miller and then drivin 
over to the jobber and taking home har 
or spring wheat flour. 

By meeting aggressive selling methods 
with equal or greater aggressiveness, 
though not stooping to unethical selling 
— to meet unethical competition, 
y meeting advertising campaigns with 
equally as good or better publicity, and 
by the realization, and the rightful use 
of this knowledge, that the survival of 
any one mill or group of mills is today 
dependent upon salesmanship, together 
with a justly guarded cost of produc- 
tion, no particular fear need be had of 
competition offered by the hard . and 
spring wheat mills. 

The production of a uniformly good 
and high grade self-rising flour by the 
soft wheat millers, backed by the excel- 
lent advertising campaign now being car- 
ried on by the association of soft wheat 
millers, will, in the opinion of many, 
serve to stop the tendency to cease from 
home baking in the South and further in- 
crease the use of family flour. This idea 
is sound, and up to a certain point will 
be of inestimable value to the soft wheat 
milling industry. The American com- 
mercial baking industry is here to stay, 
and here to grow. There is no need to 


quote statistics to prove this statement, 
for no doubt every reader of these col- 
umns is well aware of this fact. 
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However, this need have no particular- 
ly alarming effect upon the soft wheat 
milling industry. There always has been, 
and there always will be, a large amount 
of home baking done in the South, and 
with the right salesmanship the soft 
wheat mills may hope to control the 
bulk of this business.. But the great 
danger in this whole situation lies in the 
soft wheat miller himself; in his becom- 

convinced in his own mind that the 
baker is the exclusive customer of the 
hard and spring wheat. millers. 

Prior to the war a great many, if not 
the majority, of the bakers of this coun- 
try were using a certain percentage of 
soft wheat flour in their mixes, but the 
exigencies of the war disturbed this 
situation. What has been done can 
usually be done again, and if the baking 
industry at one time found it advan- 
tageous to use soft wheat flour with hard 
and spring wheat flours, the step for the 
soft wheat milling industry to take today 
is to work for a return of this situation, 
and then as the baking industry grows, 
as grow it must, so will the consump- 
tion of soft wheat flour be increased in 
the shops. 

It is not difficult to show the benefits 
to be derived from using a certain per- 
centage of soft wheat flour in bread 
baking. The whiter loaf and the better 
keeping qualities speak for themselves. 
France, long noted for its bread, which is 
imitated in many leading American res- 
taurants, has been almost an exclusive 
user of soft wheat flours. 

The difficulties of the soft wheat mill- 
ing industry are numerous and in some 
cases serious, but no more alarming than 
those confronted by other milling groups. 
For each problem there is a solution, and 
the most cheering part of all is that 
the soft wheat millers themselves are 
fully awake to their situation, as evi- 
denced in this recent meeting, and are 
preparing to go forward more confi- 
dently and more aggressively than here- 
tofore. 


* MILLING 


As was to be expected, the week be- 
fore the holidays was very quiet as far 
as business was concerned, and mills 
have been giving most of their attention 
to clearing out old bookings rather than 
to getting new business. While new 
business has been very dull, practically 
all mills report that shipping instruc- 
tions have been coming in at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 

The belief has become imbedded in the 
minds of most millers that improved con- 
ditions will be encountered shortly after 
Jan. 1. Market values have been hold- 
ing firm for some time, and- there is no 
indication of a sharp break in any direc- 
tion in the near future. Old bookings 
have been largely used up, and buyers 
have held off from replacing such orders 
until their stocks and bookings are both 
very low. This combination of circum- 
stances cannot help but result in heavier 
buying, once the annual inventories are 
out of the way. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the export trade of this territory by 
reported large sales of flour to Germany. 
Rumor has had it that as high as 75,000 
bbls flour have been sold out of the St. 
Louis territory for shipment to Germany 
within the current week. A more con- 
servative opinion, however, is that St. 
Louis exporters have sold approximate- 
ly 25,000 bbls for such shipment. This 
flour has not been sold direct by the mills 
and exporters, but to an American ex- 
porting concern which has excellent con- 
nections in Germany. 

Some flour has ae been sold for ex- 
port to South American markets. The 
revolutionary trouble in Mexico has cur- 
tailed what business exporters were do- 
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ing with that country and, as far as the 
millers in St. Louis are concerned, has 
practically closed that business for the 
time being. The Mexican consul in this 
city, who has shifted to the revolution- 
ary forces, is advising against shipping 
any goods into Mexico at present. 

Quotations on both domestic and ex- 
port flour are holding fairly steady, de- 
spite the lower tendency of the wheat 
market. If buyers can ex / be convinced 
that the mills intend to hold prices with- 
in reason, asking and getting a fair prof- 
it on their sales, the whole industry, buy- 
ers and sellers alike, will be in a much 
better condition, and there is some indi- 
cation that this situation may be brought 
about during the coming year. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.80@6.25 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.60@6, first clear $4.50 
@5; hard winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.80, straight $4.50@4.90, first clear $4 
@4.20; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.60, straight $4.50@4.75, first clear $4 
@4.25. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remains quiet and steady, but 
the feeling is rather weak. Demand has 
been light from all sections, and buyers 
are staying out of the market as much as 
possible until after Jan. 1. Unseason- 
— warm weather throughout the fall 

early winter had an injurious effect 
upon the demand for feed. Offerings 
are light, and it is largely due to this 
fact that prices have h eld up as well as 
they have. Hard winter bran is quoted 
at $28.50@29 ton, soft winter bran $29 
@29.50, and gray ‘shorts $31@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
0G, BGeDE occ ccevevcerewr 40,600 63 
Previous week ..........++. 40,100 63 
BOOP ME 6 ese ns cacs chyeret 26,200 62 
Tw VOOTS OOO oc. cccsceses 25,000 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WOR. TOES onc soeecvccsse 42,000 49 
Previous week. .....cscceee 48,000 56 
WORF BHO ss ciccsccccsviecs's 42,200 55 
TWO FOOTE BHO. vcodccscscee 34,000 a4 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@1.95, cream meal $1.95@2.05, grits 
and hominy $2.10@2.20. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: white patent 
$4.30@4.40, standard white patent $4.20 
@4.30, medium white $4.10@4.20, straight 
$4.05@4. 15, fancy dark $8.90@4, low 
grade dark $3.70@3.80. 


WHEAT 


The soft wheat market was quiet all 
week, with very little demand for any 
of the grades offered, and prices showed 
a loss. There was a limited accumulative 
demand for No. 2 hard winter, but thin 
stuff and heat damaged wheat difficult 
to move. Receipts, 367 cars, against 314 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
1 red $1.12, No. 2 red $1.12, No. 4 red 
$1.06; No. 4 hard, 96c. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Corn was under pressure from scat- 
tered holders and local traders, while 
commission houses were good buyers. 
Very little trading in oats, and the mar- 
ket generally dull and inactive. 

Receipts of corn, 639 cars, against 331 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
4 corn, 67@68c; No. 4 yellow 67@68c, 
No. 5 yellow 66c, No. 6 yellow 64@65c; 
No. 3 white 7lc, No. 4 white 68c, No. 5 
white 66c. Oats receipts, 313 cars, 
against 338. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
44@45c; No. 3 oats, 43@44c; No. 4 
oats, 42@44c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.. 99,110 78,220 126,440 87,690 
Wheat, bus.. 628,096 722,400 399,050 461,930 
Corn, bus. ah 048,600 635,700 245,100 204,345 
Oats, bus.... 772,000 540,000 573, bh 301,990 


Rye, bus..... 3,900 2,200 1,400 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 22,400 6.550 5,310 


PLAN FLEET OF BARGES 

Plans for the building and operation 
of a fleet of standard unit barges, draw- 
ing but four feet of water, were recent- 
ly made known by the Standard Unit 
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Navigation Co., St. Louis. It is claimed 
that with a four-foot draft the barges 
can easily traverse 30,000 miles of nay- 
igable rivers in the United States at a 
greater speed than any others now in 
use. With its light draft a barge of 
this type can navigate almost the en- 
tire length of the Mississippi River, as 
well as other rivers which are inacces- 
sible to those now in use. 

The power boat, it is said, will tow 
a group of barges, each of which wil! be 
built standard size to receive a cargo 
equivalent to that carried by a railroad 
freight car, a standard of capacity wiich 
has been established by long experience 
as being the most convenient to shippers, 
It is further claimed that the barges can 
be loaded from any type of dock, 


SAMUEL PLANT TO HEAD EXCHANGI 


The annual caucus of members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis will 
be held Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 26, 
at which time nominations will be made 
for president, first vice president, -cc- 
ond vice president and five members of 
the board of directors. The election \vil] 
be held on the following Wednes: iy, 
Jan, 2. 

In accordance with a custom which |ias 
prevailed for many years, Samuel P)..nt, 
vice president of the George P. Pi nt 
Milling Co., who has been first vice prvsi- 
dent of the exchange for the past ye ir, 
will be nominated for the presiden y; 
and Woodson K. Woods, vice president 
Ralston Purina Co., who is the pres: it 
second vice president, will be named {or 
the first vice presidency. 


NOTES 


M. J. Trum, Jr., secretary and tre: s- 
urer Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at this office. 

W. E. Bopp, Minneapolis, district sales 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was in this city recently on business. 

A thief entered the home of V. 11. 
Glosemeyer, president Glosemeyer Flour 
Co., St. Louis, and fled with nearly $50 
in currency. 

The engagement is announced of Mss 
Eleanor Stanard, daughter of W. XK. 
Stanard, president Stanard-Tilton M/!I- 
ing Co., St. Louis, to Lansden McCanil- 
less. 

A number of officers of the Nafziyer 
Baking Co., including Roy Nafzigcr, 
Kansas City, president of the company, 
attended a meeting of the company in 
this city on Dec. 22. 

J. R. Brown, Dallas, Texas, second 
vice president Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and in charge of that 
company’s mill at Dallas, is spending the 
holidays in this city. 

Several days after yeggmen knocked 
the combination off the safe of ihe 
August Jaudes Bakers’ Supply Co., 5t. 
Louis, a thief entered the firm’s oflice 
while no one was there and took over 
$300 in currency and checks. 


Members of the Merchants’ Exchan :e, 
St. Louis, on Dec, 12 bought nearly $' 50 
worth of Christmas seals and health } it- 
tons from a group of society women w 10, 
on that morning, had a table at ‘he 
entrance to the trading floor. The pro- 
ceeds. will be added to the fund ‘or 
health promotion in the city. 

The 1923 Missouri cotton crop is e:ti- 
mated to be worth approximately $'4,- 
000,000, an increase of more than ~6,- 
000,000 over the total value of the crop 
last year. The crop this year was ]:'0- 
duced from 325,000 acres, and in both 
value and acreage surpasses any })re- 
vious record in the history of the stat:. 

Many of the railroads of the country 
have been cited by the Interstate Cvm- 
merce Commission to answer charges 
filed by the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the St. Louis Manufactur:rs’ 
Association that there is systematic ‘lis- 
crimination against this city in the mn at- 
ter of freight rates. The Commission 
has direc the railroads to answer 
these charges at a hearing to be helc in 
St. Louis on Jan. 11. 





The harbor of Rotterdam has 3? 
floating grain elevators, a grain storage 
of 22,000 tons, two coal transporiers 
which can pass bunker coal at the rate 
of 250-300 tons per hour, three bunkering 
machines which can pass 1,000 tons per 
hour, and 35 floating cranes, 
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A BAKER OF ASTORIA 


His Town Burned, and He Helped to Rebuild 
It, but Got Bread and Cake for 
Its People First 


On Dec. 8 the people of Astoria, a 
richly romantic town located on the 
banks of the Columbia River, near its 
mouth in the Pacific, celebrated the 
first anniversary of a devastating fire 
that wiped out their community in 1922. 

Their story has been one of “come 
back.” In this story the first house to be 
described, erected in the ruined section 
after the great fire, was a bakery. The 
first food the people had to eat after the 
fire had swept away all food supplies was 
baked goods; and not merely bread, 
either, for there were pies, sweet rolls, 
cotfee cakes—every delicacy the bakery 
world knows about. 

\ll these supplies came from Portland, 
distant a night’s run by steamship, and 
with them came “the makings” of a 
heroic story in the Great West’s series 
of heroic stories. 

it is intended to relate here the tale 
oi Astoria’s sudden “come back” from 
disaster before the ashes of her devasta- 
tion had yet cooled, but first we must 
tel] something of the heroic backgrounds 
of this romantic town itself. 

It’s the oldest purely American town 
west of the Missouri. Over the ram- 
parts of the old fort which was its first 
communal house, the Stars and Stripes 
were raised in 1811; the Union Jack took 
the place of the American flag in 1812, 
afier a bloodless conquest by the British 
during the War of 1812. The Union 
Jack was hauled down in 1814 as the 
result of one of the most stubborn diplo- 
matic battles ever waged in America by 
a private citizen. 

But while the Union Jack was down, 
and the Stars and Stripes were due, offi- 
cially, to go up again, our flag was never 
actually raised for the next two decades. 
In the meantime Canadian fur traders 
made Astoria their headquarters, and 
sent parties roaming after furs all the 
way to California and the Great Salt 
Lake. 

The man who saved America’s official 
title to all that country was a German 
Jewish immigrant boy, who not only set 
his name, at least, on Astoria, but put 
it in addition on the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, the great Astor Li- 
brary, New York, and helped Washing- 
ton Irving to write many of his greatest 
masterpieces. One of them Irving 
picked up at dinner-time conversations 
in the home of this Jewish immigrant 
from Waldorf, John Jacob Astor, foun- 
der of the fur trading business in Amer- 
ica and founder of Astoria, as his far 
western depot. The masterpiece Wash- 
ington Irving wrote, because John Jacob 
Astor opened the way for him to do it 
with introductions to his subordinates, 
was itself, like the city by the western 
sea, called “Astoria.” 

Many famous incidents occurred there 
during the brief hours of American oc- 
cupancy just prior to the War of 1812. 
Some officers of the British navy landed 
from a sloop of war sent to haul down 
the American flag. They drank so many 
toasts to the change in national control 
that when they set out on the turbulent 
waters of the Columbia to return to their 
vessel they capsized the rowboat in which 
they were riding, and all found graves 
in the uncharted depths. 

Among the Astorians of that first ad- 
venture, seven started out to carry the 
message of the town’s founding back to 
John Jacob Astor. They beat their way 
across the trackless Snake River deserts, 
until then never visited by any white 
man, and at last discovered the great 
basin’s northern rim, the Bear River 
and the South Pass through the Rockies 
—now made famous as the approach to 
the Far West of the Oregon Trail and 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

These seven men required over a year 
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to reach St. Louis, for they fell in with 
hostile Indians who robbed them of ev- 
erything they possessed. But the story 
they told of an easy route through the 
Rockies kept one of them, Ramsay 
Crooks, in Washington for 10 years as 
a lobbyist and advocate of “driving our 
national destiny westward.” David Stu- 
art, their leader, left a diary which is 
as yet unpublished, but is a real foun- 
dation stone of the Far West’s written 
history. At last he retired to end his 
days in still another Astoria, the Astor 
House, established by John Jacob Astor, 


H. H. 


not in Broadway, New York, but on 
Mackinac Island, in the Great Lakes, 

In the meantime New England’s states- 
men, such as Daniel Webster, were pro- 
testing against far western development. 
They saw in it the possible loss of su- 

remacy for New England in America’s 
ife “as was.” So they spread evil tales 
about the West, and these John Jacob 
Astor got Washington Irving, America’s 
foremost author of his day, to thwart 
and refute. Thus was born much of 
our finest American literature. 

John Jacob Astor himself sent mes- 
sengers to Paris, where the peace treaty 
was being drawn up after the War of 
1812. Even though nobody else cared, he 
was very anxious that Astoria be restored 
to American possession. While England 
had’ won a victory there, she had lost 
in the war as a whole, and America had 
a right to demand Astoria under the 
status quo ante provisions such as any 
victorious nation might insist on. 

Astor at last gained his way, although 
the American Congress and treaty mak- 
ers were bored to death by his—to them 

less importunings. The British, 
losing formal possession, removed their 
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headquarters to a site more easily forti- 
fied. They built a fort on the north 
bank of the Columbia, named it Fort 
Vancouver, and established a feudalistic 
régime under a white-haired old Scot 
named John McLoughlin. The parade 
to dinner was formal. Guests were 
loaned wigs, knee pants and pants 
buckles if they came “sloping down” 
across the deserts from the “States” 
without such equipment. 

At Vancouver, Sir John McLoughlin 
reigned supreme until the end of 1839. 
Then Americans began filtering in by the 


Haynes 


ox-team route across the Rockies at 
South Pass. Some of them met, and 
declared that America had a right to 
assert herself, that as Americans they 
would set up an independent govern- 
ment, and declare England’s government 
null and void. This they did. Royal 
high commissioners came from England 
to see if the country was worth fighting 
for. These commissioners were Scotch- 
men, and loved golf, also bathtubs, 

A beautiful postscript was written to 
the investigation of these royal high com- 
missioners, 80 years later, at French 
Lick Springs. There among the golfing 
foursomes were Fred Ward, of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills, and C. E. Foster, 
of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co. They 
had learned their golf in the Oregon hills 
back of Portland. 

England’s royal high commissioners, 
upon whose report hung the question of 
war or peace, hunted these hills over for 
a golf course. They decided that they 
would not trade all the mountains in 
Oregon for one hill in Scotland—the 
golf course sites were so much better 
in the Scottish lands. Then, when they 
were asked to bathe their tired bodies in 


eL 


the mighty Columbia itself, not a “bloom- 
in’” bathtub in the whole territory—it 
was too much for them. They sounded 
England’s retreat, and Americans gained 
a free right of way to found Oregon 
City, Portland, a new Astoria, and all 
the rest that makes up our Great North- 
west of today. 

Then on the night of Dec, 8, 1922, at 
4:45 in the morning, the long distance 
wire from Portland to Salem, Oregon, 
got into action. H. H. Haynes was on 
the receiving end in Salem, and Mr. 
Foster, his partner in Portland, was on 
the sending end. 

“Astoria is burning,” ran the message. 
“Everything’s on fire. Fire is travelling 
under the roadways from street to street. 
Our bakery’s right in the path, and our 
manager there says she’ll go any min- 
ute.” 

That was important news. But Mr. 
Haynes did not think of the bakery. He 
thought of homeless people by the thou- 
sands, who also would be foodless. He 
gave just one order over the telephone. 
It ran: “Get 700 loaves of bread over to 
the morning train from Portland to As- 
toria. Get the full normal output of 
the Astoria plant onto an Astoria-bound 
boat; and say, order one of those knock- 
down garages you can put together your- 
self, and get that on the Astoria boat. 
I'll see you in Portland at daylight, and 
I'll take the train on down to Astoria, 
unless the roads are so I can drive 
through.” 

Then the telephone wire went out of 
commission, and a new drive to win 
against sudden devastation was under 
way. slushy snowstorm was raging, 
but Mr. Haynes. drove home. He made 
the 52 miles between Salem and Portland 
in 105 minutes, and by noon he was 
standing in the ruins of what the night 
before had been Astoria. 

Sure enough, the fire had gone under- 
neath the streets from block to block. 
Astoria was in the lumber belt, and she 
had built her roads of wood. Where the 
land was too uneven she had placed the 
wooden planks on piling, so the streets 
had been fine fuses to lead the fire from 
one great victim to another. 

Mr. Haynes saw all this, and then he 
walked to the Y. M. C, A. Building, 
which was one of the very few to escape 
the fire’s trail. 

“TI have 700 loaves of bread with me,” 
he explained; “it’s all yours. Let’s see 
that the families with children get the 
first helping. No need to hoard it. A 
shipload’s on the way down from Port- 
land. Price? Oh, no price—this isn’t 
capitalizing a misfortune. It’s to keep 
us together while we work to get out of 
this.” 

And so the 700 loaves were passed 
around for the people, and the news sent 
out that for breakfast next day there 
would be more than enough for all by 
ship. 

The people lined up to tackle the hot 
ruins of the town. “Where will we eat?” 
was of course the first question. 

“T’ve got a calf,” said one suburban- 
ite. “If we can get it butchered, that'll 
be something. I'll donate it.” 

“Let’s have some order out of this,” 
said Mr. Haynes; “let’s have a regular 
committee on eats, and ways to get 
eats,” so he was elected chairman. 

In the meantime another train from 
Portland arrived. It brought 900 more 
loaves of Haynes-Foster bread from the 
Portland plant. A third train brought 
800 loaves. There was plenty for the 
first luncheon, the first dinner, and the 
second breakfast after the great fire. 
Mr. Haynes then looked up the per- 
sonnel of the destroyed Astorian plant, 
and shipped them all to Portland to put 
an extra shift at work in the plant there. 

Then he gave himself unstintedly for 
five days and five nights to the people 
of this ruined community. He believed 
the executive’s réle in such an hour was 
to find the men trained for special work 
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and give them that work to do, letting 
them alone to do it without molestation. 

He didn’t try to skin the calf offered 
for his free soup kitchen. He called 
out to the assembled multitude, “Is there 
any butcher here?” A butcher held u 
his hand. He was told the calf was all 
his—until ready for the soup kettle. But 
all his knives had been destroyed in the 
fire. Somebody knew where a butcher- 
ing outfit could be had 20 miles away. 
Mr. Haynes furnished a car; soon 
butcher and knives and calf were all to- 
gether, and Mr. Haynes sought Mr. 
Weinhard, night clerk of a hotel that had 
been destroyed. 

He told Weinhard to assemble a culi- 
nary army, that having been his business 
in years past. The army was to consist 
of waitresses, dish washers, vegetable 
peelers, cooks, bus boys. 

Then there was an undertaker named 
C. B. Hughes. He knew the country 
roundabout. He knew where to go for 
vegetables, and once he had managed a 
store, so he was made manager of a 
grocery store, and the people were told 
to assemble at W. C. T. U. headquarters 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building for supper. 

They did. They had veal chops, fried 
potatoes and all the bread and coffee 
anybody could care for. That meal put 
a smile on Astorian countenances, They 
were not going to be whipped by their 
fire. 

Mr. Haynes, mind you, had a definite 
policy in life that this was only a ful- 
fillment of. It was that the modern bak- 
er ought to take the place in his com- 
munity life to which the task of pre- 
paring its bread entitles him. “I can’t 
ask them tolike my product,” he had told 
his associates, “until they know what 
kind of a man I am.” In that spirit he 
had joined the Chamber of Commerce in 
Portland, and had watched his business 
grow in every small community it had 
entered. Now there was a week in As- 
toria unlike any other week. It was a 
week for supreme unselfishness. Having 
invested the week, he ceased remem- 
ber he had any private interests at all. 
He didn’t even bother to go to the site 
of his ruined bakery, but took the word 
of one of his men for it—that all was 
ruined. 

The fire was on Friday, Dec. 8. While 
everybody ate three meals a day at the 
“free soup kitchen” presided over by 
Mr. Haynes, his men from Portland 
worked with that knock-down garage. 
On the next Monday morning the people 
had something else than ruined buildings 
and black ashes to greet them. There 
was a bright new building in their midst. 
It was that knock-down garage. It had 
the word “BAKERY” across its front. 
By 4:30 Monday afternoon it was open 
for business, with shelves crammed full 
of appetizing sweet goods, and big bas- 
kets of bread were ready for those who 
wanted the staff of life. The supply 
never failed from that time on. 

A little fringe of town, what had been 
the old gambling and red-light district, 
still remained. Business houses chased 
away vice and gambling; the banks all! 
reopened in the Court House, which 
stood apart on a hillside and had been 
saved. Thus Astoria, first American out- 
post on the Pacific, “came back.” 

In Astoria there had been another bak- 
er, I. M. Jeffers. He came over to Mr. 
er free soup kitchen. “Say,” he 
said, “you’re the kind of a fellow I'd 
like for a partner. What say we com- 
bine and rebuild together?” 

“How big a plant?” 

They decided; they combined; they 
built. 

A year has passed. Astoria has a pop- 
ulation of 25,000 people, and is “coming 
along.” The big fire has left hardly a 

_sear. And in the new town, the baking 
business? ; 

“Say,” said Mr. Haynes, when I asked 
him how it had all worked out, after see- 
ing the early chapters right on the 
ground. “Say, do you know the plant 
we built is already outgrown? e’re 
going to build an addition, and make it 
the finest that money can buy.” 

And thus, taking the work of the 
British royal commission which was sore 
about that country’s golf potentialities 
in 1843-44 and the work of Haynes and 
Foster on the French Lick golf course 
in 1993, we get the tale of Astoria as all 
the world and the baking industry should 
know it. I. K. Russert. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 





Address by Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, at the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller, November 23 


Some 5,000 or 10,000 years ago a primi- 
tive baker pounded up a handful of 
cereal grains, wet the mass and baked 
it on a hot stone. In the course of cen- 
turies he improved his process somewhat. 
He sifted his flours, arched his hot 
hearthstone. He one day made up too 
large a batch of dough, and left some 
of it unbaked. It, after the manner of 
dough, became the food for yeasts, and 
fermented. The next bake was leavened 
bread, and after years of casual handling 
of sour dough, yeast raised bread be- 
came the basic food of most civilized 
people. But after thousands of years 
of skillful craftsmanship, bread baked 
but a few decades ago was made in the 
same way as it was in the valley of the 
Nile when King Tut was put into stor- 
age; as it was when the bakers of Pom- 
peii fled before the descending ashes of 
Vesuvius; as it was when our Puritan 
ancéstors poached the Indians’ corn cribs 
and made the first New England johnny 
cake. 

I wonder if it is safe for me at this 
luncheon of millers and bakers to say 
that baking science has developed more 
in the past 10 years than in all the pre- 
vious years of man. And dare I say 
that a few far visioned bakers who saw 
the chemistry and biology and mechanics 
of dough have in these short years over- 
thrown the craft control of a hundred 
centuries and built a scientific industry 
which is doing the baking of the world 
in great laboratories, more economically 
and far better than ever before? 

To be sure, chemists have helped the 
miller buy wheat for his grinding for 
many years. They have empirically 
evaluated flour by weighing ashes and 
digesting proteins. They have given cas- 
wal costinaane to the brewer and distiller 
turned yeast maker for the baker. But 
their routine service never unlocked the 
secrets of fermentation or solved the 
mystery of gluten. And then came the 
World War and days that were wheat- 
less and, so far as the baker was con- 
cerned, two years crowded with enough 
grief to make a lifetime miserable. 

He gave over the operation of his shop 
to the minions of the Food Administra- 
tion. He learned that bread could be 
made without flour,—or much of it,— 
that there were other ways of feeding 
yeast than with sugar, that lard wasn’t 
a necessity, that poor materials pene 
handled would make rather good bread. 
Then, too, he learned the need of making 
bread that would not go stale overnight, 
for among the hampering rules of war 
time was one that made bread stay sold. 
Once it reached the grocer it went on to 
a customer—not back to the shop if it 
was unsold, the next day. Out of the 
chaos which confounded every baker 
emerged an industry with a vision of 
the value of science, of the need of the 
chemist in the shop. To be sure the 
vision was focused on practical things— 
on better buying methods, on relative 
values of materials, on the fitness of 
shortenings, sirups, sugar, salt, for their 
particular purpose. ut fortunately a 
chemist once installed in a laboratory is 
like a camel’s nose under a tent. Before 
long he makes the whole plant his labora- 
tory. 

So it has been at the bakery. Today 
the making of bread is a chemical process 
with physical and biological aspects, car- 
ried out in huge laboratories filled with 
automatic machinery operating under 
temperature, humidity and time control. 

I have, of course, been talking in 
idealistic terms, and I have ignored the 
fact that the baking industry as a whole 
is still struggling along, trying hard to 
throw off the craft habits of centuries 
and to bring into the shop the modern 
ideas which have brought so marked a 
measure of success to the leaders. The 
statistics of our industry are difficult to 
secure. It was possible before the 
Eighteenth Amendment was enacted to 
measure with reasonable accuracy the 
amount of bread baked in the home and 
in the shop by collecting the data of 
yeast manufacturers, but today yeast is 


purchased for other reasons than for 
raising dough, and our formulas for cal- 
culating bread production from yeast 
consumption contain a variable which 
makes our calculations worthless. 

There is, however, one measure which 
has, so far as I know, not yet been ap- 
plied to the bread industry which may a 
helpful, and that is the mass of statistics 
gathered by the National Dairy Council 
in relation to the production of butter. 
Bread is for the most part eaten with 
butter, or, reversing our English, 90 per 
cent of all butter goes into consumption 
as a spread for bread. In 1922 the 
creameries of the United States pro- 
duced 1,153,515,000 lbs of butter. The 
production of butter on the farm this 
year is estimated at 625,000,000 lbs, so 
in 1922 the total production of butter 
was 1,778,515,000 lbs. If 90 per cent of 
this great volume was spread on bread, 
approximately 1,600,000,000 Ibs of butter 
went into consumption on slices of bread 
baked in our bakeries and in our homes. 

We have been studying bread and but- 
ter at the American Institute of Baking. 
The data we have obtained is certainly 
illuminating. If a one-pound round top 
loaf of bread is cut into 12 slices and 
these slices are spread with the amount 
of butter used by different individuals, 
the quantity used per pound of bread 
varies from 2.9 to 4.2 oz. A reasonable 
average would probably be about 3% 
ounces per pound. 

Going back to our butter figures and 
translating them into terms of bread, it 
took approximately 7,315,000,000 lbs of 
bread to carry this butter consumption, 
and 7,000,000,000 lbs of bread mean 
something over 26,000,000 bbls of flour. 
Either a lot of people are not buttering 
their bread at all, or a lot more are 
spreading it very thinly and a consid- 
erable number are using oleomargarine 
as their spread for bread, 

But these figures, inaccurate as they 
are, are interesting in view of the fact 
that H. L. Russell, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin, has recently published a state- 
ment that the consumption of butter in 
the United States has increased 160,000,- 
000 Ibs in the past year. One hundred 
million pounds of this increase was pro- 
duced by the American dairymen, but 
the country had to import 60,000,000 
Ibs to supplement local production. This 
is a lot of butter. What does it mean 
in terms of bread if we assume that 90 
per cent of the 160,000,000, or 144,000,000 
lbs, was spread on bread? And using 
our original figures that 344 oz of butter 
call for the consumption of a pound of 
bread, we find that bread consumption 
is increased by 640,000,000 1-lb loaves. 
But these figures are far too low, as we 
have just shown in reference to the 
total consumption of butter, and should 
be multiplied at least by two, which 
ope us a rough estimate of 1,300,000,000 

s of bread, and this means over 4,700,- 
000 bbls of flour. This is a very con- 
siderable apparent increase in flour con- 
sumption. 

The figures are, of course, but wild 
estimates which may be utterly worth- 
less when stacked up against the data 
tabulated by the flour industry. They 
are, however, of real value in that they 
show, through a sharp increase in butter 
consumption, an increasing opportunity 
for the development of the baking in- 
dustry. What little data we have is to 
the effect that 60,000,000 bbls of flour 
are being turned into bread in bakeries 
this year, and that some 33,000 bakers 
are hard at the task, most of them still 
using shoulder muscles instead of ma- 
chines, and craft rule of thumb. practice 
instead of scientific formulas; that the 
value of the product is up in the bil- 
lions; that the industry which ranked 
seventeenth in 1900 is now seventh in 
magnitude, and growing by leaps and 
bounds; that home baking is passing as 
surely as home weaving or home brew- 
ings perhaps more so, and that the latest 
baker’s loaf is so pee balanced and 
built up that all it is necessary to take 
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into the wilderness is a loaf of bread 
and a jug of water to satisfy at least 
the nutritive needs of mankind. 

The complete food in pill or capsule 
has long been talked of. Now our chem. 
ists have brought it to pass in the form 
of bread made with large quantities of 
milk. Numerous generations of mice 
and rats attest its completeness by in- 
creasing their progeny with each new 
generation. Speculation as to the effect 
this astonishing loaf will have on the 
Malthusian doctrine is not as yet in or- 
der, for the life cycle of the human 
family is markedly different from that 
of the mice and rats who are willingly 
serving as subjects in these nutritional 
studies. 

In the laboratories of the American* 
Institute of Baking we have demonstrat- 
ed the gréat nutritional advantages of 
the use of milk in bread formulas by 
feeding experiments on white rats. The 
average American family may little need 
such a complete food in a single article 
of diet. It is worth noting, however, 
that chemists at the bakery can and are 
producing a complete ration, and that 
after these many years of effort the 
bakers’ oven is giving us bread that is 
superior in craftsmanship, in scieuttific 
uniformity and in nutritive value to the 
home made loaf. 

This is a matter which is of fuiida- 
mental economic importance, for bac! of 
the need for good bread is another prob- 
lem which is today pressing us for s: lu- 
tion. That is the basic problem of our 
wheat farmer who is unable to produce 
wheat in competition with wheat fa:m- 
ers of other countries of the world, .nd 
who finds the price of his crop below the 
cost of production, and of the dairyman 
who cannot get from his butter fat 
enough returns to make the business of 
producing milk self-sustaining. No }-er- 
manent prosperity is possible which cioes 
not rest on sound agricultural prosper- 
ity, brought to the farm by a stabilized 
demand at remunerative prices for its 
wheat and milk and meat, rather than 
by crude legislative attempts to raise 
prices and create markets by preferen- 
tial laws which, because of their very 
nature, must fail of their purpose whien- 
ever they conflict with worldwide cco- 
nomic principles. 

The way to help the wheat farmer is 
to provide a stable market for his sur- 
plus crop, not by fixing wheat prices in 
violation of economic law, or by en- 
bargoes against Canadian wheat which 
send the best wheat of the world to tor- 
eign markets and deny us the high ylu- 


ten wheats which, when properly used, 
enable our bakers to make good bread 
from soft winter flours, but by increas- 


ing the consumption of wheat products 
in every American home. 

It is no easy matter to change the 
nutrition of a people. During famine, 
or when the stress of war lays a heavy 
hand on every action, poverty or patriot- 
ism does change diets. But in normal 
times, “Eat more of this or that” cam- 
paigns, even when impelled by national 
advertising, fall short of any definite 
accomplishment. The demand for par- 
ticular foods is more than inspirational. 
It is fundamentally based on nutritive 
needs. If bread more fully meets this 
need, more bread will be eaten, An1 if 
bread is baked which more nearly ap- 
proaches the balanced diet, its use will 
unconsciously grow. 

Here is where the dairy farmer comes 
to the aid of the wheat farmer, for the 
surplus milk produced during the se 1s0n 
of flush production, when grass is geet 
and milk is richest in vitamins, cai be 
condensed or dried and baked into b ‘ead 
throughout the year. That is just what 
is being done to a greater and greater 
extent. While no figures are avail ble, 
it is estimated that three times as much 
milk will be used in bread makin, in 
1923 as in 1920. The volume of nil 
which will be absorbed by bread do:ighs 
is enormous. Is it too much to iiope 
that a milk bread with its milk prot-ins, 
calcium and phosphate salts, lactose and 
essential vitamins supplementing the pro- 
tein and carbohydrate content of ‘our 
will so appeal to the palate and so sat- 
isfy the unconscious nutritional demand 
that more and more bread will be cate? 
at the American table? And if this does 
prove to be the case, and our cereal it 
take rises from its present low mark 
of 30 per cent to 35 or 40 per cent of 
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the diet, we-shall have broadened the 
market of the wheat farmer and the 
dairyman, and started a cycle of pros- 
perity which will benefit every industry 
and every individual in America. 

I have just said that “Eat More” cam- 
paigns produce no definite results. There 
is, however, in active development today 
a campaign based on this very idea which 
is apparently full of promise, and that 
is the “Toast and” campaign which is 
now being organized under the auspices 
of the Wheat Council of the United 
States in every section of the country. 
A discussion of this campaign is cer- 
tainly not out of place in any talk about 
the development of the baking industry, 
for it most clearly shows how the baker 
with his growing class consciousness is 
taking his rightful place with other food 
manufacturers, and through his “Bread 
and” campaign is swinging behind his 
loaf the united selling argument of every 
foodstuff which goes to the table along 
with bread. 

The “Bread and” campaign started by 
the American Bakers’ Association more 
than a year ago has made astonishing 
progress, but it is reaching the highest 
peak of its development through the 
crystallization of the movement into a 
definite purpose to make toast, a specific 
product of bread, the basis of a national 
“Fat More” campaign. The increased 
use of bread is, as I have shown you, of 
great importance to the dairyman, who 
finds a larger use for milk and butter, 
bot the increased use of toast reaches 
out beyond the food industries to the 
electrical manufacturers who make toast- 
ers, to the gas companies that furnish 
the fuel for making toast, and to the 
electric utilities which rurnish the cur- 
rept. The amazing possibilities in ex- 
tending the use of the electrical toaster, 
fur example, are clearly shown by sta- 
tities, for while 10,000,000 American 
homes are wired but 1,000,000 of them 
ar’ equipped with electrical toasters. We 
cin well imagine that when the manu- 
fecturers of toasters and power com- 
ponies join hands in putting 9,000,000 
more toasters on our breakfast tables 
we will see a very sharp increase in the 
consumption of bread, and with all this 
toast there will be used amazing quan- 
tities of butter, of jelly and jam, of 
cheese, of minced meats, of eggs, both 
scrambled and served as French toast, 
and even of coffee, which makes the best 
toast better. 

So you see in this Toast Campaign a 
movement not only to help the wheat 
farmer and all of the industries which 
carry his product to the table, but a 
movement which is kindling the enthusi- 
asm of every one of these allied groups. 
Now that is a real achievement for the 
baking industry, and no better example 
can be given today of the rapid devel- 
opment the industry is making than this 
latest story of progress. 





MILWAUKEE TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Sales of White and Rye Bread Increasing— 
Allied Trades Co-operating Splendidly 
—Holiday Trade Excellent 


Mitwavuxee, Wis.—Whatever the in- 
dividual baker has to say concerning the 
benefits derived from the nationwide 
campaign to promote the use of toast, 
sales of bread have increased propor- 
tionately more than during recent 
months, This has had the effect of 
making believers out of skeptics who 
were unable to see anything wholesome 
in the movement when it was launched. 
It is felt by all members of the trade 
that greater benefits are still to accrue. 

Some of the neighborhood bakeries in 
Milwaukee have supported the cam- 
paign only passively. They have built 
up a healthy, profitable trade in break- 
fast rolls, and have been rather luke- 
warm toward anything that might cut 
into it. The tendency among smaller 
retail shops for two years has been to 
offset any loss in bread sales caused by 
the inroads miade by the wholesale bak- 
eries by enlarging their patronage in 
rolls, cakes, pastries, cookies, etc. The 
toast campaign, being essentially de- 
signed as a stimulant for bread demand, 
has been regarded by some as opposed 
to the effort to build up the specialty 
trade. 

It would ap 
most bakers 





r from the experience of 
at no more opportune time 





could have been selected for the inaugu- 
ration of the campaign than the begin- 
ning of December, when the use of 
toast in the home is resumed for the 
winter. The stimulus of a campaign of 
such scope as the “Eat More Toast” 
movement, therefore, has been strong, 
for it brought forcibly to attention the 
desirability of toast and accentuated the 
consumption of it, lacking the disad- 
vantages of any effort to revolutionize 
a public taste. 

anufacturers of and dealers in elec- 
tric toasters are enthusiastic over the 
benefits accruing from the campaign, for 
the sale of these articles during Decem- 
ber is reported to be materially in excess 
of the number disposed of in any cor- 
responding previous period. 

The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
Milwaukee, one of the leading manufac- 
turers of electric stoves, ranges and 
appliances for preparing foodstuffs, cir- 
culated a first edition of 100,000 folders 
emphasizing the toast campaign, through 
its dealers all over the country, begin- 
ning on Dec. 3, and was obliged to issue 
a second edition. This pamphlet was 
entitled, “Toast—How It’s. Made and 
Served Best.” It was designed to ap- 
peal to every member of the family, most 
particularly, of course, to the house- 
wife, and presented excellent recipes for 
making toast for every regular meal and 
for special lunches, 

Other manufacturers of electric toast- 
ers assisted materially by contributions 
of special literature for the consumer, 
sales helps for dealers, and personal pro- 
motion work by sales representatives in 
the field. Unlimited credit for the suc- 
cess of the campaign is given this ele- 
ment of the general organization which 
was formulated to conduct the move- 
ment. 

NOTES 

A third attempt in as many weeks to 
rob the Richter bakery, 6406 Greenfield 
Avenue, West Allis, was frustrated by a 
neighbor, who fired several shots at two 
men, who escaped. 


The Albert Heath Co., Milwaukee, has 
let a contract for the erection of a one- 
story addition, 31x60, to the main bak- 
ery at 2021-23 Wells Street, and is get- 
ting figures on additional equipment. 


The Kiel bakery, Kiel, has completed 
substantial improvements in the exterior 
as well as interior of its shop and store. 
The business is owned and managed by 
Christian Roeck, assisted by his son, 
Harry Roeck. 


E. E. Hodgin has opened a bakery and 
restaurant at 121 East Main Street, 
Madison, under the name of the Heilman 
restaurant. Fresh bread, pastries and 
other bakery goods made in the shop are 
being sold at retail. 


Sales of rye bread have shown fur- 
ther increases, and locally the situation 
is much better than a year ago. De- 
mand for the old-fashioned rye loaf 
has grown particularly well, noticeable 
in the business of both wholesale and 
retail bakeries. 


George Linker, president and general 
manager Linker Hotel Co. 548 Main 
Street, La Crosse, contemplates the re- 
construction of the present barber shop 
into a restaurant and bakery goods 
store. A full complement of equipment 
will be purchased. 

The situation throughout December 
has been quiet, with the pong of agi- 
tation for lower prices, upon the publi- 
cation of the report of the state mar- 
keting commission, which found no evi- 
dence of: “profiteering,” as had been 
charged. Bakers have stressed quality 
when forced to meet arguments as to 
price. 

August Reinhardt was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee Association of 
Master Bakers at the annual meeting, 
Dec 5. Martin Tyborsky was re-elected 
vice president. Gustav Zimprich was the 
choice for secretary, and Leopold Reh- 
wald treasurer. Past President Joseph 
Poehlmann, Gustav Weigert and Chris- 
tian Pinass were elected directors. The 
installation of officers will occur Wednes- 
day, Jan. 2. 

The will of Joseph B. Fuerth, sales 
manager M. yo pe Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, who died Nov. 25 from the ef- 
fects of an operation, disposes of an 
estate valued at $25,000. Mrs. Fuerth 
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is the principal beneficiary. Mr. Fuerth 
was 49 years of age and a native of 
Canada. He joined the Carpenter com- 
pany in 1903 as an accountant, being 
successively promoted to auditor, office 
manager, and sales manager. 


Holiday business among bakers in Mil- 
waukee is exceptionally active, and the 
trade will enter 1924 in an optimistic 
mood, for the present year has been a 
satisfactory one. In the last half of 
1923 chain store competition was felt 
with increasing strength, but both whole- 
sale and retail bakeries hewed to the 
line of reasonable profit, depending upon 
their established prestige, brands and 
quality to sell their goods against chain 
store product and price. 

Manufacturers and jobbers in the al- 
lied industries report a very satisfac- 
tory December business, and while the 
last month of the year ordinarily is one 
of active and expanded trade, this year 
has been particularly favorable. The 
yeast concerns, which have been gaining 
in sales every month, find December the 
banner one, according to reports from 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, the local branch of the 
Fleischmann Co., and other concerns. 

L, E, Meyer. 


AROUND NEW YORK STATE 


Market Department Publishes Interesting 
Manual—Bakers of Metropolis Celebrate 
—Exhibition in Brooklyn Next June 


New York, N. Y.—The department of 
farms and markets of the state of New 
York has published an agricultural man- 
ual which gives interesting and valuable 
data on agriculture in the Empire State. 
Judge Berne A. Pyrke, who addressed 
the wholesale bakers at their recent con- 
vention, directed the work, The bakers 
of the state will be interested in this 
manual, which answers many important 
questions pertaining to the industry. 








BRONX BAKERS’ SILVER JUBILEE 


With a banquet and ball at Ebling’s 
Casino, the Bronx Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation celebrated its silver jubilee. 
About 400 members, their families and 
friends, took part. President Rudolph 
Zink welcomed the guests and introduced 
the speakers, among whom were Max 
Strasser, president New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Adolph J. Gundermann, Albin E. 
Plarre, president Bakers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., and others. In behalf of the 
association, President Zink presented 
Joseph Albus, Julius Zink, John Finger, 
William Knoch and John Mutze with 
honorary membership diplomas. The of- 
ficers of the Bronx association are: 
Rudolph Zink, president; August Wie- 
land, vice president; Alexander Buehler, 
corresponding secretary; John Finger, 
financial secretary; John Breitenbach, 
treasurer; Philip Held, solicitor; John 
Finger and Julius Zink, trustees. 


ANNIVERSARY AT BROOKLYN 


The twelfth anniversary of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion was celebrated by a banquet and 
ball. I. Buxbaum, counselor, acted as 
toastmaster. Among the speakers were 
President Martin Keidel, who welcomed 
the guests, numbering more than 500, 
Max Strasser, Bruno Bleul, secretary of 
the organization, Paul Seybold, of the 
Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Association, 
and Albin E. Plarre. Between courses, 
the Independent Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society sang. 


PLANS FOR STATE EXHIBITION 


Interest is manifested in the exhibition 
to be held in connection with the next 
convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
at Brooklyn, in June. The exhibition 
committee, of which Martin Keidel is 
president, was increased so as to have 
the allied trades represented by Henry 
J. Hahn, George Reuter and Daniel 
Woolley. The exhibition will be held at 
the Twenty-third Regiment Armory, un- 
der the auspices of the retail bakers’ 
associations of the eastern states. It will 
last a week, and the allied trades will 
take an active part. 


FOOD INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


A number of well-known executives 
in the food industry took part in the 
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recent conference of the Food Products 
Institute of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Borenzo Benedict, 
of the Worcester Salt Co., pointed out 
that the organization was founded for 
a more intensive interchange of opin- 
ions and experiences, and the collection 
of accurate and dependable data con- 
cerning purchasing, production and dis- 
tribution of foods. 

Among the speakers were Oscar 
Tschirky, of the Waldorf-Astoria, G. A. 
O'Reilly, of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co., A. F. Stock, A. R. Rule, of 
the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Harry D. Tipton, of the Shults 
Bread Co., who on behalf of Dr. Bar- 
nard, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, spoke interestingly on the bread and 
toast campaigns now being carried on 
all over the country. 

The next conference will be held in 
the spring of 1924, when all trade or- 
ganizations in the food industry will be 
invited to participate. 


BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


L. & W. luncheonette and bakery, New 
York City; Plaza Baking Co. Brook- 
lyn; William Kahn, Bronx, New York; 
Finkel bakery, New York; Mock & Wil- 
helm bakery and lunchroom, New York; 
New Era Baking Co., Buffalo; Rockal 
bakery, New York; United Wafer Co., 
Brooklyn; Atlantic Baking Co., Coney 
Island; Rockett bakery, New York; 
Lowenberg & Gans, New York; D. T. G. 
bakery and dairy restaurant, New York. 


NOTES 


The Home bakery, Kenmore, has been 
closed. 

John Glass will open a bakery at 
Ballston Spa. 

The Fillmore Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
been organized. 

The Wabash bakery, Kenmore, has 
been discontinued. 

Ory G. Wagner has succeeded Wiley 
Fox & Son at Avoca. 

W. G. Fritz, East Aurora, has sold his 
bakery to Frank A. Seibert. 

Joseph Multis will open a bakery at 
50 Triangle Street, Buffalo. 

Karl Falter will open a bakery at 
2281 Genesee Street, Buffalo. 

The Dawley bakery has been opened 
on Main Street, Gouverneur. 

Osborn & Pork have opened the Nut 
Krust bakery, East Syracuse. 

Edward Zahn will open a bakery at 
686 Winton Road, Brooklyn. 

The West End bakery, Rochester, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Harris A. Ruddank has begun baking 
at 331 William Street, Buffalo. 

J. J. Peters, Gloversville, will move 
his bakery to'12 Middle Street. 

The Shattuck & Farley bakery, Nor- 
wich, will move to new quarters. 

Philip Schmidberger has reopened the 
bakery at 256 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Riemann has taken over the 
bakery of Joseph E, Kratz, Johnstown. 

R. C. Campaney, Watertown, will open 
a bakery and restaurant at 479 Mill 
Street. 

August Bockman and Anthony Collins 
will open a bakery at 17 Gold Street, 
Buffalo. 

The Victor Baking Co., New York, 
will open a branch at 63 West Burnside 
Avenue. 

H. M. Mazen, 615 South West Street, 
Syracuse, has sold his bakery to Emile 
F. Killins. 

A. Levy will move his bakery from 
649 Classon Avenue to 403 Ditmars Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The bakery of Louis, Inc., 107 Falls 
Street, Niagara Falls, was damaged 
$5,000 by fire. 

The Clover Leaf Co., North Tona- 
wanda, ‘has purchased the business of 
the Meisel bakery. 

Cahill & Welch intend to open a 
wholesale and retail bakery at 293 East 
Ferry Street, Buffalo. 

Kocher’s bakery, Kenmore, which was 
recently burned, is operating temporarily 
at 2961 Delaware Avenue. 

John and William Rosenzweig, of the 
West End bakery, 200 Orange Street, 
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Rochester, have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Jacob T. Dietz and Harry Dunn, who 
formerly operated the Popular Bakeries 
Co., Albany, are bankrupt. 

Harry Block, 421 Bird Avenue, and 
Arthur Koch, 721 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, will open bakeries. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Dark and Health Bread in Demand—Price 
War at San Diego—Employees 
Still Restless 


Seatrie, Wasu.—The pre-holiday trade 
in the baking business started earlier 
than usual this year, a marked increase 
in output being evident as early as the 
second week in the month. The increase 
in sweet goods, strangely enough, did not 
show a proportional increase to that in 
the bread market. With the advent of 
cooler weather, the market for dark 
breads, such as whole wheat, bran and 
health bread, has made a decided gain. 
Numerous bakers making a specialty of 
health bread report outputs more than 
doubled. 

Prices are maintained at last month’s 
figures, with perhaps a shade more 
strength than in November. However, 
there is much price cutting and quanti- 
ties of cheap bread on the market. In 
San Diego a bread war is on which 
threatens to reach serious proportions. 
No established price exists, and little or 
no bread is being sold at a figure repre- 
senting cost of production. Little hope 
exists for an early settlement of the 
difficulty. General prices range 8@9c 
for the 1-lb loaf, and 1le for the 14%4-lb. 

The flour market is dull, with little 
buying except of special flours to com- 
plete established blends. 

Labot trouble, which for a time last 
month threatened Portland, has been 
smoothed out, with no actual outbreak. 
A union labor boycott effective against 
the United States bakery, in Portland, 
threatened to draw other bakers into 
the trouble. In retaliation union labor 
was discharged by several other Portland 
bakers who operate open shops. Drivers 
of all Portland shops belong to the 
union, and this union threatened a walk- 
out unless the discharged union men were 
reinstated. Some of them were taken 
back, and the matter ironed out to the 
satisfaction of both the bakers and the 
union. The boycott on the United 
States bakery is being maintained, how- 
ever, and an unsettled condition still 
exists. 








NOTES 

G. Lindquist, Port Orchard, Wash., 
has installed a new oven. 

The Diamond bakery, Fruitvale, Cal., 
has installed new equipment. 

The Columbia bakery, Portland, has 
moved to 489 Union Avenue. 

C. Hargens, Larkspur, Cal., has sold 
his bakery to Oscar Schindler. 

Tulare, Cal., has a new Quality bak- 
ery operated by Frank Young. 

The Flakrisp Pie Co. has moved to 
Los Angeles from Long Beach. 

The City bakery, Coquille, Oregon, has 
been sold to F. J. Huntington. 

The Jones cafeteria, Ventura, 
now will bake for the retail trade. 

L. G. Siffler has succeeded J. R. Cald- 
well as bakery inspector at Los Angeles. 

J. A. Sutton, of the Home bakery, 
Visalia, Cal., has ordered a new divider. 

The Swedish bakery, on San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, has installed a dough 
mixer. 

A new brick oven has been installed 
in the Lynden (Wash.) Bakery by L. 
Kuam. 

A new electric oven has been pur- 
chased by E. B. Arnold, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

E. A. Dorf, Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
has sold the City bakery to Charles 
Cheslick. 

A flour handling outfit was recently in- 
stalled by the Sanitary bakery, Bakers- 
field, Cal. 

eo Fetch has sold his interest in 
the White Rose bakery, Santa Rosa, 
Cal., to L. F. Cooper. 


Cal., 
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The Bake-Rite bakery, Bend, Oregon, 
has installed new machine equipment. 
Lindh Brothers are proprietors. 

Some new equipment and an electric 
oven have been installed at Hesse’s café, 
Third and Ash streets, Portland. 

The City bakery, Gresham, Oregon, 
has installed an oven and some machin- 
ery. T. Van Doninck is proprietor. 

J. Gizdich has purchased the Chat- 
terton bakery, on East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, from Engs & Morgan. 


The Glendora (Cal.) Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery has been sold to W. C. Arthurs, a 
baker of long experience in Los Angeles. 


The name of the Stevenson (Wash.) 
Bakery has been changed to the Sun- 
light bakery. B. F. Mays is proprietor. 


W. H. Sherwood, of Wheeler’s bak- 
ery, Bellingham, Wash., has equipped 
his retail bakery with new fixtures and 
showcases. 


In connection with his delicatessen 
business, M. Robinson, 1553 North West- 
ern Avenue, Los Angeles, will open a 
retail bakery. 


The Athens Baking Co., Oakland, Cal., 
has moved into its new plant, and will 
use the old shop as a retail store and 
packing room. 


J. A. Robbins, proprietor of Robbins 
bakery, Lewistown, Mont., has returned 
home after a trip covering the entire 
coast territory. 


The Puente (Cal.) Bake-Rite Bakery 
has been purchased by A. G. Gillespie, 
formerly engaged in the baking business 
in New Zealand. 


M. J. Mechtel, formerly of Ellens- 
burg, Wash., is establishing an up-to- 
date bakery in Longview, across the 
river from Kelso, Wash. 


H. Linnert has opened a wholesale 
bakery at 1733 Leavenworth Avenue, San 
Francisco. He formerly was connected 
with the Blue Seal bakery. 


J. R. Caldwell has purchased a half 
interest in the Kozak bakery on South 
Vermont, Los Angeles. This concern 
bakes macaroons and cookies. 


Work is being rushed on the new plant 
of the Model bakery, Roseburg, Oregon. 
The building is 40x100, two stories high. 
Charles Hutchins is proprietor. 


Carl Stein, proprietor of Stein’s bak- 
ery, Portland, is remodeling his bakery, 
and contemplates putting in a new di- 
vider and a large flour handling outfit. 


John Muzio, proprietor of the Sonora 
(Cal.) Bakery, has ordered a full outfit 
of bread making machinery, and is re- 
modeling the shop he recently purchased. 


Work has started on the new bakery 
being erected by the Faultless Baking 
Co., San Jose, Cal. The building, to 
cost around $50,000, will be thoroughly 
modern. 


Otto Matte, until recently production 
manager of the California Baking Co., 
San Francisco, spent several weeks in 
and around Salt Lake City, Utah, look- 
ing over the bakery field. 


Ernest Ewing, of the Napa (Cal.) 
Snow System Bakery, has sold his in- 
terest to his former partner, Edgar 
Case, but will stay with the bakery in 
the capacity of head baker. 


The Grandma Cookie Co., Portland, 
hopes to be in its new home, on Williams 
Avenue, near Broadway, early in the 
spring. F. D. Wheeler, president of the 
company, expects to double his capacity 
in the new home. 


Gordon Bros., Los Angeles, are erect- 
ing a brick addition to their plant on 
East Santa Barbara Avenue, 60x90, to 
house the bread cooling and shipping de- 
partment. Additional ovens and ma- 
chinery will be installed 


J. E. O’Connell, of the Eddy Bakeries, 
Helena, Mont., spent several days visit- 
ing friends in the trade in Salt Lake 
City and vicinity. The Eddy Baking 
Co. owns bakeries in Helena, Butte, 
Missoula and Great Falls. 


The Olsen Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has completed installation of a 60-foot 
travelling gas oven. The plant has been 
remodeled, the machinery overhauled, 
and the capacity greatly increased. 
Fred Olsen is proprietor. 
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Annual Meeting Held Dec. 10-11 at McAlpin Hotel—Allied Trades Admit- 


ted to Associate Membership—Active in Legislative Matters— 
E. J. Hotchkiss, Binghamton, Elected President 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Bakers’ Association was held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Dec. 
10-11, with 21 bakers present out of a 
membership of 55, which is approxi- 
mately half of 1 per cent of the total 
number of wholesale bakers in the Em- 
pire State. With most of the big baking 
combinations having their headquarters 
in New York City, the New York bakers 
are sorely in need of organization work, 
and no doubt could profit by taking les- 
sons from the near-by state and group 
associations, which were so prominently 
represented at the convention. 

President R. D. Ward, of New York 
City, was succeeded by E. J. Hotchkiss, 
of the Russell-Spaulding Co., Bingham- 
ton, who served as first vice president 
last year. Frank P. Hill, of the Hill- 
Ware Co., New York, was elected first 
vice president, and J. B. Dwyer, of the 
General Baking Co., Buffalo, second vice 
president. E. B. Kierstead, New York, 
the treasurer, was re-elected. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee: R. D. Ward, 
New York; Burt E. Anthony, Rochester; 
W. B. Ward, New York. 

From the viewpoint of those particu- 
larly interested in the New York baking 
industry, the outstanding feature of the 
convention was the admitting of allied 
tradesmen to associate membership, a 
move which ought to put new life into 
the organization. 

President Ward, in his opening ad- 
dress, reviewed the work done during the 
year, dwelling particularly on the legis- 
lative and other activities of the asso- 
ciation. 

The first speaker was Dr. Ole Salthe, 
of the department of health, New York, 
who welcomed the bakers and their 
friends to the city and read an interest- 
ing paper, “Your Job and My Job.” 
Dr. Salthe said: “That pure and whole- 
some food is one of the most important 
factors in good health is wage A being 
recognized by all medical bodies through- 
out the world. It is being appreciated 
more and more that pure food, properly 
eaten, has more to do with good health 
than any other single factor. Whole- 
some foods build the foundation for a 
long life, even before birth.” 

Dr. Salthe pointed out the important 
part that the bakers had in the promo- 
tion of general health, and claimed that 
they nobly did their share in providing 
healthful food for the youth of the coun- 
try; so much so that in New York state 
within 25 years the death rate among 
babies had been reduced from 205 per 
1,000 to 75. 

The next speaker, Judge B. A. Pyrke, 
commissioner of the department of 
farms and markets of New York state, 
came especially to learn from the bakers 
what they had in mind in reference to 
the passing of a bread law for the Em- 
pire State. Judge Pyrke had for his 
subject “Our Mutual Problem.” In his 
opening remarks he said he was of open 
mind, but was in somewhat of a quan- 
dary to decide just what legislation 
would be best for the industry, since a 
bill presented this year by the New York 
Bakers’ Association had had the whole- 
hearted backing of that body, but was 
opposed by the retail branch of the 
trade, which seemed to be of the opinion 
that no legislation was necessary. 

When the matter was finally threshed 
out on the convention floor, President 
Ward again, and rightly, pointed out 
that it was much better for the bakers 
to take the initiative in having the right 
sort of legislation passed rather than to 
permit some politicians or officials to 
present a statute which might be harm- 
ful to the bakers and of no particular 
use to the public. 

As Judge Pyrke had pointed out, the 
weights and measures officials of the 
country are determined to present stand- 
ard legislation in every state and, after 
having succeeded in a number of in- 
stances, are intent on having such a law 
in New York. He said that these offi- 
cials will again present a bill next year, 





no doubt, but he could not see the wis- 
dom or the fairness in prescribing to a 
merchant just the amount of bread he 
shall sell for a given price. He de- 
clared that to his way of thinking it is 
absolutely unfair to prevent the baker, 
by legislation, from baking a loaf of 
certain weight if his customers call for 
such a loaf, and provided he states just 
what the loaf weighs. 

After Judge Pyrke and President 
Ward had discussed this legislation from 
every angle, the meeting went unani- 
mously on record to instruct the legisla- 
tive committee to again next year pre- 
sent a bill along the same lines as 
worked out this year, but which, owing 
to the lateness of the session, was ot 
acted upon. 

Samuel W. Grafflin, of the Y. M. C. A., 
New York, in an entertaining man:er 
spoke about the five high spots in ‘he 
mental and physical make-up of min. 
His remarks were enlivened with many 
good stories. 

Mrs. Louis Reed Welzmiller, deputy 
commissioner of markets, a good friend 
of the baking industry, was loudly ap- 
plauded when she appeared on the speak- 
ers’ platform. She commented on tie 
folly of the bakers for not having sever 1 
housewives on their programme, pointi:g 
out that they are vitally interested n 
what the bakers are doing. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Ret: il 
Bakers’ Association of America, broug it 
greetings from his organization. He sad 
he felt quite at home among the whole- 
salers, for although he is conducting a 
business on a modest scale as a retailer, 
he is not afraid of his bigger competi- 
tors, whose good work for the uplift of 
the baking industry he gracefully ac- 
knowledged. He further declared that 
the unrest and suspicion which perm - 
ates the ranks of the retailers as regar«'s 
the wholesale branch of the industry is 
perhaps but a reflection of conditions 
abroad, and that as soon as things be- 
come peaceful in Europe, a similar rc- 
action will be sure to be felt among tlic 
rank and file of the trade here. 

With this the first day’s session came 
to a close. 

The final session was started at 10:30 
a.m., Dec. 11, and was over by 12:15. KR. 
K. Stritzinger, president American Bak- 
ers’ Association, opened the programme 
with an inspiring talk on the “American 
Bakers’ Association, as it was, is now 
and shall be.” He outlined a programme 
of usefulness for the industry, praising 
the different committeemen who had giv- 
en so much of their time and effort to 
bring the national organization to that 
very satisfactory status where we find 
it today. Mr. Stritzinger pointed out 
that eventually the American Baker.’ 
Association would become a federated 
body, and that representation would he 
by delegates, thereby greatly simplify- 
ing the proceedings. 

‘Plan and Aims of the Wheat Cour- 
cil” was the subject of an interesting 
talk by Harrison Fuller, executive vice 
president of the Wheat Council, who 
explained to the bakers what the cour- 
cil had accomplished since its inception, 
and how it had succeeded in building up 
a most powerful organization by cv- 
operating all the various interests that 
have directly or indirectly to do wit! 
the planting and marketing of whet 
and its manufacture into products for 
the American table. Mr. Fuller prc- 
dicted that much good would come out 
of the Wheat Council in its efforts to 
stabilize the business of the farmer, wit! 
resulting prosperity for the nation. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, of New York, 
the legal friend and adviser of the bak- 
ers, brought the business programme to 
a close with a talk on “Good Advice an‘! 
Wise Counsel.” He spoke in favor of 
legislation that will be helpful both to 
the industry and to the public at larg. 
He pointed out that the might and power 
of any industry nowadays is rightly 
judged by its endeavors to co-operate 
more fully with the government in its 
functions, to bring about a harmoniovs 
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co-:peration between officialdom and the 
pultic itself, and trusted that the bak- 
ing industry would show its desire to 
be among the leaders in the world of 
commerce by co-operating with the gov- 
ernment in every respect. 

In conclusion he expressed the hope 
that the association would continue to 
have a paid secretary, and its own head- 
quarters, that the efforts would be re- 
newed to bring the bakers of the state 
finally to their senses as to their obliga- 
tions toward themselves and the trade, 
and that the hard work to increase the 
membership would be continued during 
the coming year. 

President Ward put the question be- 
fore the convention whether it was de- 
sirable or practicable, in view of the 
somewhat limited income of the associa- 
tion, to continue the expense of havin 
a paid secretary and headquarters, an 
after the matter had been discussed from 
every angle, Frederick Frazier, of the 
General Baking Co., made a motion that 
the present secretary be continued in 
office and that increased efforts be made 
to increase the membership of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Frazier incidentally paid 
Secretary Stephens a glowing tribute for 
his work during the past year. The mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

The admitting of allied tradesmen to 
membership in the association came in 
for a good share of discussion. While 
most of the members present seemed to 
be in favor of the plan, Vice President 
Frank P. Hill seemed to voice the senti- 
ments of quite a number that the bakers 
ought to be able to stand on their own 
feet and finance their own organization 
without having to ask the help of the 
allied trades. However, the question 
carried when put to a vote. The dues 
for associate members are to be $10 
for each firm, entitling them to one rep- 
resentative, while for each additional 
representative of such firms the annual 
fee will be $8. A number of firms doing 
business with the bakers immediately 
handed in their applications. 

Greetings were brought from various 
state organizations. George West, presi- 
dent, and H. D. Likins, secretary, New 
England Bakers’ Association, spoke on 
its behalf. President Schillinger and 
Secretary Woolridge brought greetings 
from the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. The New Jersey Association of 
Bakers was represented by Richard F. 
Meyer, while the Pennsylvania Associa- 
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Dinner Dance of the New York Bakers’ Association at the Hotel McAlpin, 


tion of the Baking Industry had sent 
Secretary C. C. Latus. Horace W. 
Crider, president Western Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
Charles Schmidt, of the Maryland As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, rep- 
resented their bodies. 

There being only one candidate for the 
elective offices, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a single ballot for the 
entire ticket. The new officers being 
duly installed, President Hotchkiss 
thanked the members for conferring this 
honor upon him and asked their support 
and co-operation. 

The retiring president, Ralph D. Ward, 
was given a vote of thanks for his un- 
tiring efforts during the past year and 
the keen interest he took in the welfare 
of the New York Bakers’ Association. 

With this, the convention came to a 
close. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment feature of the con- 
vention was the annual dinner. Fred 
Frazier made an ideal toastmaster, and 
the committee, consisting of W. J. Mor- 
ris, Jr., C. A. Oliver and George P. 
Reuter, had made such careful prepara- 
tions for the affair that the guests spent 
a most enjoyable evening both around 
the dinner tables and on the dance floor. 

Several short addresses were made by 
R, K. Stritzinger, L. A. Schillinger, E. 
M. Rabenold, R. D. Ward, Julius 
Fleischmann and Samuel McDonald. A 
vaudeville troupe provided an excellent 
entertainment, while Elias Baum enter- 
tained with a number of new stories. 
Messrs. Baum, Schillinger, Shields and 
Fletcher sang songs and entertained 
with a dancing sketch, much to the de- 
light of all. 

NOTES 

T. L. Jordan, sales manager, and Wil- 
liam Meade, represented P. Ballantine 
& Sons. 

Ivan B. Nordhem and W. S. Allison 
attended from the Quality Bakers of 
America. 

Burt E. Anthony and J. K. Grattan 
represented the Anthony Baking Co. of 
Rochester. ; 

J. G. Henry, Scotland, Pa., has added 
two garages to take care of his delivery 
equipment, 

R. Z. Spaulding and E. J. Hotchkiss, 
of the R. Z. Spaulding Co., Binghamton, 
were present. 





= 








The Kolb bakery, 2509 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Baltimore, will erect a one-story 
brick building 17x105. 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., was rep- 
resented by John Jaburg, president, and 
Martin Miller, treasurer. 

W. S. Corby, vice president Corby Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, was around New 
York after the convention. 

Paul Esselborn, president Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, came on to meet 
his many New York friends. 

The new plant of the Richland (W. 
Va.) Baking Co. is in operation, 
equipped with a Hubbard oven. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was ably 
represented by T. C. Estes, Guy Thomas, 
A. R. Tucker and W. J. Morris, Jr. 

Lester Hathaway, of C. F. Hathaway 
& Sons, Cambridge, Mass., came down 
to mix with his New York colleagues. 

Hugo Jaburg, Henry Kroeger and 
Henry K. Jaburg, all officers in the firm 
of Jaburg Bros., mixed with the crowd. 

The Ward Baking Co. was represented 
by George S. Ward, president, R. D. 
Ward, vice president, and George A. 
Hornle. 

C. E, Fletcher, Read Machinery Co., 
Waldo Otte, J. K. Rice & Co., and Julius 
Freeman, Thomson Machine Co., were 
present. 

William Deininger, president, and 
Fred H. Frazier, vice president, General 
Baking Co., are enthusiastic convention 
bakers. 


Oven men included I. J. White, Peter- 
sen Oven Co., J. C. Emly, Duhrkop Oven 
Co., and Robert Williams, 
Oven Co. 


The United Bakeries Corporation was 
represented by Harry D. Tipton, M. Lee 
Marshall, Samuel McDonald and F. H. 
McDonald. 


The City Baking Co., Baltimore, was 
represented by Charles Schmidt, presi- 
dent, Duane Rice, vice president, and 
Carl Schmidt. 

Pound Bros., bakers at Clear Spring, 
Md., are tearing out their ice. cream 
manufacturing department and _ install- 
ing a cake shop. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, sent over William Freihofer, Sr., 
who had with him his two sons, William, 
Jr., and Stanley. 


The Quality bakery, Salem, Va., and 
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New York City, Dec. 11 





the Electric Baking Co., Leaksville, N. 
C., have installed Hubbard ovens and 
other equipment. 


C. W. Phillips, president Salisbury 
(Md.) Baking Co. and the Peninsula 
Bakers’ Association, took an active part 
in the proceedings. 

W. J. Eisner, Joseph Bambrick and 
J. M. Gottlieb, of the Newark Paraffine 
& Parchment Paper Co., were out to 
greet their many friends. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, came on 
from Chicago to attend a conference at 
the Hotel Astor on immigration, 

Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, contin- 
ued his journey to Boston, to see his 
jobber on toast and other lines manufac- 
tured by the Excelsior Baking Co. 


Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co., and president West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, was much in evidence. 


W. R. Caskey, president Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, Md., and Martins- 
burg, W. Va., has been elected president 
of the board of education of Martins- 
burg. 

George E. Dean, president Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., and G. H. 
Petri, treasurer Petri & Jones Co., Bos- 
ton, were prominent equipment men 
present. 

George Huber, president Huber Bak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del. not only 
brought greetings from the Delaware 
bakers, but was much in evidence around 
the hotel. 


New York City bakers registered were 
M. Herbst, Herbst Baking Co; F. P. 
Hill, Hill-Ware Co; E. B. Kierstead, 
Fairbanks Baking Co; A. J. Zampieri, 
Zampieri Bros. 


C. G. Standeford, manager of the 
Philadelphia division of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, left, Dec. 11, for Fresno, 
Cal., to confer with headquarters on 
work relative to the baking industry. 


Fred C. Haller, president Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try and president Haller Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, was seen in New York fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 

J. A. McArthur, of the Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Newark, and Richard Meyer, of 
the Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, 
represented the New Jersey bakers. Mr, 
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Meyer is president of the New Jersey 
Association of Bakers. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, of Norris- 
town, president of the American Bakers’ 
Association, spent a busy week in New 
York. and then rushed home, where his 
Norristown friends surprised him with 
a birthday party, Dec. 14. 

The research products department of 
the Ward Baking Co. had such well- 
known representatives as Dr. R. M. Al- 
len, C. A. Oliver, H. B. Griffiths, Kirby 
Holmes, R. S. Harlan, E. J. Lioyd and 
D. E. Crisman on the job. 

H, O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co., operating plants at Charlotte, 
Gastonia and Greensboro, and a member 
of the executive committee of the North 
Carolina Bakers’ Association, brought 
greetings from his organization. 

C. C. Latus, secretary, and U. J. Lay- 
field, Scranton, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, represented the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, and invited all to come to their 
midwinter meeting at Harrisburg, in 
January, 

N. E. Drake, of Drake Bros., Boston, 
well-known cake bakers, was seen con- 
ferring with L. A. Schillinger, president 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and 
Norfolk. Rumor has it that Lou will 
some day head a national cake bakers’ 
association. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., kept open house in room 
362 at the Hotel McAlpin. He was ably 
assisted by C. L. Waiscoat and E. 
Dyerberg. During the dinner, Monday 
evening, Mr. Reuter presented the ladies 
with vanity cases. 

The Fleischmann Co. interests were 
well taken care of by Julius Fleisch- 
mann, president, H. R. Newcomb and D. 
P. Woolley, vice presidents, Frank W. 
Meyer, R. J. Witt, John Traynor, T. 
E. Newcomb, E. H. Shields, Louis Wein- 
holz, S. W. Fiske and Herman Minder- 
mann. 

George C, West, of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., president, and H. D. Likins, 
of Boston, business manager, of the New 
England Bakers’ Association, represent- 
ed that body. Walter Dietz, of Spring- 
field, Mass., past president of the or- 
ganization, spent Monday at the con- 
vention. 

New York bakers registering were F. 
M. Bredell, Niagara Baking Co., Lock- 
port; George Happ, Jr., Port Jervis; 
Charles Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., 
Brooklyn; Daniel Linehan, Linehan & 
Bros., Glens Falls; W. A. Treat, Globe 
Baking Co., Stapleton; R. J. Wehle, 
Egloff Bakery, Inc., Buffalo. 

The Hubbard Oven Co. had such well- 
known convention entertainers on the job 
as C. S. Sharp, H. C. Hett and E. H. 
Potter. J. W. Hicklin, secretary of the 
company, arrived in New York from 
Chicago the day following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, for a confer- 
ence with the eastern division. 

The activities of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association were referred to 
many times by prominent men in the 
New York baking industry. Its com- 
munity meetings were pointed out as the 
only means by which bakers can keep in 
direct touch with organization work and 
maintain interest throughout the year. 

Mill representatives included E. R. 
Freeman, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; Rudolph Fries, Montana Flour 
Mills Co; C. O. Case and C. Asquith, 
New England Flour Co; Frank Prina, 
Frank R. Prina Corporation; H. R. 
Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Fred J. 
Lingham and J. A. Lenhardt, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


The American Bakers’ Association was 
ably represented by R,. K. Stritzinger, 
president, L. F. Bolser, vice president, 
Lee M. Marshall, treasurer, L. A. Schil- 
linger and Harry D. Tipton, of the 
executive committee, Richard Meyer, 
William Deininger and Frank P. Hill, 
of the board o vernors, and Samuel 
McDonald and F satan S. Ward, past 
presidents. 


Allied tradesmen attending included O. 
M. Boner, Boner & Co. Inc; H. W. 
Walker, Dry Milk Co; ame Butzel, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; Walter Rauten- 
strauch, Liberty Yeast Corporation; A. 
J. Will, August - ; William 
Rupp, Maltose Co; W. M. Brownell, 
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Package Paper & Supply Corporation; 
J. S. Hohlahan, Century Machine Co; 
J. P. Gabel, Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 

Allied tradesmen at the convention 
were Robert Wallace, J. H, Day Co; 
Roy Mauvais, Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration; L. E. Broenniman, Broenni- 
man Co., Inc; Emile Frisch, American 
Bread Wrapper Co; W. P. Duff, Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; F. E. 
Quick, American Oven & Machine Co; 
G. W. Knappman, Kotten Machine Co; 
J. J. LeClare and A. Weldon, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion had a force of convention boosters 
on the job, headed by L. A. Schillinger, 
Baltimore, president; J. H, Woolridge, 
Washington, secretary; G. W. Phillips, 
Salisbury, Md., George Huber, Wilming- 
ton, Del., H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., 
members of the executive board. Others 
in the party included Charles Schmidt, 
president, Duane Rice, vice president, 
and Carl Schmidt, of the City Baking 
Co., and A. J, Will, vice president Au- 
gust Maag Co., Baltimore. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Plans Under Way for Midyear Convention 
at Harrisburg, Jan. 14-15—Toast Cam- 
paign Started Auspiciously 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Elaborate prepara- 
tions are under way for the first midyear 
convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, which 
will be held in the Senate Chamber, Har- 
risburg, Jan. 14-15. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the as- 
sociation, with his committee, has mapped 
out a very comprehensive and construc- 
tive programme. Harrison Fuller, of 
Chicago, executive vice president of the 
Wheat Council of the United States, 
will be one of the speakers, and an ex- 
pert in insurance matters will give a 
brief résumé of what insurance really 
means to bakers. 

George A. Stuart, of the Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture, in charge of 
grain standardization, is co-operating 
with the officers for the purpose of hav- 
ing a display of baked products made 
from Pennsylvania milled wheat. Frank 
B. Willits, secretary of agriculture, and 
James Foust, director of the bureau of 
foods, will address the bakers also, An- 
other speaker will be R. K. Stritzinger, 
president American Bakers’ Association. 

The committee of arrangements con- 
sists of J. Frank Slack, Schmidt Baking 
Co., E. S. Manbeck,’ Manbeck Baking 
Co., W. E. Bushey, Harrisburg Baking 
Co., E. Walter Long, flour broker, John 
Herre, Riverside Baking Co., Thomas G. 
Ashbridge, Fleischmann Co., all of Har- 
risburg; C. H. Ruhl, Penbrook steam 
bakery, and James A. Pryor, Pryor’s 
bakery, Penbrook; E. S. Glass, Duncan- 
non, and O. R. Read, Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa. 





The Trunk Line Association and the. 


Central Passenger Association have made 
special rates from all points in Penn- 
sylvania to Harrisburg on account of the 
convention. Certificates are in the hands 
of all ticket agents of Pennsylvania rail- 
ways granting a special half fare rate 
home for all who attend the meeting. In 
order to obtain this special fare, the cer- 
tificate must be asked for when buying 
the ticket to Harrisburg. 

The Allied Trades are co-operating to 
make the convention successful. 


PITTSBURGH TOAST CAMPAIGN 

The “Eat More Toast” campaign, 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh toast com- 
mittee, acting under the authority of 
the Wheat Council of the United States, 
is meeting with remarkable success. Ever 
since the campaign opened on Dec. 3, 
hundreds of vehicles representing vari- 
ous food interests, such as bakers, flour 
men, butter and eggs, cheese, meat deal- 
ers, retail grocers, Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, as well as electrical and gas 
industries, have been carrying the post- 
ers of the committee with the campaign 
slogan, “Toast Makes Other Foods Taste 
Better.” 

Mrs. W. M. Johnson, Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 18, gave an interesting radio 
talk on “Toast” from the broadcasting 
station in the Pittsburgh Post Building. 
Her message was heard as far as 1,200 
miles distant. 











On Dec. 18 the Pittsburgh toast com- 
mittee met at the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs’ clubhouse for luncheon, with S. S. 
Watters, of the Liberty Baking Co., pre- 
siding, and H. C. Elste, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., secretary. Reports from the 
various interests represented indicated 
much enthusiasm and that the campaign 
would be one of the most successful co- 
operative movements ever launched in 
Pittsburgh. 

A number of retail bakers are com- 
peting for the $25 prizes offered by 
Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. The 
winners will be the two bakers adjudged 
by a group of club women as having 
the best toast window display and the 
best slogan. Pittsburgh bakers are co- 
operating in a joint advertising cam- 
paign, a quarter page in the Pittsburgh 
daily newspapers being utilized five times 
wails for a period of five or six weeks. 
Each of the advertisements contains a 
striking cartoon and a potent message 
on the value of toast in connection with 
other foods. 


DISTRICT MEETING HELD 


An enthusiastic meeting of the bakers 
of Lackawanna, Luzerne and adjoining 
counties was held at Scranton, Dec. 12. 
More than 60 were present. A. R. 
Tucker, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and R. T. Embleton, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., the hosts of the evening, pro- 
vided an elaborate dinner. The invoca- 
tion was pronounced by R. K. Strit- 
zinger. During the dinner popular songs 
were sung. 

Paul H. Williams, of the William bak- 
ery, called the meeting to order and 
stated that it was being held under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry. He introduced 
C. J. Layfield, of Kolb’s bakery, who 
acted as toastmaster. The first speak- 
er was Raymond K. Stritzinger, the 
popular president of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, who spoke effectively 
on the work of the association, with 
especial reference to its helpfulness to 
bakers, both large and small. 

Clement H. Cochran, assistant man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., offices of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the next speaker, 
gave a very interesting talk on the flour 
and baking industries and their mutual 
interdependence. He also referred to 
the “Eat More Wheat” movement, and 
told of the success that it was achieving. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the associa- 
tion, told of his recent trip abroad, with 
especial reference to conditions in bak- 
erydom on the Continent. He told of 
the work of the state association, and 
urged co-operation by bakers through ac- 
tive membership. 

“Friendliness in Business” was the 
topic ably and interestingly discussed by 
Fred C. Haller, president. He urged 
cultivation of friendship among bakers 
and the practical observance of the 
Golden Rule. In referring to the activi- 
ties of the state association, Mr. Haller 
emphasized the point that a baker gets 
from an association just what he puts 
into it. 

As a result of the talks by Messrs. 
Haller and Stritzinger, a number of the 
bakers present applied for membership. 

A committee was chosen to investigate 
the advisability of forming a northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania association. It con- 
sists of A. R. Tucker, Max Blume, Ger- 
ald Williams, John Heinrich and R. T. 
Embleton, all of Scranton; A. L. Parks 
and Henry German, Wilkes-Barre; Rob- 
ert Richardson, Carbondale; Blake Hag- 
erty, Stroudsburg; W. Guy Evans, West 
Pittston; Henry Lissi, Susquehanna; J. 
J. Schneipp, Honesdale. 

Allied trades representatives present 
were A. S. Evans, L. J. Kester and F. J. 
Connolly, of the Washburn-Crosby Co; 
George Feist, L. J. Hawker and D. C. 
Downing, of the Fleischmann Co; C. W. 
Behrends,. Philadelphia Malt Extract 
Co; C. A. Bechtoldt, New York. 

C. C. Larus. 





CAROLINA BAKERS BUSY 

Bakers are enjoying good business in 
the Carolinas. Unprecedented activity 
in textile manufacturing circles already 
has boosted business, and bakers feel 
there is every reason to believe that 
sales will continue to improve indefi- 
nitely. 

In the Piedmont region several new 
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mills are under construction. Cotton 
mill operatives buy their bread, cakes, 
pies, etc., from the bakeries with far 
more regularity than is generally be. 
lieved, and with thousands of new fam- 
ilies moving into their trade area, Caro- 
lina bakers should prosper. 

North Carolina’s pretentious road pro- 
gramme will do much to make transpor- 
tation problems easy of solution for huk- 
ers of that state. Trade territory will 
be larger, and delivery will be less of 
a problem, both as regards economy and 
time. 

In South Carolina, highway improve- 
ments have been numerous, also, and 
bakers already are feeling the etfect 
upon their business. 

Several new bakeries have been es| ab- 
lished during the past 30 days, and 
others will be built within the ext 
month. 





TOAST CAMPAIGN IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, I1u.—For the first time in 
the history of wheat foods, a large nim- 
ber of business organizations which wild 
profit from increased consumption of 
wheat products worked together in the 
city of Chicago during the week ending 
Dec. 8. The work and good accomplis!ied 
in glorifying toast as the form of 
wheat food most immediately capable of 
expanded use indicate that the first 
week of the campaign was only the /)i- 
tial inception of the plan. 

The following week the bakers of 
Chicago refreshed the toast banners on 
their wagons and trucks, and the Coin- 
monwealth Edison electrical forces ot 
broadsides out with which to decorate 
grocery stores. It now looks as thouvh 
the campaign had settled down for i/ie 
winter, instead of only a one-week ¢x- 
periment. 

During the week of Dec. 3-8 Secie- 
tary A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ N i- 
tional Federation, took charge of glovi- 
fying toast “out on the air.” Miss Pet«r- 
sen and Miss Irwin, of the home eo- 
nomics department of the People’s Gas 
& Coke Co., had a regular period for 
broadcasting kitchen service to Chicazo 
housewives, and as part of this service 
they broadcasted toast. The radio sia- 
tion on the Drake Hotel, which as a 
rule passes up domestic problems, gave 
out a report on toast to each stock re- 
port during the week. Secretary Hus- 
band, on the evening of Dec. 6, told the 
story of toast from station W.M.A.Q. 
of the Daily News, explaining the best 
way to toast bread was by doing it 
slowly to a golden brown, when it had 
the fine, rich flavor made famous by 
parched corn. He also told of how the 
toasters had been redesigned to keep 
away from flash toast and substitute in 
its place the golden brown toast tliat 
takes three minutes to a side. 

Banners were used extensively throu:h- 
out the city. Bakery wagons proclain cd 
the advantages of toast as the best and 
cheapest food.. They did not, however, 
have to carry the whole burden by thein- 
selves, as the butter people adverti:ed 
toast on their delivery wagons. Milk 
toast could have been glorified on ‘he 
milk wagons, but in some manner his 
idea did not get across as well as with 
other factors. Overlay banners on /iill- 
boards were used by mills and yeast 
manufacturers, featuring toast. Onc of 
the most effective ideas of the c m- 
paign was carried out by the electr:cal 
jobbers, their teams making a hous: to 
house canvass to tell the housewives of 
the advantages of using electrical to st- 
ers in the home. f 

Hardware, department and other re 
tail stores featured toasters in wincow 
displays. The gas companies also were 
very active. They sold about 5,000 toast- 
ers before the week really got under 
way, and then apportioned 25,000 more 
to each selling division of their organ'za- 
tion. The Gas Gazette, a free cop; of 
which goes into every house that ‘ses 
gas, carried 700,000 copies of toast 
recipes and toast advice into Chicago 
homes. Mrs. Wilbur F. Fribley did ef- 
fective work in getting women’s clubs in- 
to action. She mailed a letter to the 
head of every club in the Illinois State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, te'ling 
them why they should pe with the toast 
campaign, and that its effect was sure to 


result in stimulating wheat sales for the 
S. O. Wernen. 


farmer. 
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ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION 

John W. Burns, president, and C. H. 
Van Cleef, secretary, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, in their annual re- 
port to members, say: 

Each successive year is demonstrating 
the value of the Allied Trades to the 
baking industry, and we are glad to say 
it is very much appreciated by the whole- 
sale as well as retail bakers of the 
United States. 

Will endeavor to briefly outline some 
of the more important achievements ac- 
complished by co-operation of our mem- 
bers. 

First, we now have a representative 
place in several of the trade papers; oth- 
ers are preparing to give us a depart- 
ment under the caption of “Allied Trade 
News.” ‘This will eliminate any need 
to have a publication of our own, and 
at the same time give us better repre- 
sentation than our own paper could. 

We were also able to add materially to 
the Evelyn Turner Fund. The amount 
subscribed today totals about $2,500. We 
are in hopes of reaching a goal of $5,000 
for this fund. Now is the time to close 
this account, so send your checks to the 
secretary. 

We were fortunate to be able to hand 
the American Bakers’ Association the 
sum of $1,335 at its convention at French 
Lick Springs. We have received a very 
nice letter from it advising how thank- 
ful it was. This amount was made pos- 
sible from the $5 fee collected from each 
Atlied Trade member. 

We have also succeeded through the 
valuable aid of our membership, the 
trade papers, National Retail Bakers’ 
Association, American Bakers’. Associa- 
tion, Wheat Council of the United 
States, National Federation of Millers, 
and many others, in inaugurating a Na- 
tional Toast Campaign. 

This is our eg ye and the bakers 
are responding in fine spirit. It’s a con- 
crete plan to action. It will positively 
raise the bread ration in the United 
States. When you boost the Toast Cam- 
paign you are boosting your own busi- 
ness to an equal extent. Our executive 
committee indorses the plan. 

The Wheat Council is writing all presi- 
dents and sales managers of Allied 
Trades, asking them to request their 
salesmen to give the Toast Campaign 
their hearty support (without neglecting 
their own business) to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

This campaign will pay every Allied 
Trade industry itive dividends, soft 
wheat millers included. 

When the Toast Campaign is over, we 
shall request the Wheat Council to use 
the same organization to carry out a real 
and successful sweet goods campaign. 
Here is where the soft wheat millers, 
baker supply houses, equipment manu- 
ln and many others can get re- 
sults, 

In conclusion, let us say it is up to the 
United States to eat its own wheat crop 
from now on, as no dependence can be 
putin foreign markets, 





AMONG THE ALLIED TRADES 

The Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y., through its 
Cleveland manager, J. C. Caley, has re- 
cently received a large order for ma- 
chinery and equipment from Fisher 
Bros., of that city. This is intended for 
an addition to its main plant and ware- 
house, which this well-known baking con- 
cern is now having erected, and which 
will be completed early next spring. The 
equipment ordered will include a com- 
plete flour handling automatic system, 
an additional high-speed mixer, a six- 
pocket dough handling outfit, a large 
travelling oven, with complete bread cool- 
—_ andling system. 

- L. Calhoon, Chicago manager 
Duhrkop Oven Co., announces, among 
recent sales made by his company, two 
Duhrkop ovens, standard size, with wide 
mouth fronts, for the new plant of 
Albach’s bakery, 3742 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago. This plant is expected to be 
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in operation by the first of the new year. 
Also four Duhrkop ovens are now under 
construction in the new plant of Burny 
Bros.’ bakery, California Avenue and 


Van Buren Street, Chicago. An order 
has also recently been placed by the 
United Fruit Co., Cuba, for two Duhr- 
kop ovens. 

W. D. Bleier, Chicago, vice president 
Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., 
and Mrs. Bleier have returned from their 
honeymoon trip to England. This com- 





es 


ence at its main offices on Dec. 26-28. 
About 40 members of the sales staff, 
accompanied by their wives, will be pres- 
ent. On the first evening they will be 
guests at a theatre party, and on the 
second evening a bowling and billiard 
party will be given. The banquet will 
be held the last evening in the Crystal 
Room of the Hotel Sherman. 

Fred D. Pfening has engaged in the 
bakers’ machinery business-on his own 
account, and will be located at 1890 Cov- 
entry Road, Columbus, Ohio, under the 
name of Fred D, Pfening Co. He for- 
merly represented the Thomson Machine 
Co., Belleville, N. J., for some years, but 
resigned his position a few months ago. 
Mr. Pfening is well known to bakers in 
the central states, and is on the éxecu- 
tive committee of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard 





W. 8S. Amidon 


pany announces that it is establishing 
the general offices at its factory in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., effective Jan. 1, to establish 
closer and more efficient co-operation be- 
tween its commercial and technical staffs. 
The main offices of this company for the 
past few years have been at White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Gilmer’s, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
making improvements and adding bakery 
departments in a number of its branches. 
This concern is installing six Middleby- 
Marshall ovens. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, is installing ovens in three hotels 
operated by the Yellowstone Park Hotel 
Co., the Canyon, the Mammoth and the 
Lake. 


The western office of the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation, Chicago, has ordered 12 
new Ford trucks and one large White 
truck, making a total of about 30 trucks 
now in.use in the delivery department. 
C. P. Brennan, western manager, re- 
turned recently from a trip to New 
York, and states he had a lucky escape, 
as he had a reservation on the second 
section of the Century Limited which 
was wrecked, but missed connections, and 
did not leave until the following day. 

The Chapman-Smith Co., Chicago, will 
hold its sixteenth annual sales confer- 


Oven Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
trip to New York. While there he at- 
tended the meeting of the New York 
Bakers’ Association. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., returned re- 
cently from a three weeks’ business trip 
to Texas and other southern states. He 
left on Dec. 20 for New York, to spend 
the holidays with relatives there. 

W. C. Moeller, chief accountant W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, will leave immedi- 
ately after the Christmas holidays on 
an extended western trip, visiting the 
company’s clients on the Pacific Coast 
and throughout the Northwest. 

The Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, will 
hold a sales conference at its main offices 
on Jan. 3-5 for its representatives and 
brokers. C. H. Grupe, who has charge 
of the Badex department, has just re- 
turned from a four weeks’ trip through 
the South. 

The W. E. Long Co. is now handling 
all advertising matter for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, includ- 
ing the preparing of copy. It is also 
co-operating with the American Institute 
of Baking in preparing and publishing a 
fine four-color recipe book, describing 50 
ways of serving toast. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, enter- 
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tained its staff at a Christmas party in 
the form of a dinner dance in the Crys- 
tal Room of the Hotel Sherman, on the 
evening of Dec. 20. A real Santa Claus 
distributed gifts to members of the staff 
and guests, and there were also a number 
of vaudeville acts. About 100 were pres- 
ent, including the executives of the Calu- 
met Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Eugene Kunze, formerly of the sales 
promotion department of the Chicago 
office of the Fleischmann Co., has been 
transferred to New York and has been 
made head sales promotion man in the 
Hartford district. 

Otto Cook, of the Chicago office of the 
Fleischmann Co., addressed the Illinois 
Valley Business Association on “Serv- 
ice,” Dec. 18, and also gave an address 
to the graduating class of the American 
Institute School of Baking on Dec. 20. 

Julius Wihlfahrt, of the New York 
office of the Fleischmann Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at Chicago headquarters. C. 
H. Russ, of the Chicago office, has re- 
turned from a week’s trip to Milwaukee. 

The staff of the cutting, wrapping and 
shipping departments ot the Chicago of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co. gave a 
Christmas party at the West Side oor 
the evening of Dec. 18. Walter Coo 
recently was placed in charge of the cut- 
ting and wrapping department at this 
office. 

A. S, Purves. 





W. 8S. AMIDON MAKES CHANGE 

Announcement has been made by the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. that 
W. S. Amidon will join its staff Jan. 1, 
1924, as vice president and general man- 
ager. It is likely he will have some finan- 
cial interest in the company. For the 
past six years Mr. Amidon has been con- 
nected with the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, as sales manager, 
and has been more or less affiliated with 
the baking trade since 1912. His early 
training as a mechanical and designing 
engineer has enabled him to develop 
several well-known labor saving ma- 
chines in recent years. 

At the time the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association was organ- 
ized Mr. Amidon took an active part in 
connection with it, and was a member of 
the first executive board of that organi- 
zation. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

Ernest W. Losey, southern California 
representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills, with Mrs. Losey, spent a week in 
San Francisco early in December. 

C, E. Gray, manager of the Portland 
branch of Gray, McLean & Percy, who 
has been spending several weeks in the 
East visiting machinery and _ supply 
houses which they represent on the coast, 
will return home for Christmas. 

Harold W. Robinson, general manager 
Fleischmann Co. of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, spent the 
first week of December in southern Cali- 
fornia in the interest of his company. 
Mr. Robinson drove down, accompanied 
by his wife. 

C. H. Marvin, of the R. I. Steen Co., 
Los Angeles, spent 10 days in San Fran- 
cisco territory early in the month. 

F. W. Frisbee, chairman of the allied 
trades committee for the 1924 “Bread 
Week,” has been touring California and 
Arizona by auto. 

Ben Holland, of Richardson & Hol- 
land, Inc., Seattle, has returned from a 
trip through Idaho and Montana. 

Chester Hillsburg, Portland represen- 
tative of the J. A. Campbell Co., was a 
recent Seattle visitor. 

F. A. Davis, of the Lee-Greefkens Co., 
accompanied by F. M. Rose, has com- 
pleted a trip through the Pacific North- 
west. 





EASTERN ALLIED TRADES NEWS 

Jack Folsom has been added to the 
selling force of P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Newark, N. J. He will make his head- 
quarters at Buffalo, and represent the 
firm in western New York. 

From a successful hunting trip in the 
northern part of Quebec, Frank H. 
Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
flour, has returned to New York. 

K. R. Groener, of the Walker Vehicle 
Co., Chicago, spent a few enjoyable days 
in the East. 

A large party of bakers of Greater 
New York recently visited the Fleisch- 
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mann laboratory, among them being 
Martin Keidel, P. Seibold, A. Voll, W. 
Vollmuth, P. Hoffmann, T. Seagren, F. 
Seibold, F. Werner, Paul Jackel, Charles 
Vollmer, Charles Ungemach, H. During- 
hoff, F. Jahn, C. Essling, M. Strasse, H. 
Hoffmann, H. Sturm, C. Wagner and 
F, Muller. 

Dr. Fred P. Siebel, of the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, recently 
spent a few days in New York. 

The Larabee Fiour Mills Corporation 
has established a New York office at 342 
Madison Avenue, but will, as heretofore, 
be represented in New York territory 
by Henry Koper & Co. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
has taken over a modern building, with 
railroad siding, at Camden, N. J. 

Rudolph Becker, of the National Al- 
mond Paste Products Co., Brooklyn, has 
returned from a trip through Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 

Carl Holmes has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Fleischmann Co., in place of 
his brother, Chris Holmes, who will go 
to California. 

James A. Leiter has moved his supply 
house to larger quarters at 413 South 
State Street, Syracuse. 

Bruno C. Scuminvr. 





ALLIED TRADES IN WISCONSIN 

The Philip Orth Co., 202-204 Florida 
Street, Milwaukee, jobber in flour and 
bakery supplies and materials, sustained 
considerable damage to buildings and 
stock in a fire which on Dec. 14 destroyed 
the elevator of Kneisler Bros., 196-200 
Florida Street, dealers in grain, feed, 
flour, etc. The Orth company’s opera- 
tions were not interrupted, and it was 
able to fill orders without delay. 

The board of education, Janesville, 
Wis., will close bids, Dec. 26, on the en- 
tire cafeteria, kitchen and baking equip- 
ment of the new $500,000 high school now 
being completed. L, M. Handke is clerk 
of the board, and the architects are Van 
Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee. 

Albert Pick & Co., Chicago, were the 
successful bidders at $11,305 for the 
work of furnishing the bakery, kitchen 
and dining room equipment of the new 
Wisconsin General Hospital, being built 
by the state as an addition to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. The Wayne Tank & Pump 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., will furnish the 
water softening machinery at $4,650, and 
the American Carbonic Machinery Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the artificial ice 
and refrigerating apparatus at $16,570. 

The Plymotone Laboratories, Milwau- 
kee, is the name of a new Wisconsin 
corporation organized with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock to manufacture and deal in eg 
preservatives and similar materials anc 
goods. The incorporators are John Ma- 
loney, F. L. Towle and J, H. Cunnigham. 


L, E. Meyer. 





TAKE BAKING COURSE 





Four Flour Salesmen Members of American 
Institute School of Baking Class— 
Find Study of Great Value 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The three flour sales- 
men shown in the accompanying picture 
believe that there are others besides those 
who plan to be bakery production en- 
gineers who should take a_ technical 
course in modern baking. They had 
years of experience selling flour before 
they decided that a course in baking 
would be of great benefit to them in 
their future work as salesmen. They 
wili be among the graduates, concluding 
their work on Dec, 21, 

Those in the picture, reading from left 
to right, are: Clarence Venn, Hugo Han- 
naford, with the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and R. H. Montgomery, connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. Besides 
these three, there is one more flour sales- 
man, R. B. McFarlin, who is taking a 
course at the Institute School of Baking. 
In previous classes three flour salesmen 
have graduated, and are now out in the 
field with added knowledge of what the 
baker is going to do with the flour he 
purchases. Several more flour salesmen 
have registered for the new course, 
which will begin on Jan. 2, 

These salesmen are very enthusiastic, 
and advise every flour salesman who is 
looking forward to a career at that work 
to take the baking course at the institute 
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or some other good school. They can 
tell of numerous experiences where the 
training received at this school has helped 
them considerably in helping bakers solve 
their problems. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
placed a representative on the board 
of governors of the American Institute 
of . Baking, because they recognize that 
it must be built up and encouraged by 
all factors helping to create a market 
for flour. They recognize that flour is 
ultimately sold as baked products, and 
that a market for bread means in the 
end a market for flour. For this reason 
the Federation chose Major Walter 
Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, as its board representative. 
Similarly, the Allied Trades of the Bak- 


The secretary read letters and tele- 
grams from Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary American Bakers’ Association, Fred 
C. Haller, president Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, Ellwood 
M. Rabenold, and others in the trade, 
wishing the bakers a successful meeting 
and deploring the practice of taking 
back unsold bakery products. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, the first 
speaker, brought a message from the na- 
tional body that resulted in the bakers 
present making application for member- 
ship therein. He called attention to the 
fact that whereas in 1860 but one loaf 
of bread in every ten came from the 
oven of commercial bakeries, the 1922 sur- 
vey of the industry had shown that six 





Left to right: Clarence Venn, Hugo Hannaford and R. H. Montgomery 


ing Industry and the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association are 
now represented on the board. 

S. O. WERNER. 





DELAWARE-MARYLAND 


Community Meeting at Dover Well Attended 
—Return of Stale Goods Condemned— 
Better Quality Advocated 


The large attendance and the fine 
spirit of co-operation displayed at the 
community meeting of Delaware-Mary- 
land bakers held on Dec. 6, at the Hotel 
Richardson, Dover, Del., under the aus- 
pices of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, bear ample testimony to the 
deep interest which continues to be taken 
by bakers throughout the Potomac states 
in the work being carried on by their 
organization. 

The meeting was preceded by a din- 
ner at 6:30. The business session start- 
ed at 8 o’clock and adjourned at 11. G. 
W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., president of 
the Peninsula Bakers’ Association, pre- 
sided, with J. H. Woolridge as secretary. 

President Phillips expressed his grati- 
fication at seeing such an excellent turn- 
out. He urged bakers to enlist the as- 
sistance of their wives in building up 
the membership, declaring that if each 
member’s wife would do some missionary 
work among the wives of prospective 
members it will not be hard for their 
husbands to get the other bakers into 
the association. 





of every ten were commercially baked, 
adding that it is up to the bakers to 
get that other 40 per cent of the national 
trade. 

To accomplish this end, Mr. Stritzinger 
said two things were needed, high quality 
goods and advertising. He warned the 
bakers that even though they spent much 
money in advertising and succeeded in 
gaining ground temporarily, it was only 
by quality a that they could 
hope to hold new business. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed the hope that the at- 
tendance at Atlantic City in 1924 would 
be double that of 1921. 

George Huber, president Huber Bak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, touched upon price 
cutting, urged against the practice of 
lowering prices, with necessary lowering 
of quality, and told of many trade wars 
in which the men who had made high 
quality loaves and maintained their 
prices had won against others who un- 
dersold them in price, but allowed de- 
terioration in quality. “Glorify your 
products,” urged Mr. Huber, “and the 
particular brand you make will take 
care of itself, for the public will want 
a 

J. M. Tawes, manager Tawes Baking 
Co., Crisfield, Md., said the word “fight 
should be eliminated from the vocabu- 
lary of the baking industry; call it com- 
petition. There is only one way to meet 
that, by producing quality loaves. He 
argued against trade wars, and told the 
baker his great hope lay in establishing 
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amicable relations with the grocer, siy- 
ing him a product that he conscientious- 
ly could offer the retail trade. 

Fred Steinle, of Wilmington, the dean 
of the baking industry present, cited 
conditions as they existed when he was 
a boy, and asserted that strikes, unfair 
trade practices and jealousy could be 
wiped out through local organization 
work. He urged the upholding of qual- 
ity, strict sanitation’ and thorough }bak- 
ing of loaves. “If it is necessary to 
charge more, the women of America wl! 
pay more, and be glad to get a really 
high class loaf,” he said. . 

Charles Fink, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, said the consumer’s attention 
was being called, through local news- 
papers, to the fact that henceforth 
Wednesdays and Saturdays will be 
“raisin days” in bakeshops all over the 
country. He explained to the bakers 
the great advertising campaign that had 
been mapped out for their benefit, and 
in turn asked their co-operation to make 
this undertaking a success. 

Secretary Woolridge outlined the })/ans 
adopted by Baltimore bakers in e!imi- 
nating the practice of taking back un- 
sold bakery products, and touched upon 
“Make Toast Your Breakfast Fol,” 
saying, “If toast could be made right on 
the breakfast table where one could sce 
it and smell it, this would stimulate ‘he 
use of more bread.” 

Brief speeches were made by A. L.. 
Hudson, Georgetown, Del., C. F. Phill')s, 
Cambridge, Md., George Dare, Wilmiiz- 
ton, and a number of others, while :|- 
most a score attending their first bak: rs’ 
meeting arose and introduced themsel\s. 

A resolution was unanimously pas:ed 
to stop the return of bakery produ:'s, 
and a committee, consisting of L. A. 
Schillinger, G. W. Phillips and J, HH. 
Woolridge, was appointed to call on ciit- 
of-town bakers in Pennsylvania oper t- 
ing trucks in the Dover district and «c- 
quaint them with the action of the mevt- 
ing, with a view to getting their co- 
operation in this matter. 


NOTES 


W. A. Neisser and W. Pettyjohn rep- 
resented the Fleischmann Co. 

G. A. Jahn, of th: Malt-Diastase Co., 
passed cigars after dinner had been 
served. 

George Huber, Ray K. Stritzinger and 
G. A. Jahn motored down from Wil- 
mington. 

Fred Steinle and M. Martin, of Wil- 
mington, were prominent retail bakers 
attending. 

Charles Matthews and William Butz, 
Dover bakers, had charge of the dinner 
arrangements. 

J. M. Tawes, of Crisfield, vice presi- 
dent Peninsula Bakers’ Association, siid 
he had driven 120 miles to come to the 
meeting. 

C, Sibitzky, Harrington, R. E. Feister, 
Camden, and A. L. and E. C. Hudson, 
Georgetown, were among Delaware }ak- 
ers present. 

W. C. Tench and C. H. Culbertson, of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
recently visited the wholesalé baking 
trade in Baltimore and Washington. 

C. F, Phillips, Cambridge, G. W. Ball, 
Salisbury, George Koenig, Denton, «nd 
J. W. and C. E. Burge, Greensboro, 
were Maryland bakers seen in the hotel 
lobby. 

George Dare, manager Huber Baking 
Co., Wilmington, R. T. Hicks, of the 
Fred Cabell Co., Baltimore, and J. H. 
Woolridge, motored to Dover from Wil- 
mington. 

R. B. Carson, Washburn-Crosby ©. 
C. H. Albert, Pillsbury Flour Mills Vo. 
R. D. Armstrong, Trueheart & Ru:sell 
Co., and J. W. Slemons, Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, were flour men and mill rep- 
resentatives present. 

J. H. Woorrm. 





BRYCE B. SMITH HONORED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
president Consumers’ Bread Co. anc the 
Smith-Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, has been chosen by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce to lead the «rive 
for $100,000.to entertain the Shrine con- 
vention in Kansas City next June. 


R. E. Sterne. 
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THE MILL MIXTURE 


(Continued from page 1300.) 

the relationship of “spread” between 
gluten and protein content. The general 
opinion has been that this spread is a 
constant factor for the crop year. Thus 
it was believed that the 1921-22 crop of 
spring wheat had a spread of 1.2 to 
1.5 per ‘cent, while the 1922-23 crop had 
a spread of .5 to 8 per cent. 

There is no definite relationship be- 
tween protein and gluten content, al- 
though on the average the spread of one 
year may be higher than that of another, 
yet there is considerable variation between 
samples of the same crop year. The spread 
between gluten and protein depends pri- 
marily on the percentage of flour the 
operator is able to obtain in milling the 
sample for gluten. If the berry is of 
low test weight, the yield would be high 
and, consequently, a large percentage of 
protein would go into the feed instead 
of flour, and thus cause a high spread. 
If the berry is of high test weight, little 
of the protein would be lost, and the 
spread would be low, irrespective of 
the crop year. 

To assume that the gluten would test 
5 or 8 per. cent less than the protein 
on every sample of the crop is mislead- 
ing, as the difference between the pro- 
tein and gluten depends mostly on test 
weight and only to a slight extent on lo- 
cality. Certain localities have gluten of 
better quality than others, and thus the 
gluten of inferior quality is more apt to 
be lost in the washing and cause a wider 
spread. 


GLUTEN—A MECHANICAL TEST 


Although in washing the gluten of 
flour the quality obtained is of great 
importance, yet the gluten content as 
determined under present laboratory 
procedure is a source of unnecessary con- 
fusion to the wheat buyer, miller, and 
mill chemist. The sources of error are 
numerous, and checking the gluten con- 
tent between laboratories is more of a 
coincidence than a common occurrence. 
In washing the gluten of a flour, the ele- 
ment of extraction is avoided, but if you 
wish to determiné the gluten of wheat it 
is absolutely impossible to have all sam- 
ples milled to the same percentage of 
extraction, even in the same laboratory, 
as each individual sample will require 
some readjustment of the breaks and 
rolls, and how much greater must the 
variation be if the samples are ground 
by different men, in different experi- 
mental mills, under different conditions? 

The laboratory that grinds to a higher 
extraction of flour from the same sam- 
ple, all other factors being equal, will 
naturally obtain a higher gluten content. 
The difference in hardness of the water 
between laboratories and the personal 
characteristics of the washer are fac- 
tors that cannot be overlooked. Very 
few laboratories have water of the same 
hardness, and the gluten becomes more 
elastic in a water with a higher percent- 
age of electrolytes and salts, and the 
flour will naturally yield a higher gluten 
content, irrespective of its strength. 

It is difficult to find two gluten wash- 
ers that will wash the gluten alike: the 
same length of time, in the same way, 
and to the same point. A slow washer 
will lose, while a fast one will gain. 
The quality of gluten has an indirect ef- 
fect on the quantity. The flour of poor 
quality may be of fair strength, yet if 
washed for gluten it will invariably show 
a comparatively lower gluten content 
than that of a better quality flour. If 
the gluten of the first is soft and in- 
elastic it has a tendency to pass through 
the sieve with the wash water, while in 
the case of the strong flour it is firm and 
retains with it other substances, such as 
ash and fat, thus giving a high gluten 
content. The unreliability of determin- 
ing the quantity of gluten is worthy of 
the wheat buyer’s consideration, as well 
as that of the chemist who is accustomed 
-. wash gluten instead of running pro- 
ein. 

PROTEIN VERSUS GLUTEN 

The question of the procedure of glu- 
ten over protein has been discussed 
among chemists and millers for the past 
decade. Almost every cereal chemist, 
with very few exceptions, agrees that it 
is impossible to check gluten tests among 
different laboratories. It was found 
that in several reliable laboratories the 
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variation of gluten on the same sample 
was as high as 3.6 per cent, while that 
of protein was only .31 per cent. This 
serves to illustrate that protein is a 
more reliable test to go by in purchasing 
or selling wheat or flour, for it can be 
checked with fair accuracy. 

Although the protein test is more re- 
liable in getting the quantity of gluten 
than the gluten test itself, yet the pro- 
tein content in itself, without knowing 
the baking quality of the wheat, is not 
sufficient. Foreign materials such as 
peas and cockle are high in protein. 
Although the higher grades do not allow 
any appreciable percentage of foreign 
material, yet the grades at the bottom 
may contain a sufficient amount of it to 
supply a high protein content without 
insuring it strength. It is advisable, 
whenever possible, to have the protein 
test accompanied by the gluten quality 
or actual baking test, or, if laboratory 
is equipped with a viscosimeter, to re- 
port its findings as to viscosity. 


NOT A SUFFICIENT INDEX OF STRENGTH 


It has been the common custom among 
millers to base their mill mixture on a 
protein or gluten content. If the wheat 
of a mill mixture is grown in a locality 
which contains the essential enzymes as 
well as the required protein content, the 
flour will produce a good loaf of bread; 
if not, the baker will have difficulty in 
making good bread unless he changes his 
fermentation period or uses a different 
formula. The latter always meets with 
objection on the part of the baker, and 
the miller has a complaint on his hands, 
and unless he knows the properties of 
his goods and is quick to come to the 
baker’s assistance, he may lose a good 
customer. In making a mill mixture one 
must ascertain the percentage of dias- 
tatic enzymes, in addition to the re- 
quired protein content. There is no defi- 
nite rule as to the exact amount of 
enzymes necessary to add. This varies 
with the time of the year; add more in 
the fall, and less as the crop ages. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE CONTENT 


When we buy a certain product for its 
nutritive value, we are paying for the 
dry matter contained in it and not for 
the moisture. The question of moisture 
content in wheat is overlooked by the 
trade, in spite of its importance. It is 
important, first, because when we buy 
wheat we are interested in the yield; 
second, we are interested in the per- 
centage of gluten or protein in the final 
flour. In the present federal grades, al- 
though classifying the wheat to a cer- 
tain extent by the moisture content, we 
find there is considerable variation with- 
in the grade. No. 1 dark northern in- 
cludes all wheat under 14 per cent mois- 


ture, and we find on the market some 
varieties that grade dark northern and 
have a moisture content of 8 or 9 per 
cent, while others have 13 per cent and 
higher. By using a pencil and paper a 
miller can easily find the difference in 
the intrinsic value of the No. 1 dark of 
8 per cent and No. 1 dark of 14 per 
cent moisture. 

Mills with storage capacity are accus- 
tomed to bin their wheat according to 
the protein content, which is a very 
good method; however, they must not 
overlook the moisture content if they de- 
sire to obtain a uniform moisture as 
well as protein or gluten content flour. 
Dry wheat, although of high protein con- 
tent, will require more moisture in the 
tempering, and thus the final product 
will be of comparative low protein con- 
tent if the moisture factor is not in- 
cluded. It is a well-known fact that 
the keeping quality of wheat as wel! 
as of flour depends considerably on the 
moisture content. Plump, sound ker- 
nels of 14 per cent moisture or under 
are safe in storage for a very long pe- 
riod. However, if the kernels are dam- 
aged or starchy, and if the moisture con- 
tent is over 14 per cent, great care must 
be exercised by elevator men to prevent 
deterioration of the quality, as it is sub- 
ject to heating and it will undoubtedly 
produce a flour of high acidity. 


FLOUR STANDARDS 


It is very difficult to standardize flour. 
Some people classify grades of flour ac- 
cording to protein content, while others 
classify it according to percentage of 
extraction. There is no certain rule as 
to the exact amount of protein or gluten 
necessary in a mixture to produce defi- 
nite results to be suitable to different 
trade. It varies with the crop year and 
with the variety of the wheat used in 
the mixture. If sufficient soft, low pro- 
tein winter wheat is used, the average 
protein content of the mixture must be 
higher than if the mixture were of pure 
spring. 

American bakers prefer a flour of 11.5 
to 12 per cent protein, of good gluten 
quality and about 90 to 95 per cent ex- 
traction. Foreign born bakers, especial- 
ly those that use no pans in proofing, 
should have a flour testing 12 per cent 
protein, or better, of good gluten qual- 
ity, 95 per cent extraction or straight, 
while flour for domestic use must vary 
with the trade: thus housewives that are 
in the habit of mixing their dough in the 
evening before going to bed must have 
a stronger flour than those that mix it 
early in the morning, and it is up to the 
miller to study thé needs of his trade and 
furnish them with flour which will pro- 
duce a good loaf under those condi- 
tions. 
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AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Conditions More Stable, and Bakers Opti- 
mistic—New Cheap Loaf on Market— 
Stock Depieted for Inventory 





Wasuincton, D. C.—There is every 
indication that 1924 will be the best year 
Washington bakers have seen for a long 
period. General conditions throughout 
the territory are becoming more stable 
than at any time since the war, and the 
agricultural districts are taking on new 
life, due to better. markets for their 
crops and better marketing conditions. 

While Washington bakers are endeav- 
oring to increase bread sales, their main 
problem is how to make a reasonable 
profit in the. face of high labor and ma- 
terial. It has been impossible for them 
to reduce the cost of bread, and some 
actually fear they will be obliged to 
raise prices. 

When flour advanced, and bakers were 
unable to find any good reason therefor, 
buying beyond the most urgent neces- 
sities stopped. There is a conviction in 
the trade that something wrong has been 
going on in the wheat market, and that 
the present strength is artificial. The 
large bakeries are working on flour 
purchased at a much lower level than 
the present, but the small shops are 
obliged to buy at current prices. “This 
makes their costs high, and places them 
at a great disadvantage. 

Millers and jobbers say the sale of 
family patent flour is light, and bakers 
are not feeling the effect of home bak- 
ing to the same extent as formerly. One 
reason doubtless is that the prevailing 
mild weather has delayed the time when 
housewives usually resume baking. An- 
other is the increasingly good quality of 
bread offered by commercial bakeries. 

The Fleischmann campaign in behalf 
of bread appears to be responsible to 
some degree for the better business ex- 
perienced by bakers, and they acknowl- 
edge this assistance with enthusiasm. 
Large space in newspapers, street cars, 
magazines and other mediums is used by 
the large bakeries, so that bread is get- 
ting the most intensive promotion it has 
ever received in Washington. 

The retail bakeries are continuing their 
effort to build up business in sweet and 
fancy goods, cakes, etc., and as a rule 
are meeting with success. Now that 
family demand for these delicacies is as- 
suming volume, the shops are not re- 
laxing any effort to attain and maintain 
the highest quality possible. 

Rye bread business in Washington is 
the best since the post-war aversion to 
anything but the whitest bread caused 
a falling off in demand. Washington 
bakers are more fortunate than those in 
some other large centers, for the people 
here like the pure, dark loaf. In many 
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other cities the only rye bread that will 
sell is made from the whitest possible 
extraction of the rye. 

Dad’s, operating a modern bakery at 
622 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., intro- 
duced a loaf of bread on Dec. 10, to 
wholesale at 6c and retail at 7c. This 
is a 25 per cent reduction, compared 
with the 9c loaf ordinarily sold. Other 
bakers of the city probably will not low- 
er their prices to meet this competition. 
They claim it would be impossible to 
produce good bread at the reduced fig- 
ure. The officials of the new company 
claim that over 500 stores are selling 
their bread. 

Mrs. Harvey Wiley, president of the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance, said she felt 
sure the new company would show that 
the present price of bread in Washington 
is unjustifiable. A committee will prob- 
ably be appointed by the alliance to 
investigate the new bread and report its 
findings at the January meeting. 

Bakers are using large quantities of 
cherries in cakes this season, which are 
quoted at $1.60@3.50 per gallon for the 
maraschino type in sirup; light glacéd 
cherries in pieces, 33c lb; citron, 35@ 
42c; lemon and orange peels, 18@23c; 
mincemeat, 12@l15c. 

While the sugar market is stronger, 
there is no rush by bakers to buy, as they 
are able to get plenty at $9 per 100 lbs 
in small lots. 

Flour buying is limited almost entirely 
to small quantities purchased for im- 
mediate shipment. Little hope is held 
for a change in this condition during 
December, but the trade is optimistic as 
to the period following Jan. 1, when 
buyers are expected in the market in 
large numbers. 

Sales of rye flour have undergone fur- 
ther shrinkage. Shipping directions are 
generally keeping up to specifications, 
but new sales are not equal to current 
output. 

Bakers have depleted all stocks of 
supplies during the month in order to 
make inventory work as easy as pos- 
sible. Managers of supply houses have 
many orders booked for immediate de- 
livery after Jan. 2. 

NOTES 

Albert E. Gates, operating the Home 
bakery on Columbia Road, and another 
shop at 5608 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, will enlarge the latter. 

F, E. Browder, assistant manager 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
with W. A. Coffman, Philadelphia, Po- 
tomac states manager, and S. H. Briggs, 
Baltimore, Potomac states salesman, met 
in Washington recently for a conference. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





AUSTRALIAN BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 

MeELBourNE, Vicrorta. — Representa- 
tives of all the Australian states attend- 
ed the seventeenth annual convention of 
the Federated Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Melbourne. Altogether 
about 250 delegates were present, and the 
proceedings were most interesting. 

Among the many subjects debated 
were “The Application of Science to 
Bread Making” and “Co-operation in 
Organizing.” The president of the New 
South Wales Master Bakers’ Association 
emphasized the need for the masters to 
co-operate, with the object of preventing 
waste and insuring the production of a 
loaf of the highest standard. 

The use of machinery in bread mak- 
ing was a prolific topic, and many and 
diverse were the views expressed. The 
majority of the delegates, however, in- 
dicated that the use of machinery should 
be encouraged, because of its hygienic 
advantages. 

An English baker who was present 
gratified the congress by declaring that 
Australian flour was superior to ail 
others. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





CAROLINA BAKING CO. 

One of the most completely equipped 
modern bakeries under construction in 
the South is the $250,000 home of the 
Carolina Baking Co., at South Tyron 
and Winona streets, Charlotte, N. C. 
The contract calls for completion b 
April, 1924. The bread department will 
contain five ovens and automatic con- 
veyors, and the cake department two 
brick ovens. H. O. Miller is president 
of the Carolina Baking Co., which has 
plants at Greensboro and Gastonia. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


The trade here is afraid that officials 
will make a new bread law for it that 
it will not like, so, by way of taking the 
wind out of the official sails, the balers, 
through their national association, have 
formally and at much expense prepared 
a bill of their own, which may or may 
not be some day discussed in the House 
of Commons. 

There is really nothing wrong with the 
acts of Parliament constituting the pres- 
ent statute law, but they have so long 
been practically disregarded that some- 
how they have got into bad repute, to 
the extent of being ineffective. What 
bakers expect is that some sort of new 
law will do for them something the old 
one did not, and the only thing that 
counts is a reduction or stoppage of 
competition. The law does not do that 
for which it was intended, so let us have 
more law! 

The present London bread act, which 
is practically identical with the provin- 
cial acts (not the present regulations, 
which are still of the war time), allows 
the baker to make his bread of any 
weight or size he thinks fit, so long as 
he sells by weight and not otherwise. 
The — under which he is now 
selling have taken away this liberty, and 
require that he may only make loaves 
weighing one pound or an even number 
of pounds. This restriction had for years 
been fought for, hopelessly, by the in- 
spectors of weights and measures of 
London; they simply wanted power, The 
war-time strictures gave them the op- 
portunity, and they got their power, and, 
by tactical maneuvers, have managed to 
keep it. 

Some bakers like walking in this nar- 
row way, because they think it reduces 
competition. The draft bill the National 
Association of Bakers has prepared pro- 
poses alternative methods of sale, either 
to allow bakers to keep to a rigid weight 
of loaf all the time or to alter the weight 
as prices of flour require, and let their 
customers know the minimum weight of 
any loaf sold, at the time of, sale, by 
some sort of prominent notice. 

The whole trade is really divided into 
three sections on this problem: the larg- 
est comprises those who do not care nor 
seem to care anything about what is sug- 
gested, or what is done; the second, those 
who are willing to retain narrow restric- 
tions, because they have no faith in 
their neighbors, and are anxious that the 
latter should be watched and restricted, 
and the third, thos: who want the free- 
dom of the existing bread law and the 
freedom alternative in this draft bill. 

The secretary of the national associa- 
tion sent out to local societies affiliated 
with his association 250 copies of the 
draft bill, so that it might be carefully 
examined. He asked for comments and 
opinions on the several provisions, but 
he received only 20 replies. 

Those who do take an interest in the 
matter are sharply divided into two 
camps, both very earnest and very posi- 
tive. The draft bill is a scheme to find 
some middle path along which both par- 
ties may travel in company. 


REPORT ON FLOUR AND BREAD 


When in difficulties the invariable rule 
in this country is to have a committee in- 
vestigate. This appears fair, gains time, 
and results in the minimum of harm 
otherwise. A departmental committee 
has been investigating the question of 
the distribution and prices of agricul- 
tural produce, and has presented an in- 
terim report on cereals, flour and bread. 

The committee was appointed because 
of complaints that somebody, somewhere 
in the progress of the wheat from the 
farmer to the consumer of bread, was 
profiteering. In this scheme, of course, 
the farmer is complainant. The idea is 
that he produces the wheat but gets lit- 
tle for it, while the baker charges too 
much for his bread. 

Millers, as the first handlers of the 
farmer’s stuff, furnished figures to the 
committee, which showed that with all 
charges the total cost of manufacturing 
and selling flour, etc., was 3s 10d per 
sack (64c per bbl) in 1913, and 8s 3d 


per sack ($1.35 per bbl) in 1922. The 


millers’ figures showed that in 1913 the - 


net profit made by millers was about 8c 
per sack of 280 lbs, or 5.6c per bbl, which 
changed to a loss in 1922 of 5.4c per 
sack (3.78¢ per bbl). 

The committee states that, out of 44 
returns received, only 18 gave full in- 
formation for the pre-war and post-war 
years. Of the 44 only 17 showed any 
profit, and therefore 27 showed a loss. 

That we need not be unduly alarmed 
at these figures appears from the fact 
that there are some 700 mills in opera- 
tion in Great Britain, in addition to 
which there are 300 small wind mills. 

The bakers seem to have been more 
gracious than the millers, for in their 
figures they frankly admitted a profit in 
England and Wales, but the Scottish 
bakers were more cautious and would 
not tell. One group of retail bakers in 
England and Wales confessed to a net 
profit of 1s 744d per sack of flour (27c 
per bbl), while another batch boasted 
of a profit of 3s 244d per sack (53c per 
bbl). The wholesale bakers put in their 
net profit at 4s %d per sack (67c per 
bbl). The bakers further stated that 
the increase in costs between 1914 and 
1922 was 64.4 per cent. 

The committee gave the bakers quite 
a handsome testimonial, “the net profit 
obtained by bakers from the manufac- 
ture and sale of bread does not, on the 
average, appear to have been excessive” ; 
but it qualifies the testimony by the re- 
mark that “in many districts the profits 
returned were substantially in excess of 
the average pre-war figures.” It gently 
suggests that it was (when the report 
was prepared) about time the bakers 
took a farthing off the 2-lb loaf. 

The committee was rather bewildered 
by the remarkable variations in the cost 
of distributing bread. In some parts of 
England and Wales this averages 14¢d 
(3c) per 4-lb loaf, rising in other dis- 
tricts to 3d (6c). One seaside town put 
in returns showing a cost for distribu- 
tion of only 6s 9d per sack of flour, while 
two others returned respectively 17s 9d 
and 21s for the same quantity of bread. 

In London the wholesalers’ costs of 
distribution were given as 6s 6d per sack 
of flour, but on top of that they allow 
1d per 4-lb loaf, that is, another 7s 8d per 
sack of 280 lbs, for reselling; a service 
which, of course, must also be included in 
cost of distribution. The bread of the 
wholesalers in London therefore costs 
for distribution about 14s 2d per sack of 
flour, or about 1.85d per 4-lb loaf. It 
should be stated in connection with dis- 
tribution of bread that there is little rail 
distribution in England and Wales, more 
in Scotland, and a great deal in Ireland, 
but Ireland was not included in this in- 
quiry. 

Bread is delivered in England and 
Scotland from vans—motor or horse— 
direct from the factory to the consumer, 
or to the shop of the reseller. Those 
who deliver direct to consumers have 
very high distributing costs. Bakers 
are rather pleased here with the report, 
and are quoting it against any one who 
says that they are doing very well. 


INFLUENCE 


No one knows, except perhaps Dr. A. 
E. Humphries himself, how much influ- 
ence he exercised on officials, permanent, 
temporary, amateur and professional, all 
through the war period, and even since 
the end of it. Whenever a government 
department, or a committee, wants to 
know something about wheat, or flour, 
or bread, it sends post haste for Dr. 
Humphries, and he seems to be always 
available. 

We read of favorites in olden times 
who were courtiers, and who could al- 
ways get the ear of the king, or the 
queen, or the prince, or somebody with 
power, and could in all circumstances 
mold affairs to their own liking, and to 
that of their friends. 

Had Dr. Humphries lived in those 
simple days, he would certainly have 
been a courtier, and a very effective one. 
But in these prosy times he is only a 
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sort of technical courtier, with easy ac- 
cess always to the official ears. , 

I believe millers owe him a great deal 
for his kind and strenuous work during 
the war period, and the home grown 
wheat committee, which is essentially a 
Cambridge University department, owes 
almost all its reputation to his persist- 
ent pushfulness on its behalf. 

There are several professors’ who no 
doubt are working very faithfully and 
very effectively on this committee, but it 
might be very unfruitfully. if it were not 
for Dr. Humphries. Wherever he ap- 
pears the home grown wheat committee, 
or at least its name, bobs up, and wher- 
ever the committee issues public infor- 
mation, near at hand is Dr. Humphries. 

I do not for a moment suggest that 
there is anything wrong in this, far other- 
wise; but if it should happen, as is }0s- 
sible, that what the committee says is not 
really right, then it is a danger to science 
to have too mucn of it. 

At the moment, the particular king 
Charles’s head that is obtruded ix a 
wheat called “yeoman,” which, becaus« of 
its having been evolved, or developed, 
at the Cambridge Experimental Station, 
is being so overpraised and made much 
of that open-minded people are being or 
are likely to be deceived, and in coiise- 
quence will lose faith, and become cynics 
regarding British wheat. 

he departmental committee on the 
distribution and prices of agricultural 
roduce, which has just given its report, 
as no doubt been influenced by })r. 
Humphries’ remarkable persuasiveness, 
and has innocently gone a good deal out 
of its way to publish nonsense. Tis 
committee says: “The general impro‘e- 
ment effected in the milling quality of 
English wheat in recent years, as in- 
stanced by the extent to which ‘yeom in’ 
is now being grown, is reflected in ‘he 
tendency toward revival which is alrealy 
noticeable in country milling. Those best 
qualified to judge have expressed the 
view that gradually, but none the lvss 
surely, milling in the countryside will 
revived on an importannt scale.” Then 
comes yeoman: “Gradually, as more ‘y«o- 
man’ is grown, as millers become alive to 
the advantage of placing ‘yeoman’ flour 
on the market . . . and as bakers move 
forward with the times, a high class «l- 
English loaf will extend citywards, up to 
the limit of available home grown sup- 
plies.” 

There is more of this rant, but it is 
nonsense. English grown “yeomin” 
wheat may be better than some otlier 
sorts, but the flour from it, from the 
bakers’ point of view, is very much like 
other selected English wheat flours. In 
any case, it is too young yet to induce 
such remarkable enthusiasm in a depart- 
mental committee. 

I remember many wheat experiments 
before, and have witnessed a good deal 
of enthusiasm, but in these cases wlien 
the ecstasy cooled, and we asked what 
was the matter, the invariable answer 
always was “Oh! the wheat has sported,” 
that is, it really changed its character as 
its genealogy lengthened. 

An illustration is reproduced on this 
page of three loaves, one of whicli is 
made wholly from “yeoman” flour, the 
other two with Minnesota flour. For the 
purposes of this test, all the flours were 
worked under the same conditions as to 
time, temperature, yeast, etc., and, under 
such circumstances, the “yeoman” loaf 
was fully ripe, while the Minnesota fleur, 
to attain to its maximum bulk, should 
have been ripened considerably more. 

But, good as “yeoman” may be, i' is 
not nearly strong enough to be used 
alone in commercial bread making, cven 
if the manipulation were wholly by hind, 
and it would simply be hopeless mate rial 
to handle with machines. The public has 
learned to like light bread, and has sim- 
ply left the close stuff behind. A re-er- 
sion to all-English wheat bread, instead 


is] 


. of indicating up-to-dateness, as the com- 


mittee suggests, would simply be a sac- 
rifice to ideas, and, .at that, agricultural 
landlord’s ideas of the past. 


IN A SACK 


ae = pos a scheme afoot, for 
quite a long time, gently ur, along 
by advertising pried «ig but oe moving 
very slowly, to start a collective adver- 
tising propaganda advising the public 
to eat more bread. ers in milk, 
fruit, and other things have been spend- 
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ing money for some time in this way, 
and are looking for results, which seem 
slow in coming. 

English people, as a rule, are not very 
susceptible to the influence of slogans, 
and only get mildly curious, but hardly 
responsive, when they see a set of trad- 
ers become excited without any apparent 
cause. However, the National Associa- 
tion of Bakers has turned down any na- 
tional advertising scheme, beyond pay- 
ing for a prize poster, having offered 
prizes for the best poster to advertise 
bread. 

From the point of view of competitors, 
the plan was a great success; the prizes, 
the first being $100, were duly awarded, 
and the designs are now the property of 
the National Association of Bakers. 
Nothing has yet transpired as to what 
is to be done with them. The cost of 
sites and hoardings on which to display 
the posters is very high, and possibly 
nothing in that way will be done. 

But the London Protection Society 
still hankers after a joint advertising 
scheme. Through a committee it has 
been conferring with the millers and the 
wholesale bakers, and has resolved, sub- 
ject to the consent of the whole society, 
which has not yet been obtained, to go on 
with the venture; but only on certain 
conditions. 

There was to be a stamp expedient, 
by which the millers were to contribute 
2d on each sack of flour sold, and the 
hakers 1d on each sack bought from 
home millers. The flour importers would 
not come into the scheme. The stamp 
idea was abandoned, as it was feared 
that many bakers would refrain from 
or refuse to use it. 

The suggestion ultimately adopted was 
that the millers should collect all the con- 
tributions from bakers at the time of 
repaying for returned sacks. Thus the 
,ags sent out with flour, and returnable, 
ire charged at 1s 6d each, which is duly 
credited to the baker when the bags are 
returned empty and in good condition. 

When the advertising scheme starts, 
‘he miller is still to charge 1s 6d on all 
outgoing bags, but is only to pay Is 544d 
vhen they are returned empty; this 4d 
per 140-lb bag (1d per sack) being the 
baker’s contribution for advertising. It 
seems that the representatives of the 
inillers assured the meeting that this 
could be collected as a — charge. The 
ppealing thing to the bakers present, 
large and small, was that every one could 
thus be forced to pay, whether he wanted 
to or not. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is 
some £60,000 per annum. Millers and 
bakers never agreed to jointly spend so 
much money before, and some doubt ex- 
ists as to the project being accomplished. 


THE CAMEL TURNS 


There is something like consternation 
in the camps of exhibition promoters 
over a decision recently wale by the 
Allied Traders’ Society to refrain col- 
lectively from taking stalls at local exhi- 
bitions connected with the baking and 
confectionery business. Through an ef- 
fort to be nice to customers, the allied 
traders, which include manufacturers and 
merchants of flour, yeast, machinery, and 
all materials that the trades named re- 
quire, had been for some years always 
willing to oblige in the matter of sup- 
porting the efforts of associations of 
bakers to run local exhibitions in con- 
nection with the trade. 

The general procedure was as follows: 
first, to resolve to hold an exhibition; 
second, to instruct the secretary to write 
to the individual allied traders and ask 
their support; third, if that support was 
encouraging, to hire a convenient hall, 
prepare plans, and arrange schedules 
for competitions in bread and confec- 
tionery; fourth, to send out plans to the 
allied traders offering space. 

The entrance money from competitors 
supplied the fund from which prizes 
were provided. The rents from the 
Spaces in the hall went to finance the 
undertaking and produce a profit for the 
promoters. The craze for competitions 
Is still so keen that it is possible, as some 
private individuals have discovered, to 
promote such a venture, provide all the 
prizes, and produce a quite substantial 
profit, out of the entrance fees of com- 
petitors alone, but if the allied traders 
hold back, there can be no exhibition. 
These traders are holding back, and, 
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so far as the members of their associa- 
tion are concerned, they appear to be 
firm in their attitude. One specific ef- 
fect already heard of is that one provin- 
cial exhibition, which had been financial- 
ly successful on former occasions, sus- 
tained a loss of £500 on this year’s 
venture. 

The London Master Bakers’ Protection 
Society had a quite successful show last 
year, the profit from which, financially, 
lifted it out of straitened circumstances. 
The inflation of spirits due to this suc- 
cess raised the ambition to run a larger 
and more imposing exhibition early in 
1924, 

The decision of the allied traders to 
keep out of local ventures and to con- 
centrate on the annual show in London 
in September has caused some worry to 
the committee of the society, and there 
are misgivings as to whether the exhibi- 
tion should ‘not be confined to competi- 
tions. The action of the allied traders 
is not to be wondered at. Like the 
camel, they were being overloaded with 
financial calls in connection with an 
increasing number of little exhibitions, 
and, still more like that patient animal, 
they were expected to go on their knees 
to receive the load. The condition of 


the language. The war stopped the 
German influx, but the majority of mas- 
ters of that nationality in London either 
did not go away or soon returned, many, 
who were naturalized, changing their 
names. 

BUSINESS VALUES 


The small businesses in London seem 
to be still very valuable, in spite of the 
complained of competition. For one 
small business, depending on two shops 
in an ordinary suburban neighborhood, 
the proprietor, quite a young man, re- 
fused an offer of £4,500. His income 
last year was over £1,200. Some of the 
large manufacturers have not recently 
been doing very well. One of these, 
however, Callard, Stewart & Watt, hav- 
ing a West End high class trade and 
manufacturing medicinal breads and 
patent foods, but at the same time trad- 
ing in rather common bread and cake in 
another part of London, has just de- 
clared a dividend of 12% per cent on its 
ordinary shares, free of income tax, 
which is equivalent to over 13 per cent 
ordinary dividend. 


PRICES TUMBLE 


The drop in bread prices. which has 
occurred, first in London, then all over 





A B 


Cc 


Loaves Made from Yeoman (a New Variety of English Wheat) Flour (A) and from 
Minnesota Wheat Flour (B and C) 


things was becoming quite unhealthy, 
even for those who were supposed to 
benefit. 


THE LONDON scoT 


At the annual meeting of the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society, of- 
ficials were elected for the ensuing year. 
The new president, W. H. Brown, is a 
Scotsman, who has traded as a family 
baker in Camberwell for many years. 
His deputy, Mr. Manson, who auto- 
matically succeeds to the presidency in 
the following year, is another Scot from 
the Far North, who has spent much the 
greater part of his life in business as a 
baker in Lambeth. The gentleman to 
follow him, Mr. Beaton, elected a vice 
president, is another Scot, also a family 
baker in business in Chelsea. 

It is a coincidence of some interest 
that three Scotsmen should thus be se- 
lected for the three top positions in the 
London society. There are a good many 
Scottish master bakers in London, but 
there is no stream of new blood keeping 
up the supply. Some 50 years ago Lon- 
don was the Mecca of many young Scot- 
tish bakers, particularly from the Far 
North and the eastern seaboard, from 
which cheap fares by sea could always 
be obtained, but the stream slowed down 
because the trade at home provided bet- 
ter conditions than could be obtained in 
London, and the nightwork in the bread 
trade here makes it less than ever en- 
ticing. 

Young Scottish bakers now seem to 
seek positions as ship’s bakers on the 
large passenger liners, or, if they settle 
abroad, their objective is more likely to 
be the United States, Canada, Australia 
or South Africa, rather than London. 

When the Scot ceased coming a new 
stream started from Germany. The 
Germans worked hard and prospered, 
more perhaps by self-abnegation and 
with the help of their young country- 
men whom they brought over to learn 


England, and even in Ireland, has been 
occasioned by the action of the London 
factory firms. Regardless of flour 
changes by shillings and by sixpences per 
sack, the London Incorporated Society 
of Wholesale and Retail Bakers held 
firmly at 9d per 4-lb loaf for about a 
year. At this figure some of the small 
bakers with reputations, and with really 
safe customers, did very well, from a 
business point of view, but below it the 
majority had a good margin between 
profit and loss to play with; and they 
played. 

Many quite small bakers have in- 
creased their trade very much. The 
grocery and drapery stores have come 
into the business in goodly numbers, all 
as price cutters, and have now estab- 
lished their position, The trade compart- 
ment in the commercial bakery train is 
in fact crowded, and inevitably there is 
now likely to be a scramble, not for 
seats, which are all taken, but for stand- 
ing room only. 

The factories, evidently unable to 
stand the cutting competition of the 
little bakers any longer, suddenly 
dropped the price of the 4-lb loaf from 
9d to 8d. There was nothing in the 
market rate of flour at the moment to 
for such a reduction, which is equiva- 
ent to 7s 4d per 280 lbs of flour. 

The small bakers who were gettin 
full price had to drop to the same level, 
and, on pain of extinction, those who 
had been underselling before had to con- 
tinue to do so. The price in London now 
ranges from 644d (18c), as charged by 
some of the small bakers and grocery 
stores, to 8d (16c) per 4-lb loaf for fac- 
tory bread and for that of the family 
bakers who have safe trade. There are 
prices of all sorts in between. 

It is not exaggerating to say that the 
smaller London bakers were fearfully 
shocked at the sudden resolve of the 
big bakers to reduce prices; the informa- 
tion caused something like panic and 
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despondency. There were preliminary 
talks between the secretary of the pro- 
tection society and the leaders among 
the large bakers, but the latter stated 
that, from reports given by their van- 
men and agents all over London, they 
were being systematically undercut, and 
were resolved to stand it no longer. 

One result of the drop has been that 
firms hitherto selling wrapped loaves at 
the same price as unwrapped have given 
up the practice, and are now charging 
4d more per 4 lbs. for the wrapping. 
There was agitation all over England, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, ending with 
a reduction everywhere, but generally 
only half that which had taken place in 
London. Joun Kirk ann. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS ITEMS 





Business Conditions Improving—Bakers’ 
Flour Stocks Low—Proposed Revision 
of Price or Size of Loaf 


Oxranoma Ciry, Oxia.—An average 
business for the season of the year was 
reported for the first half of December 
by a majority of Oklahoma City bakers 
interviewed. Probably a majority of 
them will be back in the flour market 
after the first of the year, only a few 
having booked enough flour to last later 
than early January. Oklahoma made 
flour this year has. been of excellent 
grade. 

Conditions in Texas are greatly im- 
proved, and prospects are excellent for 
business next year, according to C. H. 
Wortz, president Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Biscuit Co., who recently made a tour 
of that state. This trip brought the 
company several car lot orders. Mr. 
Wortz also visited several towns in Mex- 
ico, before the revolution started, and 
on his return attended the “Magic Val- 
ley” fair at Harlingen, Texas, 


INCREASE PRICE OR MAKE SMALLER LOAF 


Clem Busken, owner of Busken’s bak- 
ery, Oklahoma City, and former presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association of the 
Baking Industry, believes that it may 
soon be necessary for Oklahoma bakers 
to decrease the size of their loaves or 
increase the price. There is not a rea- 
sonable profit, he says, in selling a 20- 
or 22-oz loaf at 10c retail, because of in- 
creasing costs of flour, sugar, salt and 
compounds. On the latter three ingre- 
dients the increases have been consider- 
able during the past two months. Under 
present conditions, he believes that a 10c 
loaf of bread should not weight over 16 
oz. The small margin of profit at pres- 
ent, he says, is calculated to drive many 
bakers out of business. 


NOTES 


The City bakery, Belton, Texas, has 
been sold by Mrs. B. Rohner to A. G. 
Hall. 

A. E. Moory, a baker at De Witt, 
Ark., recently installed an electric bread 
mixer. 

A bakery has been opened at 5511 
Grand Avenue South, East Dallas, Texas, 
by Herbert McKinley. 

A bakery, the first in the town, is to 
be established soon at Bertram, Texas, 
by J. B. and S. D. Sullivan. 

The bakery department of the Belle 
Isle bakery and grocery, Oklahoma City, 
has been sold and moved to another part 
of the city. 

The Crow Baking Co., Eureka Springs, 
Ark., will establish a bakery at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., about Jan. 1. Homer Crow 
is general manager of the company. 

The Fort Smith Biscuit Co. has trans- 
ferred P. S. Russell, salesman, from the 
Fort Smith district to El Dorado. Fay 
Tackett succeeds him at Fort Smith. - 


Among members of the 1924 board of 
directors of the Brownwood (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce, recently elected, 
was C. W. McNeil, proprietor of the 
Sanitary bakery. 

During the recent Elks’ drive for 
charity at Enid, Okla., the Klein Baking 
Co., the Bake Rite Baking Co., Mitchell’s 
bakery and the Enid Baking Co. each do- 
nated 25 double loaves of bread to the 
fund. 

The Lily Baking Co., Muskogee, Okla., 
recently took part in the first prosperity 
carnival given by the Manufacturers’ 
and Jobbers’ Association of that city, 
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exhibiting bread and other products in 
a booth. 

Much interest is shown in the plans of 
the Oklahoma Association of the Baking 
Industry for the next annual meeting in 
March, and the indications are that the 
membership will be largely increased be- 
fore that time. 

Construction of an entirely new plant, 
to cost about $100,000, was started early 
in December at Tulsa, Okla. by the 
Tulsa Bread Co. The building will cover 
an area 60x160, and will be two stories 
high in the main, with a third story 
added to a part of it. 

Homer Crow, manager Crow Baking 
Co., Eureka Springs, Ark., announces 
that his sister, Miss Nola Crow, will as- 
sist him in the management of Crow 
Bros,’ new bakery at Fayetteville. Errel 
Crow will be in charge of the company’s 
Eureka Springs business. 

Henke & Pillot, operators of a chain 
of food stores in Houston, Texas, have 
established a bakery to supply goods to 
the stores and for independent operation. 
This firm, which has been in business for 
51 years, recently opened another store 
in Houston, in charge of C. L. Kuhlman. 

Equipment in a bakery at Springdale, 
Ark., that had been operated by Carl 
Fisher, was sold by the sheriff, under 
court orders, to S. C. McCool, owner of 
a grocery store in that town. Judg- 
ments against the property had been 
secured by the Hubbard Oven Co. and 
the Champion Machinery Co. 


The Iten Biscuit Co. was given the 
highest grade, 98, among Oklahoma City 
bakeries in November on examination 
by the city inspector. Other bakeries 
that graded above 90 per cent were the 
Smith Baking Co., Campbell Baking Co., 
Claussen Baking Co., Mid-West Baking 
Co., Capitol Hill bakery, Walnut Home 
bakery, Maywood Baking Co., Faultless 
bakery, Mrs. Simmons’ bakery, Busken’s 
bakery and the Royal Baking Co. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuinavetpuiA, Pa.—During the month 
ending Dec. 18, bakers confined pur- 
chases of flour closely to the satisfaction 
of current needs. This is the usual con- 
dition of affairs, however, at the close 
of the year. Mills, generally, are main- 
taining their limits. 

Sugar during the month was somewhat 
irregular, but showed little net change; 
bakers had no difficulty in supplying 
their requirements on a basis of 8.90c 
lb for fine granulated. Butter was in 
small supply and firm, and the prices 
closed at a net advance of Ic on fine 
creamery. Bakers using ladles and 
packing stock, however, were able to se- 
cure ample stocks at about the same 
rates ruling the previous month, viz., 
33@35c lb for ladles and 30@32c for 
packing stock. Eggs declined 12@l1l5c 
under increasing supplies and an indif- 
ferent demand: 

The retail price of bread is generall 
unchanged at 8c for a 16-0z loaf, thoug' 
the same weight loaf is obtainable from 
the chain stores for 5c. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ LAW 
Section 8, of the Indiana bakers’ law, 
prohibiting the return of unsold bread 
and other bakery products, which had 
been attacked by some out-of-state bak- 
ers, has been held constitutional by 
Judge Smith, of the Lake County crim- 
inal court, at Crown Point, Ind; also the 
case appealed from the Hammond City 
court to the criminal court of Lake 
County, tried before a jury of 12 men, 
who found the driver or salesman guilty 
and assessed a fine of $10 and costs. 
As the case now stands, it is up to the 
defendant companies to appeal to the 
state supreine court. The temporary in- 
junction granted the Ward Baking Co., 
et al., by Judge Anderson, still holds 
good until it has been dissolved by him. 
Very little .bread is now being ex- 
changed, except in the northern part of 
the state, where the trouble first origi- 
nated. Since the granting of this in- 
junction all bakers are on an equal 
basis, and the ones who were practicing 
the exchange of bread find no advantage 
now. These bakers are becoming con- 
vinced that the law, when enforced, is 
for both the baker and consumer, 

and aids the baking industry in general. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


PERFECTION VIA CONDITIONING 








MILLER 


By CEREON, 
(A Baker in England) 


I believe if any miller were asked he 
would candidly reply that the flour he 
manufactured was not perfect; he would 
say it was the best on the market, nat- 
urally, even if he knew better, but that’s 
business, and nobody can blame him for 
his assertion, even if that assertion be 
not a conviction. 

Taking it for granted, then, that flour 
today is not up to perfection’s mark, 
the question is, How can flour be brought 
up to perfection? My answer is, chiefly 
by perfect conditioning. I say “chiefly,” 
because there are other factors to bring 
about perfection; for example, absolute 
faultlessness in blending wheats and the 
perfecting of mill machinery. But here 
we will have most to say about condi- 
tioning because this, to me, is the most 
outstanding. 

Up to date, much has been found out 
and advancement made in conditioning 
but, as I understand it, there is yet much 
more to be discovered and room for a 
lot of improvement in this direction, be- 
cause, strictly speaking, the art of con- 
ditioning is in its infancy. The scientist 
and the chemist are the people who are 
going to bring about the necessary im- 
provement before perfection can _ be 
reached in flour manufacture. 

One of the most paramount factors in 
flour is strength, and flour’s main pur- 
pose is to make bread, and writing from 
the baker’s standpoint, if I know any- 
thing of the baker’s flour requirements, 
if the miller will supply him with flour 
of sound strength every time, then as 
often will the flour maker get the bread 
baker’s benediction. 

Up to the time of writing, the baker 
has not had every consignment of flour 
of suitable strength; some loads have 
been excellent, others very good, some 
good, not a few fair, a number bad, and 
a portion very bad, and to make all fu- 
ture consignments excellent, perfect con- 
ditioning will have to be understood and 
carried out in its minutest, fullest, and 
most perfect form. 

The baker’s cry today is, “I want flour 
of strength.” As a baker let me ex- 
plain why. Because strength will, all 
things being equal, stand the necessary 
fermentation to bring out true color, 
flavor, volume and texture, as well as 
help the yield. 

The fault with some flour at the pres- 
ent time is that its strength does not hold 
out strongly enough at the final proof 
of loaves as dough. It does very well 
up to the time of scaling and handing 
up, then it collapses, at times more so 
than at other periods. Now the final 
stage of proof is the most important, 
and dough that is lively and going stron; 
at the time of setting in the oven will. 
as bread, be satisfactory in most, and 
likely enough in all, ways. 

Flour that gives out at the last term 
of fermentation may be made from 
wheats of sufficient strength to carry the 
dough right through strongly enough, 
but it is possible, and I think probable, 
that the conditioning has been imper- 
fectly done; this not Gesseds of careless- 
ness on the miller’s part, but for the 
reason he—which will include his chemist 
—does not understand adequately the 
laws of conditioning; consequently, he 
“shortens” the strength of his wheats 
and subsequent flour, instead of keeping 
that strength “long”’—if I may put it 
that way. 

What as yet is not perfectly under- 
stood, as far as I can see, is what chem- 
ical changes the proteins of the wheats 
employed undergo during the process of 
conditioning, and what is the accurate 
time, temperature, and moisture to be 
allowed for the perfect tempering of 
these wheats so that perfect flour may 
be the outcome. 

Here is a gigantic cane oe but noth- 
ing is impossible to him that believeth, 
and the belief is that perfect condition- 
ing is possible; and my humble opinion 
is that later the possible will have been 
accomplished. 

Where? Firstly, in the scientists’ and 
chemists’ laboratories; secondly, in the 
mill. How? By the most searching 


study of the wheats, more especially 


their chemical composition; then by the 
perfect blending of those wheats; fur- 
ther, by the most efficient conditioning 
machinery, and by the maximum of at- 
tention on the part of the operator, be 
he master or man. 

To get enough strength in flour for 
that strength to be full when the dough 
loaves are being put in the baking cham- 
ber, the gluten will not only have to be 
of a high character, but there will have 
to be sufficient sugar in the flour to 
allow the yeast to actively thrive, not 
till the bitter end but till the sweet end. 
It is well known that yeast feeds on 
sugar; but if the sugar becomes ex- 
hausted or the supply runs out before 
the full period of fermentation is 
reached what happens is that fermenta- 
tion goes weak, then West, the logical 
conclusion of which is the resultant 
bread is not up to standard, and the 
sooner the sugar gives out the more 
unsatisfactory will be the bread. 

To insure a full portion of sugar, 
flour must plentifully contain diastase 
and cytase of an active nature while fer- 
mentation is in operation, as also must 
there be enough enzymes of a proteolytic 
kind to supply the nitrogenous material 
also vital as a supplement to the life 
of sugar. In the fermentation of dough, 
it is gas, or, as the chemist would call 
it, carbon dioxide, which makes the mass 
to rise, and the gas is made by the yeast 
as it feeds on sugar. 

Why plenty of sugur is required, too, 
is to impart color to the crumb and 
bloom to the crust, and seeing that these 
two qualities are always desirable, and 
noting that sugar has so much to do 
with strength, and knowing that strength 
is of so much consequence, it is of the 
utmost import that the sugar grains 
shall be in no way damaged at the time 
of conditioning. 

The gluten proteins also need watch- 
ing, for if these be injured,—and it is 
possible they can be at the conditioning 
process,—again the bread product will 
leave much to be desired. 

For perfect bread the quality of the 
gluten must be very high in the flour, 
and that infers the same thing must 
refer to the wheats used. That rare 
quality gluten proteins are in some kinds 
of wheats is a certainty, but what is 
not so certain is whether these proteins 
are in any way injured when condition- 
ing takes place. Why this is so is that 
there is not yet enough knowledge on 
this subject at hand, and until that in- 
formation is forthcoming the perfect in 
flour and bread will not accrue, 

As matters stand at the present junc- 
ture, the want of knowledge may have 
the effect of impairing the character of 
gluten instead of improving it when 
conditioning goes on, and if so the re- 
sult is loss of strength, which loss will 
be very fully evident at the period of 
fermentation and to the ensuing loaf. 

My miller friends, I am convinced, do 
not forget that the making of good 
bread depends so very much on fer- 
mentation, and for the latter to be at 
its best the character of the gluten can- 
not be too high, and the delicate process 
of conditioning should be in the direc- 
tion where gluten can be improved and 
all chemical changes be made for the 
better and perfect; and to attain to 
the ideal, further research and study 
will have to be performed. 9 

In flour manufacture, as in everything 
else, it is not only the big things which 
matter, but the little details, and the 
latter, though they may be minute, some- 
times have it in their power to make 
or mar perfection. I frankly state that 
millers know very much more about con- 
ditioning than I do, simply because it is 
in their line of business, but the matter 
does not end there; I am concerned, and 
have a right to be concerned, about this 
subject because, as a baker, I am con- 
nected to the miller, because the miller 
passes on to me the flour he makes and 
I have to turn that flour into bread, and 
after giving this conditioning topic con- 
siderable thought I have come e to 
the conclusion that perfect conditioning 
is the principal way to perfect flour and 
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bread. But before there can be perfect 
conditioning there must be perfect 
blending; the two must go together; and 
here is where the scientist and chemist 
come in. 

That science and chemistry are to play 
a most prominent and important part 
in future flour manufacture is not only 
apparent but evident, and perfection wij] 
evolve from the knowledge yet to be 
gleaned as to what are the chemical con- 
tents of the whole world’s wheats in any 
and every year; how to blend and con- 
dition those wheats so that their chemi- 
cal content will bring out the maximum 
and perfect in flavor, color, texture, 
yield, regularity and strength. 

That there are some improvements to 
be made in mill machinery I do jot 
overlook, and I believe these will be 
coming along until perfection is gaiied 
in this respect the same as will it in 
conditioning, but to me perfection in 
conditioning appears the hardest to ac- 
complish, because here Nature has to |e 
dealt with, and Nature is not only a 
fickle but a mysterious individual—i: | 
may call her such—to argue with »nd 
consult. She quickly and quietly enowvh 
gives away some of her secrets, |.t 
others she holds on to like grim de; ' hi, 
and scientists and chemists will have |o 
persevere much and far before ti y 
will get Dame Nature in the mind aid 
mood to reveal enough of her mysterics 
so that flour can be made, day after ( 
year in and year out, to perfection. 

But after the miller the baker; for it 
is in the baker’s power to spoil perfe.t 
flour, and the miller has as much rig!\t 
to be concerned about perfect bre: 
manufacture as has the baker with px - 
fection in flour, and the miller will have 
no recompense or reward if, after ic 
has arrived at the perfect citadel wii |i 
his product, the baker takes that flovr 
and absolutely ruins it by bad work- 
manship and inefficient equipment. But 
the point to be considered at the mo- 
ment is that, even when bread is mae 
properly, it cannot be manufacture: 
perfectly, because the present-day flour 
is not perfect; when flour is perfect thin 
there will be no legitimate excuse pit 
forward that bakers are unable to make 
their bread productions to perfection. 





BAKING COMPANY SECURITIES 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York City, 
have furnished the following interestiiyz 
financial report concerning bakery stocks: 
The outstanding feature of financial de- 
velopments in the baking industry dur- 
ing the past few weeks is the deal now 
in progress between W. B. Ward, chair- 
man of the United Bakeries Corporation, 
and the Ward Baking Co., which has hv- 
come public during the past few days. 
Briefly stated, W. B. Ward is purchis- 
ing the common stock of the Ward com- 
pany from stockholders at $200 per 
share, and the preferred at par and ac- 
crued dividends. It is stated that 51 
per cent of the voting stock has con- 
sented. It is understood that the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. had made overtures io 
the Ward company, but that Mr. Ward 
offered more favorable terms. 

This development accounts for |'ie 
marked strength and continued upw:ird 
swing of the market value of the Uni! 
and Ward stocks since late summ:r; 
Ward common having advanced to ‘'ie 
present quotation, 195 bid, 200 ask.<, 
from a low of 98 in August, while U: t- 
ed common has sold up to 63 and ‘\ie 
preferred at 94%. Since public «1- 
nouncement of the proposed plan, U: t- 
ed common and preferred have reac':d 
to the current quotation of 58 bid, ‘0 
asked, and 90 bid, 92 asked, respectively, 
while the Ward stocks have held thir 
entire gain. 

The consummation of this consolia- 
tion is one more of a large number of 
constructive events beneficial to bak. ng 
stocks generally—events which have t:k- 
en the baking industry from the “ne 
man” stage to the realm of big busin«ss, 
where the securities of its leaders ‘re 
becoming recognized by investors as ‘t- 
tractive investments. The declaration 
of an extra dividend of 50c per share in 
addition to the regular dividend by the 
General Baking Co. is another event of 
the past few days which cannot !ut 
direct favorable public attention to b:k- 
ing stocks. ~ 

During the past month a baking con- 
cern, new to the investing public, made 
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appearance in “over the counter” 
neg This company—Purity Baking 
—the largest baking company in the 
Northwest, from its five plants supplies 
bread to a territory with a population 
of more than 1,000,000 people, embrac- 
ing Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
and the territory contiguous to these 
cities. It has been stated on good au- 
thority that the Purity Baking Co. is to 
be eventually the nucleus of a large con- 
solidation which will extend operations 
throughout the Middle West. Dividends 
are being paid by this company at the 
rate of $3 per share per annum on the 
common stock, and annual earnings are 
currently running at the rate of $6 per 
share. 

There are persistent rumors in the 
street regarding other constructive de- 
velopments in the industry, among which 
are suggestions of possible future expan- 
sion of Cushman’s Sons, and others re- 
lating to the General Baking Co. Wheth- 
er there may be any foundation to these 
reports cannot be confirmed. 

Par Div., 
Campbell Baking value pct. Bid 
(Kan, City) com ... oe 25 
Preferred ....... $50 8 


6%'s, 1943 ...... «ee 
Yushman’s Sons, Inc. 


Asked 
«0 


$43% $45% 
95 97 


(N. Y¥. C.) com.. ... 3 40 44 

8% preferred ... ... 8 97 102 

7% preferred ... 100 7 97 101 
General Baking 

Common ...+ee+ «ee +4 93% 95 

Preferred ....+. «+. s RI0% sce 

Ca, 1986 ciccccce. ove oe 100% 101% 


treat Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea pfd.. 100 7 106 108 
loose- Wiles 


Common ....«-+-- 100 es 59 60 

lst preferred.... 100 7 100 110 

2d preferred .... 100 *7 101% 103% 
\iassachusetts Baking 

COMMMBOR ccsceese see es 22 24 

ist preferred.... 100 7 80 82 

2d preferred .... 100 7 60 63 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New), common. 25 3 50% 50% 

Preferred ...... 100 7 122% 123 

w England Bakery 

Common ....++.+-. 100 ee 12 14 

st preferred.... 100 7 72 75 

°d preferred .... 100 7 52 55 
Purity Baking 

ommon ....... 25 3 40 41 

ults Bread Co. 

1%o, 1940 ...ceee woe ee 77 79 
United Bakeries 

YOMMON .ccecce ove ss 58 60 

Preferred ...... 100 8 90 92 
\vard Baking Co. 

Common ......-. 100 t8 195 200 

Preferred ...... 100 7 100 102 


6's, 19BT cnccosse cee 0 98% 99% 
*In arrears. tAnd extras. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Frank L. Zerega, president A. Zerega’s 
Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and presi- 
dent American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Inc., on his way home 
from an outing at Hot Springs, Va., 
called at the offices of the National Ce- 
real Products Laboratories, Washington, 
D. C., and held a conference with Dr. 
B. R. Jacobs. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent a few days in New York during 
the month in a conference with Henry 
Mueller, president National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association, and also 
visited the plant of the A. C. Krumm 
& Sons Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, to 
carry on experimental research work on 
macaroni products. 

The Buckley macaroni plant, Kensing- 
ton, Conn., has been purchased by the 
Gross & De Leeuw Machine Co. 

The Magnolia Macaroni Co., Houston, 
Texas, suffered a fire loss of $30,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

C. F. Yeager, secretary A. C. Krumm 
& Sons Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, with 
Mrs. Yeager, sailed Dec. 11 for Havre, 
France. From France they will go to 
Mr. Yeager’s estate in Germany, the 
large villa on which Mr. Yeager has 
turned over to a charitable organization 
for a number of years. After visiting 
Monte Carlo and the Riviera, they will 
return to America late in February. 

Dr. A. Yeager, a brother of C. F. 
Yeager, of the A. C. Krumm & Sons 
Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, and for the 
past 10 years connected with the 
Badosche Aniline Corporation, of Ger- 
many, has accepted a position with the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York, as consulting chemist. 





The Houston (Texas) Baking Co. is 
erecting a two-story building to house 
gs bakery. It will be a two-oven 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXXIII: 1924 FLOUR PROBLEMS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Bakers are fortunate this year in that 
they are experiencing very little diffi- 
culty in the use of new flours. Many 
bread manufacturers were unable to 
find any marked difference in the fer- 
mentation of doughs or quality of bread 
when their supplies of old flours were 
exhausted and they commenced using 
new ones. In a great many instances 
better results were obtained with new 
flours. Montana and Kansas _ wheats, 
which furnish most of the strong flour 
for the Pacific Coast, are very similar 
to those grown last year. They are pos- 
sibly a little weaker. 

The blue-stem wheats this year are 
somewhat better in quality than those of 
last. Since bakers on the west coast 
make a practice of using considerable 
blue-stem flour, milled from __ locally 
grown wheats, their blends will be quite 
similar in strength and quality to those 
of last year’s flours. 

In a recent letter from the chemist 
and technical director of one of the 
largest milling concerns in the United 
States he writes as follows: “The north- 
ern territory wheat quality is somewhat 
better on this crop than the previous one. 
We find that from flour on this crop 
we obtain somewhat better volume and 
better spring, and also a better quality 
of gluten. The southwestern flour is not 
hardly comparable to last year’s, owing 
to unfavorable conditions during growth 
and harvest, and the crop did not de- 
velop as well as the previous crop. As 
to the quality, we are making our stand- 
ards practically the same as on the pre- 
vious crop as to chemical analysis.” 

Another, filling an equally responsible 
position with one of the leading milling 
concerns in the country, says: “As re- 
gards the spring wheat crop, there is 
considerable light weight wheat which 
we regard as being unprofitable for mill- 
ing purposes, both from a yield and a 
percentage basis, as well as the quality 
of flour. The heavier wheats, however, 
show very good color and make excep- 
tionally nice bread. The gluten content 
is not as high as we usually expect from 
the lighter weight crops, and we are 
finding it difficult to get hold of the 
higher protein wheat, which probably 
means that premiums will soar again on 
this type of wheat. 

“We do not see so much difference in 
the Kansas crop as compared with last 
year, which was also a good quality crop. 
We have made no material change in the 
handling of either the spring or winter 
wheat flour in the bakeshop, and we be- 
lieve any good method that was capable 
of producing satisfactory bread with the 
1922 crop flour, either Kansas or spring, 
will also suit the 1923 wheat.” 

From the chief chemist of one of the 
largest baking concerns in the United 
States and a man exceptionally well in- 
formed on the science of milling and 
baking we have this statement: “In re- 
gard to new crop flours, there is little 
more to say than that they are about 
the same as those of last year. We find 
the gluten qualities to be almost identi- 
cal, In fact we were not aware when 
the old crop went out and the new crop 
came in. I believe one will find, how- 
ever, that as the season gets older the 
flours will take a little less fermentation 
than last year. 

“The gluten content of good south- 
western flours shows from 11 to 11.5 per 
cent, ash 0.42 to 0.44 per cent and mois- 
ture not over 13 per cent. The north- 
western flours are about the same for 
quality and gluten content. There are 
special flours which will probably run a 
little higher, but the average, as you 
will note, is very similar to that of last 
year’s flours.” 

The chief chemist of one of the largest 
Pacific Coast mifls claims that the Mon- 
tana wheats are weaker this year than 
last, but that the blue-stem wheats are 
stronger. He thinks that the flours 
milled on the coast will be similar to 
those of last year. 

Still another well-informed Pacific 
Coast mill chemist expressed a similar 


opinion but is doubtful if the supply 
of good wheat will be sufficient this 
year to enable them to maintain their 
present good standard of flour during 
the latter part of the wheat year. 

These men all closely agree, and the 
experiences of bakers in various sections 
of the country are verifying these opin- 
ions. 

The serious mistake that some of the 
larger bread manufacturers made during 
the past year was to stock large quanti- 
ties of flour and allow this to become 
excessively aged. With the stronger 
flours of two years ago considerable 
aging seemed to improve their baking 
qualities. The reverse was true during 
the past year. Many bakers found it 
quite a problem to use their stocks of 
flours at the end of the year, because of 
the deterioration which had occurred 
from overage. 

This same danger faces the bakers this 
year and, realizing the similarity of 
flours’ of last year and this, they should 
carefully guard against excessive aging. 
Two to four weeks’ aging under good 
conditions should be sufficient. The 
maximum time that flours should be 
stored, at a temperature of 70 degrees, 
during this year is eight weeks. One 
should keep in mind that high tempera- 
tures of store rooms and the present 
methods of bleaching, or maturing, great- 
ly accelerate aging. 

The greatest problem that bakers 
everywhere had during the past year was 
that of old doughs. Many failed to 
realize quickly enough that the flours 
were weaker, and that, because of this, 
their doughs should be given much less 
fermentation. While in some instances 
less yeast might be used or the dough 
temperature reduced, the most satisfac- 
tory way to reduce fermentation is to 
shorten the time. Without changing 
one’s formula, excellent results can be 
obtained, when using weaker. flours, by 
reducing the time of fermentation from 
314%4@4 hours to 24%@3. 

Most bakers will agree that, when 
using flours of low strength, best re- 
sults will be had by fermenting the 
doughs vigorously for a short time. It 
is inadvisable in most cases, however, 
to ferment doughs for a shorter time 
than two to two and a half hours. One 
should profit by his experience of the 
past year, and with very similar flours 
this year he should avoid hot doughs or 
long fermenting periods. Two punches 
will be found more desirable than three. 

It is impossible for one to determine 
proper maturity of doughs by odor, ap- 
pearance or feel. This is particularly 
true when made from weak flours. The 
only reliable way is to make a close study 
of the loaves. Much information as to 
age of dough might be obtained from 
the outer appearance of the loaf, but 
often this is misleading, and the best in- 
formation, and the most positive, is that 
furnished by the freshly cut surface of 
a fresh loaf. 

The greatest flour problems that con- 
front bakers, and those that exist all 
the while, every year, are the variations 
in properties of flours milled from dif- 
ferent wheats and the peculiar proper- 
ties of flours of different grades milled 
from the same wheats. There are three 
kinds of wheats that are used in manu- 
facturing flour for bread making. These 
are blue-stem, hard winter or Kansas, 
and northern hard spring. 

Blue-stem is grown in the northern 
Pacific Coast states. It is the weakest’ 
of the bread wheats, but possesses some 
excellent bread cons properties. Lit- 
tle is known of this wheat except among 
bakers on the western coast. In this ter- 
ritory a considerable percentage is used 
by almost all bread manufacturers. 
Practically all of this flour is consumed 
by the west coast bakers. 

Western mills manufacture both a 100 
per cent blue-stem and a blend of about 
50 per cent blue-stem and 50 per cent 
harder wheat. The quantity of gluten 
in blue-stem flour is about the same as 
that in Kansas or spring, but it is not as 
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strong. For that reason, doughs con- 
taining an appreciable percentage of this 
flour should be given less fermentation. 
This flour gives to the loaf a whiter 
crumb and better texture. It sells for a 
little less than flours made from the 
harder wheats. 

Hard winter wheat is grown in Kan- 
sas and eastern Nebraska. There is a 
large amount of this wheat grown each 
year, and the better grades of flour made 
from it have excellent bread making 
qualities. They are stronger than those 
made from blue-stem wheat, and blend 
exceptionally well with these flours. 
Kansas flours are naturally creamy in 
color, and bread made from these, un- 
bleached, has a similar crumb color. By 
the present methods of artificial bleach- 
ing, however, this objection is almost 
entirely overcome. 

Northern spring is our best bread 
wheat. This is produced in such states 
as Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana. Flour made from 
this wheat is our strongest, and pro- 
duces bread of excellent quality if of 
good grade. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of bakers knowing 
from what wheats their flours are manu- 
factured and the grades of these. The 
only way for them to be sure of the 
grades of their flours is to have chemical 
analysis made of each shipment. While 
most mills are honest in their claims con- 
cerning their flours, it is often the case 
that bakers receive entirely different 
grades than those purchased, 

A large baker, whose bread quality 
was unsatisfactory, finally had his flour 
analyzed. The results revealed to both 
the miller and baker that the flours re- 
ceived were of much inferior grades to 
those purchased. Two cars were re- 
ceived from the same mill. They were 
supposed to be the same and their best 


grade. The chemical analyses, indicated 
in per cent, were: 

No. 1 No. 2 

received Purchased received 

Moisture .:..... 12.87 13.00 11.97 

Pe Sere 0.48 0.45 0.51 

Dry gluten ..... 13.03 12.50 11.72 


Both cars were of inferior grade, as 
is indicated by the high ash content. 
The first car was doubtless milled from 
old wheat, and the second from new. 
This flour was manufactured by one of 
the larger milling concerns. It supports 
a laboratory, and a reliable chemist con- 
trols the flour grades. There was either 
a great misunderstanding as to grade or 
there was gross carelessness on the part 
of the mill. 

If millers and bakers would digest and 
place over their desks the following sim- 
ple flour specifications, and make fre- 
quent comparisons of analyses of their 
flours with these, such mistakes would 
occur much less frequently, and much 
better results would be had on the part 
of both. Figures indicate per cent. 


BREAD FLOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Blue-stem Kansas Spring 
Moisture* ....... 13.50 13.50 13.50 
AM ccccvccvere -40 44 45 
Dry glutent .... 11.00 11.00 11.50 


*Not more than. +Not less than, 


The government standard for moisture 
in flour is not over 13.50 per cent. When 
a flour contains more than this quantity 
one is purchasing water at the price 
of flour. 

If the ash percentage for a flour is 
more than the above, it is of inferior 
grade. Higher ash flours are of poor 
grade, and lower ash flours of good 
grade. 

Flours of lower dry gluten content 
than the standards will be lacking in 
strength. With higher percentages they 
will possess greater strength. 

The lower grades of flours produce 
bread of inferior qualities, while the bet- 
ter grades make our best bread. 

A few recent analyses given below 
will show what wide variations are to be 
found in the chemical composition of 
flours. Figures are in per cent. 

Dry Wet 

Moisture Ash _ gluten gluten 

Biue-stem 11.57 0.54 11.73 34.10 
No. 1 Kansas.. 11.72 0.39 10.67 31.90 
No. 2 Kansas.. 13.00 0.45 11.00 33.80 
No. 1 spring... 12.87 0.48 13.03 38.05 
No. 2 spring... 13.89 0.53 13.68 40.60 

The high ash content of the blue-stem 
flour shows it to be of a very low grade, 
entirely unfit for bread making. 

No. 1 Kansas is a fancy patent, prob- 
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ably a better grade than is advisable for 
commercial bread manufacture. 

No. 2 Kansas is a good grade of bak- 
ers hard winter flour. 

No. 1 spring is a fairly good grade of 
bakers flour. The ash is somewhat high, 
and the grade not very good. 

No. 2 spring is an inferior grade of 
flour, as the ash indicates. The mois- 
ture content is too high. This was prob- 
ably over 14 per cent when freshly 
milled. 

While the chemical analysis of a flour 
is not infallible as to establishing its 
baking value, still this information is 
of great value in controlling operation. 

Properly conducted commercial bak- 
ing tests greatly assist in determining 
the real value of a flour for bread mak- 
ing. Bakers of today must rely more 
and more on the chemists’ aid if they 
expect to successfully operate their shops 
or plants. ‘Fhis does not imply that 
every bakery should support a labora- 
tory. Only the larger ones can afford 
to do this. But every baker, it matters 
not how small, should have some form 
of laboratory service. There are at least 
three sources available for such service. 
The charge is not great, in one instance 
only the cost of postage. In every sec- 
tion of the country there are reliable 
commercial laboratories that render 
prompt service for a nominal charge. 

It is interesting to note the very dif- 
ferent and unsatisfactory methods em- 
ployed by English bread manufacturers 
in arriving at the baking values of flours. 
In recent correspondence with a large 
baking concern in Portsmouth the fol- 
lowing report from his technical adviser 
was attached: 

“The percentage of gluten (dry) in 
London flour varies considerably, and 
provided there is a fair percentage of 
gluten of good quality, I do not attach 
much importance to it. <A flour that 
doughs up well, quickly, i.e., yields gluten 
quickly, and which has a sufficient dias- 
tatic power and supply of sugars, i.e., 
a good gas evolution, is more to the 
point. London bakers go in for straight 
doughs or, in some cases, short sponges. 

“Coarse flour, in the sense of flour 
dressed through 7 and 8 silks at the 
head of the mill, is most unstable for 
the London trade as a whole, though a 
few bakers who do not understand their 
own best requirements still prefer ‘granu- 
lar’ flour, in the mistaken belief that it 
is ‘strong.’ 

“Ash percentage will vary with the 
nature of improver added, if any. Varia- 
tions occur in straight flours supplied to 
the London trade from about 0.48 to 
nearly 0.60 per cent.” 

Evidently the English bakers give but 
little consideration to flour grade, and 
do not stand very strongly for the open 
door of applied science in baking. 





NEBRASKA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Nebraska 
Bakers’ Association will be held at 
Grand Island, Jan. 8-9, with headquar- 
ters at the new Hotel Yancy. The fol- 
lowing programme has been prepared: 

Tuesday, 10:00 a.m: Call to order and 
address by President Wilke; 10:15, re- 
ports of secretary, treasurer and com- 
mittees, and appointment of committees; 
11, “Business Ethics,’ premiums, cut 
prices, costs, etc., D. P. Chindblom; gen- 
eral discussion and questions; 2:00 p.m: 
open forum for all bakers; how can we 
better the baking industry in Nebraska? 
emergency subjects, premiums and cut 
prices, costs, toast campaign, cakes and 
pastry; 4, board of governors national 
association, C. W. Ortman; 4:30, appli- 
cation of bread weight law, state food 
department. 

EVENING 


Banquet, 6:30; address of welcome, G. 
W. Cowton, president Grand Island 
Chamber of Commerce; response, P. F. 
Petersen, president Petersen & Pegau 
Baking Co; a toast, D. P. Chindblom, 
vice president W. E. Long Co; music and 
dancing, Melody Boys. 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON 
9:30, reports of committees, election of 


officers, appointment of standing com- 
mittees, unfinished business; 10:30, 


“Flours, Sponge, and Straight Doughs,” 
Mr. Hall (assisted by Mr. Keeney); 
flour best suited for the small bakery; 
temperatures, proofing and scaling; new 
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and turned sacks; “Eat More Wheat”; 
general discussion. 


AFTERNOON 


1, No Dough Time demonstration at 
Monogram bakery, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Keeney; its value in the small bakery, 
texture, color, quality, economy, etc. 





BIG SALES, SMALL PROFITS 


Wholesalers Expanding—Heavy Call for 
Sweet Goods—Rye Bread More Popu- 
lar—Flour Stocks Fair 


Bartimore, Mp.—Although wholesale 
bakeries in Baltimore sold more bread 
during 1923 than in any previous year, 
net returns in some cases were smaller, 
due to the fact that bread prices changed 
several times during the first six months. 
Neighborhood shops are enjoying a heavy 
demand for sweet goods, the bread busi- 
ness having gone mainly to the whole- 
sale bakeries. A big holiday demand for 
fancy goods has developed, almost equal 
to that experienced in 1918 and 1919. 

Baltimore wholesale bakeries have 
made important investments in new 
plants, extensions and equipment, and 
never was so much construction done to 
increase productive facilities as in the 
past 12 months. One large concern has 
made an investment not far under $350,- 
000, and another more than $250,000, in 
replacements and extensions. 

Operation of retail bakeries has been 
accompanied by a greater degree of cer- 
tainty than for six or seven years, due 
to the relatively greater stability of 
flour and other commodities. There was 
not an important failure among bakers 
in Baltimore during 1923. 

Commercial bread is estimated to have 
made considerable further inroads upon 
home baked bread here. While bakeries 
in the past were called upon to furnish 
between 40 and 45 per cent, they now 
are supplying from 60 to 70 per cent. 
The sale of family patent flour has been 
dwindling, while demand for bakers pat- 
ent has increased. The average house- 
wife finds it cheaper to buy than to bake 
bread, and is steadily being educated to 
the fact that the quality of bakers’ bread 
today is much improved. 

Rye bread business has been good, and 
further improvement is looked for. Peo- 
ple are being educated to a taste for 
it, but sales have been hampered by the 
fact that many bakers seek to produce 
a loaf as white as possible, and neglect 
the pure dark one, which is the only real 
rye bread. After the war ended there 
seemed to be a strong aversion to the 
rye loaf and to anything that looked like 
“war bread.” This can be overcome only 
by cultivating*a broader outlet through 
home channels. 

Numerous industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants have resumed full operations 
during the past two months, and unem- 
ployment has about disappeared from 
this section. Allied tradesmen and sup- 
ply houses are greatly encouraged, as re- 
newed activity in the baking industry is 
evidenced by the heavy buying of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of the 
wholesale and retail bakers are reported 
to be small to fair, and bakers show 
little willingness to increase those they 
have on hand until after the annual in- 
ventory. 

December appéars to have brought no 
relief to the sluggishness which has fea- 
tured condensed and evaporated milk 
markets since August. Demand from 
the bakery trade is reported consider- 
ably lighter, largely because of weather 
conditions. 

NOTES 


The Saunders bakery, Orange, Va., 
which burned Dec. 3, will be rebuilt on 
a larger scale. 

The Meredith Baking Co., Fredericks- 
burg, Va., will install another portable 
oven in the cakeshop. 


The Meade Baking Co., Baltimore, in- 
troduced mince pies at $1 during the hol- 
idays, and was not able to supply the 
demand. 

Wieser’s bakery, Fredericksburg, Va., 
will add a complete bread shop during 
the winter. At present it is manufactur- 
ing cakes only. 

Many improvements have been made 
to the interior of the Gardner bakery, 


Baltimore, adding to the efficiency of the 
manufacturing departments. 

R. E. Hayes, sales agent for the 
Fleischmann Co. at Roanoke, Va., was in 
Baltimore and Washington recently, in 
conference with district managers. 

Harold Witzel, Scranton, Pa., has 
joined the sales force of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. at Baltimore. He is a son- 
in-law of F. R. Young, Fleischmann Co. 
sales agent. 

R. B. Carson, formerly with the At- 
lantic Flour Co., Baltimore, is now with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., working un- 
der the Baltimore office and calling on 
the bakery trade on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. 

C. W. Sanner, formerly representing 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
in the Baltimore district, is now with 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
in the same territory. J. R. Brown, vice 
president of the latter company, spent a 
few days in Baltimore recently calling 
on the trade with his new representative. 

A meeting of sales representatives of 
the Fleischmann Co. working in the 
Baltimore district was held Dec. 9, at 
Baltimore, when Daniel. P. Woolley, 
vice president, and E. H. Shields and 
Joseph Lee, of the New York office, ad- 
dressed them on the Fleischmann 1924 
advertising campaign. The meeting was 
presided over by Frank J. Loftus, assist- 
ant district manager, who entertained 
his force of co-workers at a luncheon 
and dinner. 

J. H. Woorrmece. 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Bread Sales Abnormally Heavy—Holiday 
Fruit Cake Trade Good—Toast Cam- 
paign Will Start in January 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first two weeks 
in December gave every indication of 
sustained demand for bread in the Kan- 
sas City district, with the sales of most 
plants showing increases over the pre- 
ceding month. Compared with last year, 
business is somewhat enlarged, although 
this situation is reversed in several re- 
ported instances. 

One feature of the bread trade in 
Kansas City this month was a report by 
one of the larger bakers that his sales 
the first week of December were the 
largest in the history of the plant, show- 
ing an excellent gain over a year ago. 
The fact that bakers do not generally 
expect their peak of sales to be reached 
in December made the report especially 
noteworthy. The manager of the plant 
attributed the gain to better quality in 
his product, together with increased ef- 
ficiency in delivery service and consistent 
local advertising. 

Prices remained steady throughout this 
district. No price cutting of conse- 
quence has been in evidence in the 
Southwest for over a year. One small 
bakery in Wichita, Kansas, recently 
gained publicity by advertising a 1-lb 
loaf of bread for 5c. The baker said 
that he did not expect profits from such 
sales, nor that competitors would recog- 
nize the lower price. The move was sim- 
ply for publicity purposes. Wichita 
papers commented on the reduction as 
the “reappearance of the 5c loaf after 
an absence of five years.” 

Bakers here, in common with those at 
other points, found November and De- 
cember business extremely profitable, as 
a result of low markets for most sup- 
plies and the steady prices and increased 
output of bakery products. 

Southwestern bakers are not generally 
booked for their flour requirements be- 
yond February. Stocks on hand at in- 
ventory time will be low at local bak- 
eries. 





FRUIT CAKE SALES INCREASE 


Easily the feature of the bakery trade 
in Kansas City during November and 
December was the tremendous demand 
for fruit cakes, occasioned by the ap- 

roach of the holidays. Most of the 
arger bakers here experienced this de- 
mand, which was largely unaccountable, 
and far more substantial than had been 
anticipated. Little advertising was done 
in this line. A few bakers made up 
fruit cakes last spring, to hold until 
Christmas, but these were taken in the 
first orders, and some difficulty was en- 
countered in satisfying the later trade. 
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indicating that bakers at other points 
had neglected an opportunity for sub- 
stantial profits. One Kansas City bak- 
ery reported sales of a dozen cakes each 
to London, Eng., and Vancouver, B. ¢. 
Besides the business to surrounding ter- 
ritory, moderate quantities were pur- 
chased in sections of the West which do 
not naturally draw: supplies from here. 

Compared with this year, bakery usi- 
ness in Christmas goods in the past is 
insignificant. The sales are well over 
double those of any other holiday sea- 
son. The buying started before Thanks- 
iving, and increased steadily therea ter. 
he cakes were baked in 1-lb, 3-lb and 
5-lb sizes, and were packed in art metal 
containers. Wholesale prices ranyed 
674%2@80c for the pound cake, including 
the container. The retail price gener lly 
was $1. . 


TOAST ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


Final organization of a committe: to 
further the consumption of toast in k in- 
sas City has been completed by Otis B. 
Durbin, chairman of the local “)‘at 
More Bread” Association. Most of the 
industries which will be affected by the 
increased popularity of toast are re} re- 
sented on the committee. The inten-ive 
campaign will be started the second w ck 
in January. 

Mr. Durbin, as chairman, will cv n- 
tinue in active charge of the work. 
Frank H. Cromwell, mayor of Kan;as 
City, and president of the Cromwell B :it- 
ter & Egg Co. was named presid it. 
Martin E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke M '|I- 
ing Co., C. F. Farley, Kansas City Px w- 
er & Light Co., Fred Einhorn, Fores 
Tea & Coffee Co., Mrs. Paul Cope, P .r- 
ent-Teachers’ Association, and Mrs. 
George W. Davis, president Round 
Table of Women’s Clubs, will act as 
vice presidents. Frank Rushton, Geo: ze 
Rushton Baking Co., Rosedale, Kans.ts, 
is treasurer, and Logan Rownd, Dur’iin 
Brokerage Co., secretary. 

About 20 others will work in the ca.n- 
paign. Included are several leading 
members of the baking, milling and flv ur 
trades, as well as representatives of woin- 
en’s clubs and men prominent in otiier 
food distributing lines. 

It is estimated that about $3,000 \ ill 
be necessary for the work of the coin- 
mittee, besides the amount each indus- 
ye A spends independently in reciprocal 
advertising. A finance division of ihe 
committee was appointed, headed by C. 
H. Minor, Harding Creamery Co. 


PLAYS POKER WITH BREAD SALES 


Working on the theory that it would 
be an almost impossible contingency that 
one of his bread salesmen could not read 
a poker hand, the manager of a local 
bakery has started what he terms a 
“weekly plant poker game,” to stimulate 
sales. The first game was held a fort- 
night ago. 

ach salesman whole stale is not hizh- 
er than 2% per cent is eligible to draw 
five cards. For each % of 1 per cent 
above that amount, he loses one c: rd. 
For each % of 1 per cent under he 
draws an extra card. For each $5 in- 
crease in sales over the previous week 
the salesman is given an extra card, ind 
for each $5 loss he loses a card. 

Although it is possible for a hand to 
consist of any number of cards, the 
player must choose from them the ‘est 
poker hand, as only five of the c:rds 
count in the reckoning. A bonus is -iv- 
en to the salesman holding the hig) est 
hand. 

Harvey E. Yant:. 





KANSAS BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo—To facilitate the 
work of the Kansas Bakers’ Associa! ion 
and enhance its benefits to members, the 
officers have divided the state into ‘our 
districts, appointing captains and |icu- 
tenants to each. Regular weekly meet- 
ings of members of association with 
the district officers are being held. 

The plan was originated in order ‘hat 
the problems of the industry which 
should be dealt with by the executive 


committee of the association could be 
more easily brought before that body. 
In the past, many situations which the 
organization as a whole could have im- 
proved were neglected because they were 
not brought to the attention of the prop- 


A rather large percentage of the or- 
ders came from other than local sources, 
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er officials. Under the present plan, if 
a baker of any section of the state 
wishes the co-operation of the associa- 
tion, he can engage the services of the 
district captain by a personal interview, 
without taking the time and paying the 
expense of a railroad trip, and without 
waiting for the annual meeting. 

The four zones, with the captains of 
each, are as follows: Topeka, G. L. Jor- 
dan; Salina, Amos Je ins; Independ- 
ence, William Van Meter; Wichita, A. 
J. Cripe. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


NIGHT WORK IN BAKERIES 


Subject Will Be Discussed at Sixth Session 
of International Labor Conference 
in Geneva Next June 


The governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (League of 
Nations) has submitted to the govern- 
ments of the states that are members 
of the organization, questionnaires rela- 
tive to subjects scheduled for discussion 
at the sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference, to be held at Geneva 
in June, 1924. Among these is one deal- 
ing with night work in bakeries. 

Night work in bakeries was suppressed 
in Norway in 1906, and since then 17 
other countries have passed laws dealing 
with this subject. 

The questionnaire follows: 

(1) Do you consider it desirable that 
the conference should adopt a draft con- 
vention on night work in bakeries? 

(2) Do you consider that such a draft 
convention should lay down prohibition 
of night work in bakeries? If so, what 
is the length of the nightly rest period 
which should in your opinion be laid 
down by the convention? 

(3) To what classes of undertakings 
io you consider that the prohibition 
should apply? Do you consider that it 
hould apply to all classes of establish- 
inents or that it should be restricted to 
certain classes only? Which classes 
would you propose to exclude? 

(4) To what categories of persons do 
you consider that the convention should 
ipply? 

(5) Do you consider that exceptions 
to the prohibition of night work should 
be laid down? (a) Permanent exceptions 
for the execution of preparatory and 
supplementary work; (b) temporary ex- 
ceptions in the case of a seasonal or 
temporary influx of population, e.g., dur- 
ing the period of seasonal aT in 
pleasure or health resorts, during local 
festivals, fairs, markets, etc; on grounds 
of public interest, e.g., for supplies to 
the army, ete; in the case of repair 
work, accidents and force majeure. 

(6) Do you consider that the conven- 
tion sh contain a clause authorizing 
the authorities in each country to grant 
permanent exceptions to the prohibition 
of night work in favor of undertakings 
where work is organized on industrial 
lines and which employ more than a cer- 
tain number of persons? In what te 
do you consider that night work in suc 
undertakings should be regulated (e.g., 
limitation of night work to one week in 
three) ? 











MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The last 1923 meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held Wednesday evening, Dec. 5, at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, with all of- 
ficers present, The secretary read a 
number of letters from members tender- 
ing their resignation from the associa- 
tion, while others were dropped for non- 
payment of dues. After a lively discus- 
sion, a resolution was passed lowering 
the dues from $10 to $5 for the coming 
year. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, condemned 
the lowering of dues. He said his or- 
ganization will raise the dues next year, 
and assured the Maryland bakers that it 
will add more members than under the 
present rate. He announced that he 
has completed arrangements with the 
Chesapeaias Steamship Co. for a special 
boat to carry the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association convention party from 
Baltimore to Norfolk next June. 

A special committee of five to act as 
captains was appointed by the chair to 
work out plans for increasing the mem- 
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bership. It consists of George Schelle, 
Charles Schmidt, Anton Hagel, Lewis 
Schneider and Carl Kuhfuss. 

A. T. Kaer, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, spoke on the advertising cam- 
paign his firm is carrying on in the Bal- 
timore district at a cost of $25,000 to 
stimulate sales of raisin products in the 
bakery. A resolution was passed indors- 
ing, this movement. 

resident Thomas appointed Charles 
Schmidt, George Muhly and A. J. Will 
as a nominating committee to name of- 
ficers for the next year and to report at 
the January meeting, after which the 
meeting adjourned to participate in an 
entertainment and refreshments provid- 
ed by A. J. Will, of the August Maag 
Co., F. R. Young, the Fleischmann Co., 
and A. T. Kaer, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers. 

Music was turnished by the Rosle or- 
chestra, composed of members of the 
family of George Bollener, retail baker 
of Baltimore, which entertained with 
classical and popular airs. Dancing and 
singing were also indulged in. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein and W. H. Reimer 
attended from the Atlantic Flour Co. 

W. W. Swift and H. C. Benner were 
present from the Empire Milling Co. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, was present, dispensing advice to 
the members. 

The Meade Baking Co. was ably repre- 
sented by C. E. Meade, president, and 
Robert T., R. L. and Carl Meade. 

Anton Hagel attended his first bakers’ 
meeting since his return from Europe, 
and gave a vivid review of this trip 
abroad. 

Prominent retail bakers seen in the 
hall were William Reihl, R. Habick, Carl 
Kuhfuss, Peter Heuther, and Lewis 
Schneider. 

George Muhly, Baltimore, past presi- 
dent of both the Maryland and Potomac 
States bodies, was very much in evidence 
around the refreshment booth. 

E. B. Christensen and R. D. De Tre- 
ville represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. Mr. De Treville was formerly 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

-Charles Schmidt, president City Baking 
Co., and L. B. Dodson and George 
Schelle, vice presidents Gardner Baker- 
ies, Inc., were among the wholesale bak- 
ers present. 

Allied tradesmen helping to make the 
evening a success were G. A. Jahn, Malt- 
Diastase Co., J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast 
Co., J. Horner, H. J. Keith & Co., and 
J. G. Peters, Quaker Oats Co. 

W. Behymer and Charles Edmondston 
represented the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
F. R. Eaton, district manager, was in 
Baltimore for the day and left that eve- 
ning for Richmond and Norfolk, to 
meet with other salesmen. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





CRACKER NOTES 


The Thomas L. Green Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., manufacturers of cracker ma- 
chinery, have let the contract for the 
erection of a two-story brick and steel 
addition, 90x120, 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of W. E. Bettridge, man- 
ager Toledo Biscuit Co., at his summer 
home at Arlington, Vt. 

W. H. Holbrook, for 14 years superin- 
tendent of the T. A. Houston Co., Port- 
land, Maine, has resigned. 

The addition to the present plant of 
the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Los An- 
geles, 140x200, three stories and base- 
ment, costing $250,000, is in operation. 
The equipment includes a four-chain 
Baker-Perkins travelling oven, and all 
machinery is electrically driven. The 
building is of pressed brick, with white 
enameled trimming. 

Building under way will double the 
capacity of the York (Pa.) Pretzel Co., 
bringing it to 2,200,000 pretzels daily. 
A year ago a. two-story addition 62x65 
was erected, but business has grown to 
such proportions that a second addition, 
four stories, 62 feet square, will be com- 
pleted in the spring. e improvements, 
including the equipment, will cost $100,- 
000. A 170-foot travelling oven will be 
installed by Joseph Baker Sons & Per- 
kins, Inc., and a flour handling outfit by 


the Read Machinery Co. The officers of 
the firm are H. B. Anstine president 
and manager, S. A. Barshinger secretary, 
and H. E. Reider treasurer. 





JERSEY BAKERS BUY HOME 


Progressiveness Demonstrated in Trenton— 
New Officers of Essex Division—Many 
Changes in Ownership 


Newark, N. J.—It is reported that the 
Master Bakers’ Protective Association, 
of Trenton, has bought a new home on 
Market Street, at a cost of $15,000. 
This will give the association adequate 
room for its increasing activities. 





ESSEX DIVISION ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the last meeting of the Essex divi- 
sion of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade the following officers were 
elected: L. Metz, president; L. Widman, 
vice president; F. X. Fuerst, secretary 
and treasurer; Kaspar Hufnagel, George 
Schaefer and Alouis Him, trustees. 

NOTES 

H. Javes will open a bakery at Mil- 
ford. 

George Smith will open a bakery at 
Avon. 

John Koch, Hammonton baker, is re- 
ported bankrupt. 

The Apex Baking Co., Hoboken, has 
been incorporated. 

The new Arch bakeshop has_ been 
opened at Plainfield. 

Alexander Zsamboky will open a bak- 
ery in New Brunswick. 

Charles Wagner has bought Dasen- 
back’s bakery, Hightstown. 

Frank Glatzel has sold his bakery in 
Elizabeth to Charles Klein. 

Stephen Koza & Son, 721 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, have sold out to John 
Brater. 

Carl Grutzkuhn has sold his bakery, 
427 Avon Avenue, Newark, to Joseph 
Fachet. 

John Nehl has taken over the bakery 
of Max Chmielewski, 554 Orange Street, 
Newark. 

Otto Grunnert is the new owner of 
the bakery at 1065 Summit Avenue, Jer- 
sey City. 

‘Edward Fausack has _ succeeded 
Schoendorf & Noeller in the City bakery, 
Hightstown. 

August M. Goggel has sold his bak- 
ery at 793 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, 
to John Hurst. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has acquired the Clayton bakery 
at Asbury Park. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





HUBBARD OVEN CO. DINNER 

The annual dinner given by Charles S. 
Sharp, eastern manager of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, took place on Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 14, at the Franklin 
Inn, 176 West Franklin Street, New 
York City, and was attended by over 
50 bakers and allied tradesmen. Mr. 
Sharp welcomed his ests in a neat 
speech, and then introduced Albert Klop- 
fer, of the Bakers Weekly, as _ toast- 
master ofthe evening. 

Between the serving of the dinner in 
courses Mr. Klopfer called on a num- 
ber for short talks, among them being 
J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard Oven 
Co; John Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America: Max Stras- 
ser, president New York Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association; J. h. Woolridge, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; F. H. Stephens, secretary New 
York Bakers’ Association; Frank Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly; Warren Wheeler, 
Bakers’ Review; W. J. Morris, Jr., 
Washburn-Crosby Co; R. J. Witt, 
Fleischmann Co. 

C. A. Oliver, of the Ward Baking 
Co., presided at the piano, all joining 
in the singing of popular songs, after 
which vaudeville entertainment was put 
on by professionals. 


NOTES 

The Hubbard Oven Co. was repre- 

tended by J. W. Hicklin, C. S. Sharp, 

E. H. Potter, F. O. Weismantel and H. 
C. Hett. 

Jaburg Bros. had present a Ja- 

burg, J. J. Rullman, J. G. Barry, Frank 
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Murray, Sol Baragolia and Hugo Ja- 
burg, Jr. 

At the head of the table were seat- 
ed Charles S. Sharp, Albert Klopfer, 
Max Strasser, John Hartley, F. H. 
Stephens and J. H. Woolridge. 


Others present included E. C. Fletch- 
er, Read Machinery Co; Martin Miller, 
Jaburg-Miller, Inc; J. C. Forrar, Wood 
& Selick Co; T. L. Jordan, P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons; H. W. Walker, Dry Milk 
Co; J. C. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co; F. 
J. Carey, Union Machinery Co; R. Har- 
land, Ward Baking Co; Rudolph Fries, 
Montana Flour Mills Co; S. Berkman, L. 
Barth & Son; Joseph Bambrick, New- 
ark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co; 
I, J. White, I. J. White Co; Leo Gerrity 
= Harry Lockwood, Petersen Oven 

0. 





BREAD SALES GOOD 


Chicago Bakers Distributing Large Quanti- 
ties of Electric Toasters—Atlas Plant Ab- 
sorbed by United Bakeries Corporation 


Cucaco, Int.—There has been no ap- 
preciable increase as yet in the consump- 
tion of bread due to the toast campaign 
conducted the first week in Decem- 
ber. Although it is reported that a large 
number of toasters were sold, it is rather 
early to make any claims about increased 
use of bread for toast. 

Wholesale bakers are not complaining 
about business, as demand for bakers’ 
bread is holding up well. The unusu- 
ally warm weather for this time of year 
had some effect on sales, but, on’ the 
whole, conditions are satisfactory. 

Chain stores, most of them operating 
their own plants, are putting out a fairly 
good 1-lb loaf at 5@6c, and this compe- 
tition is being felt by retail bakers. 
Business has been very good with most 
of the latter, especially on sweet goods, 
pastries and special breads, and there is 
now the usual good demand for Christ- 
mas specialties. 

Very little flour has been purchased 
by the peo baking companies the past 
month, although recently a few took ad- 
vantage of some very attractive offerings 
put out by resellers, and took on me- 
dium-sized lots. With few exceptions, 
however, the larger bakers in this terri- 
tory booked sufficient early in the fall 
to last them until after Jan. 1. Retail 
bakers only take on current needs, but 
come into the market frequently, 





CHICAGO TRADE SCHOOL 


The board of education of Chicago 
will establish a school for bakery jour- 
neymen in the Washburne School. The 
course will be free to any baker of Chi- 
cago, and students can enroll for one, 
two or three days a week. School hours 
will be from 8 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. 

This is the first time that free educa- 
tion has been offered to bakers by the 
public schools, and it is planned to teach 
the journeymen subjects that apply to 
their work. Study of wheat, its growth, 
chemical composition, and fermentation 
will especially be covered thoroughly. A. 
E. Savage is the instructor of the school, 
and John M. Hartley and M. O. Densby, 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, M, L. Livingston, of the Liv- 
ington Baking Co., and W. Warmsley, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
will act as an advisory board. 


LARGE SALE OF TOASTERS 


The United Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago, reports an unusually brisk de- 
mand for electric toasters, and during 
the past month has distributed fully 
6,000 at cost through its bakeries in 
about 30 cities. Many more could have 
been disposed of, had the manufacturers 
been able to supply them. In New York 
alone it sold around 35,000. M. Lee 
Marshall, president Bakeries Service Cor- 

oration, states that bakery managers 

ave wired in for toasters, and he has 
ordered 50,000 more. 


ATLAS BAKERIES, INC. 


Paul Stern will continue in the ca- 
mg 4 of president of the Atlas Bread 
Co., Milwaukee, which was recently pur- 
chased by the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. The new name of the 
company will be the Atlas Bakeries, Inc. 
All purchases of flour, equipment and 
other supplies will be made by the Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, Chicago, 
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The trade in Chicago has shown much 
interest in the reported negotiations now 
under way whereby the United Bakeries 
Corporation will take over the plants 
owned by the Ward Baking Co. The 
former company, although its general of- 
fices are located in Chicago, at present 
has no bread bakery in this city, and 
through the purchase will acquire one 
cake and three bread bakeries in Chi- 
cago. 

NOTES 


The Dutch Oven bakery has been 
opened at Wilmette, Ill. 

Brey’s bakery, Marengo, IIl., is making 
improvements to its plant and install- 
ing another Middleby-Marshall oven. 

Meisgeier & Jeck are opening a bak- 
ery at 7176 Grand Avenue, Chicago. A 
Middleby-Marshall double oven and other 
equipment have been installed. 

The Harmony ming | Co., North 
Rockwell Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated, with $20,000 capital stock, by 
J., M., Morris and Philip Banovitz. 

The Ward Baking Co. recently in- 
stalled five automatic doughnut machines 
in its Chicago plants, and is putting out 
doughnuts, packed six in a box, to retail 
at 10c. 

The Chicago Cream Fried Cake Co., 
6033-43 Lafayette Avenue, Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with $300,000 capital 
stock, by W. Olding, E. L. Gebott and 
C, B. Laidlaw. 

Among prominent bakers in Chicago 
recently were Bryce Smith, of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., and Samuel F. Mc- 
Donald, president Campbell Baking Co., 
both of Kansas City. 

The Consumers’ Sanitary Coffee and 
Butter Stores, which operate about 90 
stores in Chicago and adjoining terri- 
tory, are building a modern bakery at 
5000 South Halsted Street. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, 
Broadway and Argyle Street, Chicago, is 
erecting a three-story building a half 
block from the old plant. The first and 
second floors will be used for the bakery 
and offices. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, was in 
New York recently, attending a confer- 
ence on immigration. He also was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the New York 
Bakers’ Association. 

Enormous quantities of bread and rolls 
are consumed daily at the lunch coun- 
ters operated by drug and department 
stores in Chicago. It is said that one 
Kresge store on State Street uses ap- 
proximately 18,000 rolls daily. 

The Tolde-Moench Co., with headquar- 
ters at 4201 North Robey Street, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated to conduct 
bakeries with $125,000 capital stock, by 
C. E. Lynch, J. J. Fries, B. W. Ott, 
R. M. Chittick, H. M. Hansen, V. B. 
Paulson, G. H, Wynekoop and M. O. 
Buckhurst. 

Burny Bros., who have operated a bak- 
ery at 215 South Lincoln, Chicago, for 
a number of years, are erecting a modern 
brick plant on Van Buren Street, near 
California, two stories high, 156x100. 
Four Duhrkop ovens are being installed, 
three New Era mixers, Thomson molders, 
Dutchess dividers, proofers, etc. The 
plant will have a daily capacity of about 


30,000 loaves. 
S. O. Werner. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New York Bakers’ Club was 
held at the Hotel McAlpin, following an 
enjoyable luncheon. All officers were 
re-elected. The club now has 190 mem- 
bers, and new ones join at every meet- 
ing. At this luncheon 20 were initiated. 

he association amended its constitu- 
tion to provide for life members, and 
the dues for such membership were fixed 
at $1,000. Harry Tipton and William 
Deininger were the first bakers to apply 
for life membership, and were enthusi- 
astically accepted. 

Julius Fleischmann addressed the 
meeting, pointing out the necessity of 
closer co-operation between bakers and 
the allied trades. 

The next luncheon will be held Jan. 31. 
Each member promised to bring a new 
member at that time. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

E. J. Dreihorst, a Washington baker, 
has been elected city councilman. 

Henry L. Schofer, of Henry Schof- 
er’s Sons, Reading, has been elected a 
member of the board of education. 

The entire store front in the bakery 
sales room of G. A. Wilde, 1711 Carson 
Street, Southside, Pittsburgh, was de- 
molished by a skidding automobile. 

C. A. Haller, Mount Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh, has sold his plant to Gred Bros., 
and has joined the organization of the 
Haller Baking Co., of which his brother, 
Fred C. Haller, is president. 

The plant of the Winner-Francke 
Baking Co., Newberry, was damaged 
$3,000 by fire. 

F. L. Schlichenmayer has his retail 
bakery at Fifteenth and Belfield streets, 
and Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia, in 
operation. 

L. Newman has opened a retail bakery 
at 187 West Olney Avenue, Philadelphia. 

H. Felton, Philadelphia, is back in 
business with a two-oven shop at 504 
South Fourth Street. 

Gustav Wollman, 2223 Coral Street, 
Philadelphia, has remodeled his bakery. 

Truman’s Quality bakery, Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, has been remodeled. 

J. White, Narbeth, has installed mod- 
ern mechanical equipment. 

A. B. Chernesky, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Dubois, is now associated 
with G. R. Spindler and Merle Kirk- 
patrick in operating the Crystal bak- 
ery, Falls Creek. 

The Butter Crust Baking _Co., Sun- 
bury, has bought the plant and business 
of the Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. 

The Riverside bakery, Fourth and 
Vaughn streets, Harrisburg, is building 
an addition. 

J. K. Mann has opened a bakery at 
259 South Ann Street, Lancaster. 

Hess & Miller, bakers, 189 West Fourth 
Street, Williamsport, are seeking larger 
quarters. 

The Anderson bakery, Warren, operat- 
ing two shops in that city, is seeking 
larger quarters wherein to combine the 
two plants under one roof. 

John C. Haller, of the Haller Baking 
Co., Altoona, is home from California. 

The Cupp Co. has opened its thirty- 
ninth store at 119 Market Street, Johns- 
town. 

D. C. Youse, Bechtelsville, is building 
a bakery to be equipped with a steam 
oven. 

J. A. Naylor, Blairsville, is building 
a two-story bakery. 

T. J. Murphy has acquired the Qual- 
ity bakery, Clearfield. 

Gustav Becker; 4810 Frankfort Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, has bought the ad- 
joining property and will enlarge his 
bakery. 

The Parkway Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has started baking in the three- 
story addition to its plant, 1222-34 Ridge 
Avenue. Two ovens have been installed. 

The Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rocks, now uses seven steam ovens and 
three portables. 

The Sunrise bakery, Williamsport, is 
undergoing general repairs. 

The bakery of Joseph Krulikowski, 
Natrona, suffered a loss of $5,000 by fire. 

The cakeshop opened recently by the 
Gunzenhauser Baking Co., Lancaster, 
is being enlarged. 

The Gem bakery has been moved from 
1750 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
to larger quarters at Sixteenth and 
Cayuga. 

The plant of the Donora (Pa.) Baking 
Co. has been bought by Samuel Green- 
wald. 

W. L. Dahl has his bakery in opera- 
tion at Meyersdale. 

Smith & Dillard have opened a bakery 
at 1750 North Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
hia. 

G. M. Bates, Chalfont, is spending 
$10,000 in remodeling his bakery. 

The Purity Bakery Co., Plymouth, has 
under construction a two-story brick 
building to house its bread shop. 

C. Cailek, formerly poem aed of the 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 


gone into business for himself at 600 

South Fifty-sixth Street, that city. 
Wohlfarth Bros., Homestead, will en- 

large their bakery and install additional 


equipment. Their bread took first prize 
at a recent-exhibition. 

Paul Newman has opened a bakery at 
4302 Gloucester Avenue, Philadelphia. 

The Manhattan Bakery Co., McKees- 
port, is seeking larger quarters. 

Stoecklein Brothers, bakers, Pitts- 
burgh, will enlarge their plant and in- 
stall another oven. 

Charles Eberhard, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, has gone to Tarentum, where he 
is erecting a bakery. 

C. H. Luckert has opened a bakery 
at McKeesport. 

The Boston Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 285-287 South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The Irwin (Pa.) Baking Co., with 
$30,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by August Zinsser, Hermann 
Knell and Frank Schulze. 

A. M. Bates, Chalfonte, has bought 
a building and is converting it into a 
bakery. 


OHIO 


The Model bakery, Hillsboro, has ac- 
quired the plant and business of Henry 
Swieshelm. 

The Carey Baking Co., Carey, operated 
by Smiley & Sons, has moved into larger 
quarters. 

The M. & M. Sweet Shoppe has been 
opened at Bowling Green. 

The Fischer Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
started construction work on its six- 
story plant. Albert Lutz, superintendent, 
has contracted for the installation of a 
complete automatic outfit of machinery 
to cost $110,000. 

Felix Dunn, Upper Sandusky, has ac- 
quired the Mather bakery, Carey. 

David Schneider has opened a bakery 
at 604 Wayne Avenue, Dayton. 

A. C. Stubber, McGuffy, has sold his 
bakery to John Iams and Ashley Bailey. 

W. H. Lipe, Galion, has sold his bak- 
ery to Hanna Brothers, of Salem. 

E. L. Strasser has opened a bakery 
at Mogadore. 

A New System bakery has_ been 
opened at Warren. 

Ross Flenner, Green Springs, has tak- 


en over the bakery operated by Ross ° 


Duncan. 

F. A. Woolery has bought the bakery 
of J. B. Siegfried, Cambridge. 

Conrad Foltz is building a bakery at 
Findlay. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Newton 
Falls, has its new plant in operation. 


MICHIGAN 


A. J. Furest has opened a bakery at 
3005 Twelfth Street, Detroit. 

The Kroger Grocery & Bakery Co., 
Detroit, will spend about $110,000 in 
improvements to its bakery and ware- 
house. 

The Fleischmann Co. is erecting a 
two-story brick building and garage at 
Hamilton and Willis avenues, Detroit. 

The Indian Village bakery, 8201 Mack 
Avenue, Detroit, is erecting a two-story 
brick addition. 

Recent decisions of the Michigan de- 
partment of labor indicate that the laws 
affecting care and operation of machin- 
ery wherein a hazard is involved, as en- 
acted by the last legislature, are ap- 
plicable in baking establishments where 
any kind of risk is represented. 


KENTUCKY 


Fetter & Poll have opened a bakery 
at 4520 Park Boulevard, Highland Park, 
Louisville. 

C. Ringle has opened a bakery at 804 
South Eighteenth Street, Louisville. 

E. Habich is a new baker at 1501 West 
Market Street, Louisville. 

The following Louisville bakeries had 
exhibits at the annual Food Exposition 
held in that city: Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Grocers’ Biscuit Co. Tip Top Baking 
Co., Whiteside Baking Co., Federal Bak- 
ing Co. United Baking Co., National 
Biscuit Co., Allen Baking Co., and Puri- 
tan Baking Co. 

The bakery of Schweiss & Son, Twen- 
ty-fourth and Main streets, Louisville, is 
being rebuilt on a larger scale. 

The Louisville Bakers’ Boosters’ Club 
held a meeting to discuss plans for en- 
tertaining the annual convention of the 
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Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
when it meets in Louisville in the spring, 
It was suggested that the Brown Hotel 
be headquarters. 

F. H. Ernst has bought the Highland 
Park bakery, 4779 Park Boulevard, 
Louisville. 

M. H. Hellmueller, member of the 
Hellmueller Bake Rite Co., Louisville, 
is also. a member of the board of direc- 
tors operating the’ La Palma Cafeteria 
Co., that city. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The City bakery, Clearmont, N. H.. 
operated by J. P. Goddard, has in- 
stalled machinery which will double its 
capacity. 

The Adams-Roth Baking Co., Bri: ge- 
port, Conn., is building an extensive ad- 
dition. 

Peter Lange has sold his interes! in 
the New York Cooking School bakery, at 
Old Towne, Maine, and will spend the 
winter in South America. 

The Toussaint Baking Co., Berlin, N. 
H., now has a complete cakeshop. 

The Mission Hill food shop has iven 
opened on Tremont Street, Boston. 

George Stratos has opened a ba!.cry 
at 930 Main Street, Worcester, Mas: ~ 

E. Kardinal has opened a bakery at 
Stoughton, Mass. 

J. F. Greene, Lowell, Mass., has mved 
his bakery to 171 East Merrimac Sti et. 

The Christenson Bakeries, Inc., Sprig- 
field, Mass., has been organized by FF, 
Christenson, president, A. D. Rood, trv s- 
urer, and J. E. Prokop, secretary. ‘Ti .ey 
will operate bakeries at 439 White Str: ct, 
and 244 and 917 Belmont Avenue. 

The Portuguese-American Baking ( 0., 
99 Purchase Street, New Bedford, Ma:-s., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 ca ;i- 
tal stock, by E. B. Camara, V. J. Grice 
and M. P. Rebello. 

The J. B. Frisbie Co., operating a bak- 
ery at 363 Kossuth Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been incorporated for $50,0\\0. 

The High Grade Baking Co. New 
Haven, Conn., has been incorporated, 
with $20,000 capital stock, by C. F. An- 
derson, 131 Helen Street. 

The brick bakery under construction 
at 682 Bank Street, New London, Conn., 
for the Parquett Bakery Co., will be in 
operation by Jan. 1. 

Fire destroyed the buildings of the 
Sterling Bakery, Inc., on Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn., entailing a loss of $25,- 
000. 


The Turin bakery, Providence, R. [., 
has moved to 32 Spruce Street, where it 
obtained larger quarters. 

Michael Tuzyear has succeeded Paul 
Nimich in the bakery business at West 
Warren, Mass. 

J. E. Newcombe, formerly in the bik- 
ing business at Bridgewater, Mass., lias 
opened Newcombe’s food shop at East 
Dennis, Mass. 

E. Olander has succeeded Gustav Oh- 
man in the baking business at Gardner, 
Mass. 

F. W. Comerford has bought the b:k- 
ery of Thomas Johnson, Clinton, Mass. 

The R. R. Baking & Lunch Co, has 
been started at 340 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., by E. A. Moss. 

The Ed Delorge Baking & Ice Cream 
Co. has been incorporated at Biddeford, 
Maine, with $250,000 capital stock. !'d- 
ward Delorge is president of the new 
corporation. 

Robert Haupt has succeeded A vis 
Lingenheld in the bakery business at 
Terryville, Conn. 

Rudolph Dohlgreen has opened a !\k- 
ery at Greenwich, Conn. 


INDIANA 


Lloyd O’Brien opened a bakery at 
Central Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, 
Indianapolis. 

The City Baking Co., 3929 South La 
Fayette Street, Fort Wayne, suffere:! a 
slight loss by fire. 

illiam Jackson has succeeded J. W. 
Jefferson in the baking business at [en- 
dleton. 

P. B. Kellogg has opened a baker; at 
409 South Main Street, Elkhart. 

The Smith Baking Co. is a new ©on- 
cern at Lyons. 

The Blue Ribbon bakery, Montpe!'cr; 
was slightly damaged by fire. . 

H. L. Graves, formerly representing 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. in parts of 
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Indiana, has acquired the Crescent bak- 
,, La Fayette. 

“Henry et Crawfordsville, has sold 

his bakery to G. M. Ecker, of Hunting- 


sy C. Barth has opened a bakery at 
ville. 

Pwilliam Meyer, operating the Sun- 

shine bakery, Chisney, has moved into 

new quarters. : 

The bakery of Cloyd Scott, Pittsboro, 
was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

W. L. Taggart and Elmer Cline were 
the principal speakers at a dinner given 
by the Taggart Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, at the Claypool Hotel, to 40 of the 
company’s Salesmen. A theatre party 
followed the dinner, and prizes were 
awarded the winners of a sales contest 
recently conducted by the company. 
First prizes were won by Otis Masten 
and Claude Gest, of Indianapolis, and 
second by Fred Elder, of Indianapolis, 
and Earl Skinner, of Danville. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

E. C. Schneider, operating the Model 
bakery at Kingfisher, Okla., is home 
from Miami, Fla. 

The plant of the Stemder Bakery Co., 
at Summerville, S. C., has been burned, 
causing a loss of $25,000. 

J. E, Ayres, Millport, Ala., will erect 
a modern bakery. 

Rapid progress is being made on the 
construction of the new McGough bak- 
ery, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Queen City bakery has been 
opened at Charlotte by John Hernig. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. has 
moved into its new plant on North 
Davidson Street. 

The plant of the Asheboro (N. C.) 
Bakery Co. was destroyed by fire. 

The new plant of the Winkleman Bak- 
ing Co. Memphis, Tenn., is nearing com- 
pletion. 

The Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has added a bakery. 

The Peabody Hotel to be erected at 
Memphis, Tenn., will have its own bak- 

Solari’s retail bakery is now located 
on Jefferson Avenue, near North Second 
Street, Memphis. 

The Lilly bakery, on North Second 
Street, Memphis, has undergone exten- 
sive improvements. 

The Colonial bakery, Memphis, is now 
at 1051-58 Union Avenue. 

The Barker bakery, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
has been burned. 

The D. L. Ready Bakery Co., Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., has installed another oven. 

Richard Zeh has opened a bakery on 
the Hillsboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. E. Gates has opened a bakery at 
Edgewood, Texas. 

C. S. Wyatt has opened a bakery at 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

The Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark, now has a capacity of 10,000 
loaves daily. 

S. D. Sullivan is erecting a bakery at 
Bertram, Texas. 

The Caldwell (Texas) Bakery has 
moved into its new building. 

The Sunshine bakery, Dallas, Texas, 
has installed a plant at 1302 Davis Street. 

M. E. Gates has opened a bakery at 
Edgewood, Texas. 

C. H. Wortz, president Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Baking Co., home from a tour 
of the state and parts of Texas, reports 
conditions greatly improved. 

W. B. Neal, Chapel Hill, N. C., is 
building a bakery. 

The American Bakeries Co. and the 
McGough bakeries, Birmingham, Ala., 
took advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the Birmingham Industrial 
Week to display their products. In ad- 
dition to attractive window displays the 
American Bakeries Co. featured its 
Merita bread in the parade. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Becker’s 
— Spartanburg, S. C., was cele- 
brat uring the month. The business 
was established by Simon Becker, and 
since his death has been carried on by 
T. W. Woodworth, of Chicago. A large 
warehouse is now under construction. 

Schotts’ bakery, Houston, Texas, has 
installed a travelling oven, mixers and a 
flour handling outfit. 

The modern bakery of the D. Pender 
Co., Norfolk, Va., is in operation. The 
plant cost $150,000, and will supply 


baked goods for the 157 stores operated 





by the Pender company in Virginia- 
North Carolina territory. 

The bakery of C. H. Stemder, Sum- 
merville, S. C., recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. 

The D. L. Ready Bakery Co., Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., has installed a large Hub- 
bard oven. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Baking Co. is 
planning to enlarge next spring. 

The Star bakery, Charlottesville, Va., 
operated by E. W. Feuchtenberger, has 
been burned. 

The Banner Baking Co., 411 Four- 
teenth Street, Birmingham, Ala., has 
added considerable machinery. 


J. H. Woorripce. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, makes the announcement that 
the baking class in the Institute School 
of Baking has already registered all 
of the students that can be accommo- 
dated. In fact, it is stated that a num- 
ber of prospective students have been 
advised that they will have to wait until 
the April class. The spring class, which 
opens April 28, is not as yet filled, and 
any one who wishes to take this course 
can reserve a place by registering im- 
mediately at the American Institute of 
Baking, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

When the Institute School of Baking 
was first opened about a year and a 
half ago, it was the hope of the officials 
that it would some day be filled to ca- 
pacity, but none of them thought that it 
would only take such a short time for 
the school to become so popular as it 
is, and that young men would have to 
be obliged to await their turn. 


S. O. Werner. 





ST. LOUIS BUSINESS GOOD 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The pre-holiday busi- 
ness of bakers, particularly in the sweet 
goods trade, is at least up to last year, 
if not exceeding it. There has been an 
excellent demand for fruit cakes and 
other lines of pastry, all of which shows 
a fair profit to the industry and is of 
assistance in bringing 1923 to a success- 
ful close. 

All in all, the year has been a most 
satisfactory one to both wholesale and 
retail bakers, not only in St. Louis but 
the surrounding territory as well. There 
has been some cheap bread sold, particu- 
larly by the chain stores, but this has had 
no appreciable effect on the industry as 
a whole, and the city has had no price 
war to contend with, as was the case 
last year, when the 5c loaf for a time 
threatened to make uncomfortable in- 
roads in the local trade. 

Another factor of considerable impor- 
tance is the fact that very little, if any, 
loss has been taken on flour purchases. 
Last year a number of bakers suffered 
from adverse flour contracts, but for the 
most part such losses were entirely ab- 
sorbed during 1922 and this experience 
led to careful buying by the majority. A 
number of bakers made purchases at the 
beginning of the present crop year to 
supply their needs up until Jan. 1, 1924, 
or even longer, but such contracts have 
not been to their disadvantage. 

Undoubtedly the majority of them 
soon will have to come into the market 
for flour, and while a good many will 
probably buy heavily enough to take 
care of their requirements until near the 
new crop year, there is an indication that 
they will continue along the same con- 
servative lines which have prevailed for 
the past year or more. 


NOTES 


L. Walck, 3210 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to Alex Yost. 

H. Schwartz has purchased J. Miller’s 
bakery, 4301 College Avenue, St. Louis. 

The Arco bakery, 4228 Manchester 
Street, St. Louis, has been sold to J. 
Dolejs. 

P. Rudolph, 5927 Easton Avenue, St. 
Louis, has soRl his bakery to W. J. 
Lambros. 

Klingl’s bakeshop, Gravois Road and 
Victor Street, St. Louis, has been sold 
to a Mr. Kohrig. 

The Grace bakery, 3501 Grace Avenue, 
St. Louis, formerly operated by Mr. 
Rubenack, has been closed, and he is 
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now operating a bakery at 2823 St. Louis 
Avenue. 

J. A. Doepke has bought the bakery 
of J, Dolejs, 715 North Vandeventer 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

The Bokenkamp bakery, 3358 Gravois 
Road, St. Louis, has been purchased by 
Charles Hollenberg. 

W. Rheinheimer, 3404 California Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has moved his bakery to 
Lemp and Utah streets. 

E, A. Earl, who operated a bakery 
at 1009 North Compton Street, St. Louis, 
has gone out of business. 

B. Bleiweiss has opened the bakeshop 
formerly operated by E. A. Earl at 1009 
North Compton Street, St. Louis. 

The new St. Louis cake plant of the 
Nafziger Baking Co. was opened for op- 
eration Dec. 7. This plant was designed 
by John Becker, in charge of the com- 
pany’s business in this city. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TOAST AND THE WHEAT SURPLUS 

It is now boldly advanced that the 
way to save the wheat farmer is for the 
consumer to eat his wheat in the form 
of toasted bread. 

Here, at last, is candor. Nay, more; 
here is a solid understanding of the na- 
ture of the economic problem involved. 
When there is a surplus of wheat, eat 
it up; when there is a surplus of shoes, 
wear ’em out; when there is a surplus 
of fireworks, shoot ’em off. 

That’s the way to get rid of a surplus 
and restore prices, and we’re glad some- 
body is telling the truth about it at 
last. It’s mighty refreshing after hear- 
ing all we’ve heard about the necessity 
of the government buying up surpluses 
and storing them in the basement of 
the capitol at Washington. 

Of course, the toast part of the propa- 
ganda is merely thrown in to make the 
proposition more attractive. Actually it 
doesn’t make any difference in what 
form the surplus wheat is eaten, just 
so it is eaten. The consumer could 
make bread pudding of it with exactly 
the same result. 

That the toast advocates understand 
the problem better than the politicians 
is the encouraging thing, after all. The 
toastites show that when they point out 
that to make a slice of toast the con- 
sumer not only uses the farmer’s wheat, 
but the miner’s coal, the power com- 
pany’s electricity and the hardware 
dealer’s fork. 

We haven’t observed any evidence of 
a coal surplus,—not if the price is any 
indication,—but the principle is the same. 
The principle is that the consumer is the 
great readjuster of markets. Govern- 
ment is not and cannot be. Government 
does not consume wheat in the form of 
toast or otherwise, it does not consume 
fuel or hardware. The only thing it con- 
sumes is taxes. The ee ought to 
know that, and probably do, but it serves 
their purpose to tell us that government 
alone can save the wheat farmer, and 
that to do it right it must buy his wheat 
and hold it off the market until the price 
goes up. 

Anyway, the toastites have punctured 
that bubble. They have told us the 
truth, which goes back to the ancient 
law that the demand regulates the sup- 
ply. If the consumer will just eat all 
the wheat the farmer grows we will hear 
no more about what must be done with 
the wheat surplus. If it will disappear 
any faster by being toasted, all right. 
That’s for the toastites to show. 


—Kansas City Star. 





DAY BAKING IN AUSTRALIA 

MEtBourNE, Vicror1a.—An interesting 
sidelight on labor conditions and the 
utter selfishness of certain sections of the 
workers is revealed in the battle which is 
being waged over the maintenance of 
day baking in Sydney, New South Wales. 
Four ete ago a Labor Bt gyn >: 
with characteristic disregard of public 
convenience, prohibited night baking. 
Now the Bread Carters’ Union, which 
has borne the brunt of the day baking 
system, is co-operating with the employ- 
ers in an endeavor to restore the old 
order. 

“It happens,” comments the Melbourne 
Argus, “that the views and the interests 
of the bread carters and the employers 
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coincide with the views and the interests 
of the public, which is not unreasonably 
tired of stale bread; and it happens, too, 
that the public represents that majority 
the interests of which in any well-or- 
dered state should have first considera- 
tion. Yet, because the bread carters 
have dared to express their sense of the 
irksomeness of conditions which meet the 
convenience of an insignificant minority, 
that minority, comprising the operative 
bakers, who apparently have the sup- 
port of labor, solemnly proposes the ex- 
pulsion of the bread carters from the 
trades hall.” 
Cartes J. MATrHews. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

The bakery of R. C. Rathwell, Strath- 
roy, Ont., burned on Nov. 13. The loss 
amounts to $11,000, fully covered by in- 
surance, 

Murton’s bakery, Tillsonburg, Ont., 
suffered a $500 loss from fire on Nov. 6. 
This is the second Joss this bakery has 
sustained within three months. 

James Pascall, Ltd., London, Eng., 
has established a factory in Canada, 
which is producing many lines of hard 
candies. 

The grain drying building of the 
Guelph plant of the Malt Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., recently burned. The 
fire was extinguished before reaching 
any of the surrounding buildings of that 
company. The loss was estimated at 
$2,000, covered by insurance. 

E. Hammond and B. Tuplin have pur- 
chased a building in Port Elgin, Ont., 
and will enter into partnership in a bak- 
ery and confectionery business. 

A report made to the city council of 
Stratford, Ont., indicates that wrapped 
bread is not popular in that city, 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
recently held its first annual banquet, 
with about 100 employees attending. A 
good programme was arranged. Mark 
Bredin, president of. the company, was 
the speaker of the evening. 

A. H. Batrey. 





SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS’ TAX 

Exemption from payment of the state 
tax of one tenth of 1 per cent of gross 
receipts, required by the revenue act of 
1923, was denied the bakers of South 
Carolina, following a hearing before the 
special relief commission created by the 
act. The commission held that bakers 
are manufacturers, and must therefore 
pay the tax. 

W. D. Barnett, an attorney of Colum- 
bia, and F. E. Condon, of Charleston, 
acted as spokesmen for the group. The 
argument for exemption was based chief- 
ly upon the contention that the legisla- 
ture did not intend to tax bread. In 
support of this it was cited that the 
general assembly had on two occasions 
refused to tax coffee, and had also ex- 
empted chewing tobacco and soft drinks. 

Mr. Condon used the argument that 
the bakers were in financial straits. “We 
cannot pass the tax on to the consumer,” 
he said. “We have no chance to reflect 
it, and for the past few years the most 
of our business has been on the red side 
of the ledger.” 

“The tax is not a tax on bread,” re- 
marked Chairman Querry, of the com- 
mission. “It is a license tax to do busi- 
ness as a manufacturer. The proof of 
this is furnished by Mr. Condon when 
he states that the bakers cannot pass on 
the tax to the consumer. It is a manu- 
facturers’ tax, not a consumers’ tax.” 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Jan. 
16-17. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry have been invited to exhibit their 
wares, and the management of the hotel 
has reserved the entire twelfth floor for 
this purpose. 

A committee is at work on a 28-page 
souvenir p amme which is to be dis- 
tributed to the trade in advance of the 
meeting. The indications are that the 
attendance will exceed that of. previous 
conventions. 





Schott’s Bakery, Inc., Houston, Texas, 
is erecting a modern plant and installing 
a 50-foot Baker-Perkins travelling oven. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Christmas! What a wealth of mean- 
ing the word carries! The celebration 
of the birth and coming of Christ, of the 
spirit of giving, of service, of losing 
one’s life to find it—a resurrection; of 
the eternal verity wrapped up in each 
one of us, and in all things that are, and 
which finds its expression in the words 
“I am come that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” 
Why narrow the rich significance of 
these words? This is the message of 
the universe, and of everything in it from 
the beginning of time, but brought into 
fuller consciousness by the ‘life which 
found its beginning in the manger. 

Take, for instance, what is called the 
mystery of wheat. What is it? This small 
grain of wheat is put into the ground, it 
grows, it is made into flour and bread, 
is transmuted into flesh and blood, into 
thoughts and ideals, into the mind and 
soul of man, perhaps into immortality. In 
losing its life it gains it, and becomes 
immortal. Is it such a daring thought? 
Life is the antithesis of death, and it is 
inconceivable, unthinkable, a contradic- 
tion in terms, that what lives shall ever 
die. Hence the growth of the idea that 
there is no death. 

Even science, with its groping, halting 
steps, demanding a logical or scientific 
proof for everything, proclaims the in- 
destructibility of matter—its immortal- 
ity. So this grain of wheat, this earth in 
which it grows, the sun and rains which 
nourish it, the overarching sky, the air 
into which it rears and unfolds its ripen- 
ing heads, the flesh and blood into which 
it is transfused,—who shall say that 
they are not all a part of the great 
spirit of the universe and of the soul 
of man; that this line drawn between the 
things of the spirit and the things of the 
flesh, between mind and matter, the liv- 
ing and the dead, may not be a myth, a 
convenience of speech in the making of 
which the great underlying mystery and 
truth is lost? In the giving of life, life 
is found. 

If man be a spiritual being, may he 
not be spiritual all the way through, so 
to speak, in body as well as soul? Thus 
his religion becomes, not a thing apart 
for sacerdotal observance, but is all his 
life, permeating every breath and beat 
of it, and any other conception of it be- 
comes a sham and a mockery. His busi- 
ness and his money, and his handling of 
them, are just as much a part of the 
observance of his religion as are his re- 
ligious ideals and emotions. His church 
becomes the sanctuary of his daily life, 
and the building of temples but the out- 
ward symbol which has confused his 
thinking. The real temple is himself, and 
is not more the soul than it is the body 
and the things of the body. 

“Ye are all members of one body,” and 
of one soul. The Indian called it the 
Great Spirit, and there was a simple dig- 
nity about the expression. The universe 
is one, is the expression of oneness, of 
unity. Everything that is, is the ex- 
pression of this one spirit, the thing 
that is, infinitely unfolding and revealing 
itself, not only in spiritual but material 
things, and finding in man _ the 
most complete realization and fulfillment 
of itself known to human history, al- 
though “to the soul that maketh all there 
is no great and no small.” 

Hence all things are sacred and none 





are profane. The profanation is in the 
sacrilege of not recognizing the sanctity 
of things. Here is the mystery, the 
message of wheat, of life and of the 
body and of the soul, of the resurrec- 
tion, of the giving of life in order to 
find it. So a man’s business, his money, 
all the common things of life, become 
sacred and impregnated with this mys- 
tery, this message of life. Heaven lies 
round about us in our daily life; the in- 
finite and finite are not different, but are 
parts of the same thing; are like lovers, 
one reaching down to bless and the other 
a-tip-toe to receive. 

This also is the message of Christmas, 
the giving of life. He loves most who 
serves best. When the taper of a man’s 
life burns low and is about to flicker out, 
when he grows old and is freed from the 
things of the world, if there is any one 
thing that is going to give him peace and 
comfort, it will be found in his spirit 
and what he has done with it while on 
earth. Has he loved greatly and for- 
given his enemies? Has he lived for 
others in spirit, not in material ways 
only, but in spirit? Has he gone rev- 
erently, and with humility and meekness, 
about his common daily tasks, grateful 
for the privilege of living, and of serv- 
ice, and for the vision of life? 

The dignity, the real achievement of 
the milling business, the only enduring 
satisfaction in it, as the years go by, will 
be found, not in the buildings it has 
erected, not in its material accomplish- 
ments, great and worthy as these may 
be, but in its spirit of honest service, and 
in the fruition of traditions built around 
that service. Now at this Christmas tide, 
and at the beginning of a new year, it 
is quite proper that the industry should 
take stock of itself, not merely of its 
material but also of its spiritual pos- 
sessions. 


MILLING REVIEW 


The milling situation is easily charac- 
terized by saying that holiday dullness, 
or end-of-the-year conditions, prevail. 
There is very little fresh buying, and it 
is none too easy to get directions on 
flour already booked. While bookings 
have been materially reduced, neverthe- 
less some mills are carrying forward in- 
to the new year much more flour on their 
books than has been the case in recent 
years. This is of course due to the 
heavy buying early in the crop, and to 
the rather conservative manner in which 
the trade has ordered out its flour. 

The buying trades are evidently try- 
ing to get their inventories well liquidat- 
ed. The wheat market, which has shown 
remarkable resistance to bearish influ- 
ences, showed some weakness in the week 
ending Dec. 22 as a result of present 
dullness, and a few buyers took advan- 
tage of the situation. Millers generally 
look for a little revival of business after 
Jan. 1, and there is a feeling in the trade 
that it wouldn’t take much to advance 
the price of wheat 10@l5c bu. How- 
ever, buyers come in more readily on 
advancing rather than declining markets. 

eed showed a little improved demand 
recently, but is now sick again: It is ex- 
tremely difficult for mills to keep sold 
up, even on their reduced output. Those 
that are running nearly full time are 
probably accumulating some _ feed. 
There has been no cold weather yet and 
it is overdue, and a change for the bet- 
ter is expected when it arrives. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.03% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 21. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $4.90 
@5.20 bbl, local springs $5.85@6.20, and 
local hard winters $5.80, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $31@31.75 ton, mixed feed $31 





@31.75, and middlings $31@31.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
BOR. BRED cc cece seseds ces 35,000 76 
Previous week ..........:. 36,200 78% 
CORP GEO ps vcceccessecsase 19,700 41 
TWO FORTS OOO ccc ccccccecs 15,150 31% 
Three VOOTO OHO <..ec cesses 8,750 16 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output ofac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 16-22 .... 17 102,300 75,046 73 
Previous week. 24 153,210 95,427 62 
Year ago...... 18 107,850 52,197 48 
Two years ago. 20 117,450 40,800 34 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus..1,919,000 822,000 129,000 180,000 
Corn, bus.... 113,000 94,000 16,000 31,000 
Oats, bus.... 57,000 49,000 11,000 4,000 


GOERZ OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


The business of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, has developed to 
such an extent in central states territory 
that, as a matter of service to the trade, 
the company has decided to move that 
part of the sales department handling 
this territory from the mill to Toledo, 
Ohio. An office has been opened at 1900 
Second National Bank Building, in 
charge of A. B. Hewson, central states 
sales manager. Mr. Hewson formerly 
represented the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, in this terri- 
tory. 

NOTES 

J. Kellogg, vice president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, was in Toledo and 
on ’change during the current week. 

R. R. Cook, who represents the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, has moved his headquarters from 
Columbus to 1247 Brockley Avenue, 
Cleveland. 


The following were in Toledo for a 
meeting of the Central States Millers’ 
Association: Edwin M. Colton, Colton 
Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Frank 
Hutchinson and M. C. Thomas, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., and 
W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., 
Franklin, Ind. 


L. S. Reel, formerly engaged in the 
milling business at Clyde, Ohio, as the 
Reel Milling Co., and more recently rep- 
resenting the Wellington (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., will become identi- 
fied with the Mennel Milling Co. To- 
ledo, Ohio, Jan. 1, as a salesman repre- 
senting it in eastern Ohio and part of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Elsworth Huffman, some years ago 
manager corn department Standard Ce- 
real Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, and subse- 
quently with the Elevator Milling Co., 
Springfield, 11], and in other lines of 
business, has returned to Ohio and lo- 
cated at Circleville as manager of the 
corn mill formerly operated by Geor 
Shane under the style of the Circleville 
Milling Co. This plant will be operated 
as the Dixie Corn & Wheat Mills. 

C. C. Traux, syndicate manager Cor- 
poration Underwriters’ Syndicate, in a 
letter to the trade has advised that the 
name of the company’s plant at Green- 
ville, Ohio, has been changed from Soyco 
Mills to Blue Ribbon Mills, and that ma- 
chinery is being installed for the manu- 
facture of molasses feed, in addition to 
an increasé in the manufacturing capac- 
ity for dried feeds, rations and concen- 
trates. C. H. Sligh is manager of the 
Greenville property. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to solicit nominees 
for the office of president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are A. C. Lor- 
ing, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., L. 
E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NASHVILLE 


There was very little change in the flour 
market in the Southeast for the week 
ending Dec. 22. The volume of new 
business continues to suffer from holiday 
dullness. This is more pronounced this 
year than at the corresponding time one 
year ago, sales being 25 per cent less 
than in 1922. Withdrawals on contracts 
for the week were better than had |cen 


expected. Unfilled contracts are being 
rapidly reduced, and a number of wills 
report that indications point to normal 


conditions in this respect by Jan. |. 

Credit conditions, except in a few iso- 
lated sections, are reported good. it is 
now felt at the mills that the new year 
will be marked by a substantial revival 
of business. 

Flour prices were a shade easier, re- 
flecting the situation in the wheat }ar- 
ket. rices at the close of the \ eek 
ending Dec. 22 were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wi:eat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio Liver 
points, $6.80@7.15; standard or rey ilar 
patent, $5.80@6.40; straight paicnt, 
$5.35@5.65; first clears, $3.80@4.35 

Rehandlers report quiet dem nd. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, ‘~-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.:5@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short palcnt, 
$5.75 @6.25. 

No change of consequence is note! in 
the millfeed market. Where mills | ive 
storage facilities, offerings are |: ng 
withheld with expectation of hivier 
prices later. Quotations: soft winier 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., (hio 
River points, $28@30; standard 1. id- 
dlings, $31@33. 

Corn meal has a quiet tone, and prices 
have shown some decline. Quotaticiis: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Giio 
River points, $1.85@1.90; unbolted, $1.90 
@1.95. 

Mills have been buying only a small 
amount of wheat, most of them drawing 
on their surplus stocks. No. 2 red with 
bill is quoted at $1.23@1.25 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘lhe 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 8-15 ........ 209,580 120,271 7.3 

Previous week ... 189,180 107,564 8 

WOOF GBO .ccccces 211,530 120,701 57.0 

Two years ago... 197,130 99,723 5 

Three years ago.. 186,840 74,846 0.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashvillé, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchanze: 


Dec. 15 Dec. 22 
EE TEED 5s Va sinc akee. os 56,800 56,000 
Wee, WUD wacsccccreor 440,000 433,000 
Corm, DUS ....sicsccccce 104,000 73,000 
ee ey 413,000 366,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville for 
the week ending Dec. 22 were 168 cars. 
Joun Ler: 


EVANSVILLE 

Holiday dullness still prevails ith 
the mills in this section. The few or- 
ders being received are in the main for 
small lots. Export demand has altost 
disappeared, Mills, however, continu. to 
run practically full time. Quotations, 
Dec. 22, based Evansville, 98-Ib sa: ks, 
carload lots: best patent $6.50@6.75, \irst 
patent $6.10, straights $5@5.70; springs, 
$7; Kansas $6.50@7, straights $5@ » 70, 
clears, in jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seco ids 
$3.75 @4. 

There is a slightly improved dem: nd 
for millfeed, tienh recent rains «nd 
warm weather have given meadow. 4 
new growth of grass. Prices, based ‘\v- 
ansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: })"«n, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $31; shorts, *’. 

NOTES 

A. decrease in wheat acreage avera.'ng 
10 per cent is reported by the firm 
bureau here. 

The Sunnyside Milling Co. has n- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. The 
concern announces that it aims to extend 
its business. It is making a special 
brand of baking flour, and advertising 
it widely. 

Igleheart Bros. have purchased the 
Henry Deig grain elevator at Poseyville, 
and will operate it through the manage 
ment of 3. O. Smith, who has been 10 
charge of the plant for some yea!’ 
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New machinery will be installed to facili- 
tate the handling of grain. 

There has been rain for four successive 
days here, with the thermometer ranging 
from 40 to 60 degrees. Wheat has been 
greatly benefited. Rivers in the southern 
yart of the state have gone over their 
banks and the lowlands are flooded. This, 
however, is corn ground in the main, and 
will be enriched by deposits of silt. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Holiday dullness prevailed in the In- 
dianapolis market for flour and feed the 
week of Dec, 16-22, with feed showing 
a little more activity than flour. Manu- 
facturers of both products reported a 
quiet market, with the exception of rou- 
tine near-by trading, which was fairly 
good. Prices held to their previous 
levels, both in flour and feed. 

Production figures of flour showed a 
slight falling off, a move calculated to 
hold down surplus to some extent, but 
merchants are preparing for a good run 
of orders after Jan. 1. There is more 
indication of business at distant points, 
with many inquiries. 

Weather conditions are entirely against 
the feed trade in this section of the 
country, and little more is expected from 
this product until the temperatures go 
lower. 

The grain market is showing the same 
inertness as that for flour and feed. 
‘rhe price has continued slightly upward. 
‘he cash situation is comparatively 
trong, but the future market is weak. 
(quality has been fairly good. Receipts 
have averaged about 10@15 cars a day. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
fob. 414%e to New York, Dec, 22: 
wheat, No, 2 red $1.01@1.04, No. 2 hard 
97c@$1.01; corn, No. 2 white 65@76%4c, 
‘o. 3 white 68@65'4c, No. 2 yellow 65% 

68c, No. 3 yellow 63%@66c, No. 2 
mixed 68@65c, No. 3 mixed 62@64c; 
cats, No. 2 white 401,4@42c, No. 3 white 
324 @40'%e. 

Inspections of grain, Dec. 22: wheat, 
No. 4 red 1 car, No. 3 mixed 1, sam- 
ple 1; corn, No. 4 white 2 cars, No. 5 
white 4, No. 6 white 1, No. 3 yellow 1, 
No. 4 yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 15, No. 6 
yellow 4, sample yellow 1, No. 5 mixed 
», No. 6 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 9 
cars, No, 3 white 8, No. 4 white 1, sam- 
ple white 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Dec. 22: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Dec, B06: 5 iste ds ceccccene 8,372 42 
PreviaWe WOOK ..civecccves 9,355 47 
Weak GH. 660 sc cence cesnes 10,546 53 
TWO-JORT@ Q@HO 22... ccscess 8,733 44 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 
WOKS os wae dwesiccesees 38,000 43,000 
Cor wiasbiiees 4s ¢ 00.000 354,000 49,000 
Oats ciive-cihd o-vi9, vkevsvsic's 134,000 12,000 
RVO screens spocecccessss S006 8 8 8=—=s neces 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec, 22, 1928. 669,900 247,000 272,000 5,000 
Dec, 28, 1922. 403,000 233,000 317,000 . 
Dec, 24, 1921. 256,960 347,000 435,000 
NOTES 

Robert Miller, a Rochester miller, vis- 
ited friends at the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade recently. 

The White River Milling & Grain Co., 
Linton, has been incorporated, to 
manufacture and deal in grain, flour, 
feed, meal and other allied articles. 
Ernest Brady, Flem Van Meter, Grover 
Van Meter, Fred Turpin and Eastman 
A. Burrows are directors. 

Curis O. Atpron. 


MOBILE 

The pre-Christmas week in Mobile has 
been rather quiet for the flour trade, 
business in all lines being extremely 
slack, Nothing more than a general holi- 
day dullness is responsible, however. 
There has been little buying by bakers, 
although it is generally understood that 
their stocks are low. 

No changes in prices are reported, and 
the following quotations are in effect, 
in 98’s, from mills, car lots, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile: hard winter Kansas wheat bakers 


flour, $5.80@6 bbl; soft winter, best pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25, straight $6@6.75, low 
grade $5.75@6.50; spring wheat, short 
patent $5.75@6, straight $6.90@7.25. 
The millfeed market has been decided- 
ly stronger, an advance of $1 being re- 
ported, the second since the middle of 
December, which makes a total upturn of 
$2 since that time. Prices in effect: 
wheat bran $33.50 ton, and gray shorts 


* $37.50, in car lots, f.o.b., Mobile. De- 


mand is very poor. 
J. O. Forsyrn. 


NORFOLK 

Holiday activities, apparently, have 
crowded all thoughts of flour out of the 
minds of the people, and there has been 
practically no change in the situation. 
The recent slight fluctuations in the price 
of wheat, about Ic bu either way, did 
not disturb the price trend in this sec- 
tion. No business except in the routine 
form has been reported in the trade here. 
Prices, generally, are regarded as attrac- 
tive. Northwestern springs are quoted, 
for top family patents and advertised 
brands, $7@7.25, basis cotton 98’s, stand- 
ard patents $6.35@6.50 and clears $5.50 
@5.75. Kansas family patents are quot- 
ed at $6.75@6.85 and bakers patents 
$6.25@6.45; winter patents $5.65@5.85 
and standards $5.25@5.40. 

Feed is on an average of the last few 
weeks in prices, and the same situation 
obtains as in the flour market. Standard 
bran is quoted at $32 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $82@32.50, flour middlings $35@ 
37, and red dog $39.50@40. 

Statistics covering activities in the 
grain market at Hampton Roads show 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
that grain valued at $360,675 moved 
through this port for export. The bulk 
of the business was done at the Nor- 
folk municipal elevator, which was com- 
pleted last January. The elevator has 
received so much business that the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad has 
announced that it will consider placing 
an embargo on grain, because of inability 
to move it as fast as it comes in. Several 
records in loading vessels have been 
made recently at the new plant. 

JosepH A. Les.ir. 


ATLANTA 


The usual pre-holiday dullness in flour 
prevails. Buyers are holding their or- 
ders strictly to present needs. While 
prices are about steady and unchanged, 
jobbers and dealers feel that the mar- 
ket will improve after Jan. 1. 

Wheat millfeeds are also very quiet, 
and movement is confined to week end 
orders to meet present needs. Gener- 
ally, stocks are moderate and sufficient 
to meet demand. 

Hominy feed prices are unchanged 
and trade is slack generally. This feed 
moves rather uniformly. 

Cottonseed meal trade has slackened 
off recently, and prices are somewhat 
easier. Oil mills control the stocks, and 
are holding prices rather steady, antici- 
pating better demand after the first of 
the year. 

Hay receipts are very light. Stocks 
are low, and there are no cars on tracks. 
Prices are strong, due principally to 
small stocks, as demand is only fair. 

Hay shippers are reported to be hold- 
ing for higher prices on account of the 
unusually small crop made. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





ITALY’S WHEAT IMPORTS 

Based upon present consumption re- 
quirements and the 1923 crop statistics 
recently issued by the Italian govern- 
ment, Italy will need to import no more 
than 54,413,000 bus wheat during the 
present cereal year. This would be about 
50,550,000 bus below the average quan- 
tity imported during the past two years, 
states a Department of Commerce re- 
port, imports during the year ending 
June 30, 1928, having amounted to 111,- 
424,000 bus, and during the previous sea- 
son to 98,500,000. 

The latest estimate of the 1923 Italian 
wheat crop is “224,836,000 bus. Deduct- 
ing from that the 22,046,000 bus which 
the government estimates will be needed 
for seed, leaves a balance of 202,790,000 
bus for human consumption. The actual 
present consumption of wheat for human 
food in Italy, however, is placed at 257,- 
203,000 bus annually, which would leave 
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a deficit of 54,413,000 to be made up 
by imports. 

The officially estimated import require- 
ments for the 1923-24 cereal year are 
based on the assumption that if any 
carry-over existed on July 1, 1923, suf- 
ficient quantities would be imported to 
allow a similar one for the beginning of 
the next season. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers in the New Orleans trade 
territory were placing orders cautiously 
during the seven days ended Dec. 20, ap- 
parently expecting a drop in_ prices. 
Over-sea buyers do not seem to be gov- 
erned by any such hope, and have in- 
creased their orders to a considerable 
extent. This applies particularly to those 
in Germany, Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Holland. 

Two Mexican consuls are offering the 
services of their offices to flour ship- 
pers—both the Obregon and the de la 
Huerta factions. Extremely cautious 
shippers are said to be using both offices, 
but most are relying upon the rebel fac- 
tion’s office in New Orleans to handle 
their papers satisfactorily, since the de la 
Huerta forces seem to be in command 
of Vera Cruz, regarded as one of the 
principal ports of entry from New Or- 
leans. 

Mills quote to dealers the following 
prices on flour, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
f.o.b., New Orleans: 


Okla- Tlli- 

Spring Kansas homa nois 

Short patent....$6.75 $5.75 $5.55 $7.25 
95 per cent..... 6.35 5.45 5.35 6.75 
100 per cent.... 6.10 5.25 5.75 6.40 
CE: ccvaneevasese 5.75 5.05 4.95 5.95 
First clear ..... 5.00 4.55 4.45 4.55 
Second clear ... 4.20 4.00 4.15 4.25 
Low grades .... 3.95 3.90 4.00 3.90 


Semolina, No, 2 $6.80, No. 3 $6.60. 

Wheat bran in bulk is quoted by mills, 
per 100 lbs, at $1.62%. 

Corn products, mill quotations, per 
100 lbs: cream meal, $2.15, in cotton; 
grits, fine and coarse, in jutes, $2.20. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: No. 2 
oats 574@c bu, No. 3 56%4c; hay, No. 1 
alfalfa $34 ton, No. 2 alfalfa $32, No. 1 
timothy $25. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 309,- 
680 bus wheat and 34,285 bus corn for 
export to Dec. 20. Elevator stocks are 
given as follows: wheat, 317,000 bus; 
corn, 172,000; oats, 1,000; rye, 19,000. 

Flour exportations to the tropics 
dropped off slightly more than 400 bags 
under the previous week’s shipments, with 
three of the more important steamship 
companies reporting. This reduction is 
laid to the fact that the United Fruit Co. 
held one of its ships over for cargo in- 
tended for a Central American port. 
The figures are 12,231 bags, compared 
with 16,604 the previous week. 

The United Fruit Co. reports shipping 
7,472 bags to the following destinations: 
to Havana, 863; Santiago, 1,400; Kings- 
ton, 10; Jerewir, 50; Panama City, 500; 
Buenaventura, 350; Guayaquil, 1,000; 
Callao, 50; Salaviny, 200; Tumaco, 100; 
Belize, 67; Port Barrios, 40; Guatemala 
City, 2,668; Tela, 90; Truxillo, 69; Li- 
mon, 65. . 

The Morgan Line reports having 
shipped 2,100 bags flour to Havana on 
the Chalmette. 

F. J. Rolfus, assistant traffic manager 
for Vaccaro Bros., reports his line trans- 
ported 1,959 bags flour to Vera Cruz and 
700 to La Ceiba. In addition to the flour, 
they shipped six cases macaroni, four 
cases spaghetti, two cases biscuits and 
three cases baking powder. 


NOTES 


The employees of J. S. Waterman & 
Co. have been given a month’s salary for 
a Christmas present. 

J. T. Gibbons reports a fair business 
with hay and grain dealers in Cuba. The 
cost of drying, and the attitude Euro- 
pean buyers take with regard to this 
feature, Mr. Gibbons said, is one of the 
most serious problems of the export 
business. 

W. H. Droll, European representative 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., reports ex- 
ceptionally good business and expects an 
even greater increase after the first of 
the year. Mr. Droll recently left New 
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Orleans to establish a branch office in 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Charles R. Matthews, of the grain con- 
cern of that name, is at his country 
place near Bay St. Louis, preparing 
Christmas baskets of citrus fruits and 
nuts for which the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast is noted, to be distributed to poor 
families along the coast. 

Unfavorable weather is blamed for 
the decrease of about 100,000 tons in the 
Louisiana sugar crop. The yield this 
year, according to L; L. Janes, statisti- 
cian for the bureau of crop estimates, 
will be only 168,748 short tons. The 
nine-year average is 235,361. 

John H. Walsh, commander, United 
States navy, retired, and general man- 
ager of the dock board, was elected 
president of the American Port Authori- 
ties at the closing session of the recent 
convention in New Orleans. Los An- 
geles was selected as the place for the 
1924 convention. Delegates were im- 
pressed with the magnitude of this port, 
which is regarded as the natural one for 
54 per cent of the population of the 
United States living in 26 states. This 
population, it has been said, produces 80 
per cent of the crops, 75 to 80 per cent 
of the minerals and 50 per cent of the 
manufactured products of the nation. 

R. A. Suttivan. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Additional bills 
of interest to the flour milling industry 
and the grain trade introduced in this 
Congress include the following: 

S. 186—To reduce freight rates on 
products of agriculture and live stock. 

S. 134—To establish an “honest money 
system” . . . reduce the rate of interest 
on loans and encourage agriculture. 

H. R. 2659—To provide for the pur- 
chase and sale of farm products. 

H. R. 2660—To provide that the Unit- 
ed States shall build warehouses in con- 
junction with the several states, and in 
co-operation with farmers’ co-operative 
associations, for storage of farm prod- 
ucts not perishable, . . . for government 
loans on warehouse receipts. 

H. Con. Res. 5—Creating a joint com- 
mission to investigate the subject of 
crop insurance. 

H. R. 115—To amend the federal farm 
loan act. 

H. R. 158—Directing the President 
to appoint a commission to investigate 
and report to Congress a general system 
for co-operative marketing of all farm 
products. 

H. R. 484—To amend the tariff act of 
1922 relative to import duty on wheat 
and wheat products. 

H. R. 497—To authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish approved 
trading rules and business practices for 
handlers of and dealers in farm prod- 
ucts, and to provide for a system of ad- 
justment of disputes. 

H. R. 602—To authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to purchase and distribute val- 
uable seeds. 

H. R. 688—To amend the interstate 
commerce act by providing for regional 
commissions. 

H. R. 733—To promote agriculture by 
stabilizing the prices of certain agricul- 
tural products. 

H. R. 740—To punish speculation by 
any person for the purpose of cornering 
the market. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 

omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
c———-Acres—_——, -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 6572 214 786 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 6587 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,148 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1918... 31,690 18,485 650,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 780 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,308 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,657 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,3565 47,306 493 242 7385 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign cdvertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
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PURE FLOUR 


Some weeks ago the advertising com- 
mittee of the council of the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers 
had a conference with representatives 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, to consider the question of a 
joint advertising campaign to increase 
the consumption of bread. In_ the 
course of the conference the bakers’ as- 
sociation raised the question of the purity 
of flour, pointing out how much suc 
a statement in an advertisement would 
help the desired work along. 

As the millers’ committee was not in 
a position to give a definite reply, the 
bakers asked that the question might be 
discussed at the forthcoming millers’ 
conference. The bakers’ representatives 
wanted a guaranty that all flour should 
be unbleached, untreated, and free from 
any added substance, unless stated to 
the contrary on the invoice. The millers’ 
council, after discussion, directed that 
the following letter should be sent to 
the secretary of the bakers’ association: 

“My committee has now reported to 
my council the interview which it had 
with representatives of your parliamen- 
tary committee on Oct. 24 in regard to 
the purity of flour. I am directed to 
refer you to my letters of June 29 and 
Nov. 16, 1922, on the subject, and to 
reaffirm the statement contained in the 
second letter, that millers will, when re- 
quested, be prepared to give a guaranty 
that their flour is unbleached, untreated, 
and free from any added substance. As 
any baker can obtain this guaranty from 
a miller upon request, my council does 
not consider it necessary to do anything 
further in the matter.” 

It is therefore plain that the British 
millers are not prepared to vouch pub- 
licly for the purity of their flour. On 
the other hand, certain flour importers 
are advertising that the flour they offer 
is in accordance with the guaranty asked 
for by the bakers’ association, and for 
their honesty of purpose in the interest 
of the public welfare they are certainly 
entitled to all the trade that comes their 
way. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour trade is most unsatisfactory. 
Complaints are heard from both import- 
ers and factors, and much flour is going 
into store that under normal conditions 
would be readily absorbed. No doubt 
the home millers stocked up the bakers 
when in August they were ye ag a 
big discount for forward delivery, but 
the bakers claim consumption is less than 
in the summer, and that they have great 
difficulty in taking up their contracts. 
It is believed that stocks in London will 
show an increase at the end of the year 
on this account, 

The price asked for passage parcels 
of flour has declined at least 6d, but 
sales cannot be made. Mill offers are 
also lower by at least the same amount, 
and Canadian export wg are offered 
at 38s 3d@33s 9d without attracting at- 
tention. These prices are for December 
shipment from the seaboard; January 
has not yet been mentioned. Top Cana- 
dian patents are quoted at 36s 3d@37s 


6d, c.i.f., for December shipment but, 
with the reduction in the price of bread, 
these flours are not in d demand, 
and one of the best brands has been 
quoted at equal to 36s, c.if., in store, 
without finding a ready sale. 

Kansas flours do not seem to be on 
offer. Minneapolis low grade is un- 
changed at 25s 6d, and Canadian at 26s 
6d, both c.i.f. 

Australian flours are steady and un- 
changed at the previous week’s prices 
for spot lots, viz., 33s ex-store, but it 
is reported that whereas a week ago 31s 
6d@32s were the lowest prices, quota- 
tions of 3ls, c.if., have been received 
today. 

The official price for London made 
straight run has been reduced 6d per 
sack to 37s 6d, delivered, which is equal 
to 33s 6d, c.i.f., but the actual taking 
price has also declined 6d for immedi- 
ate delivery, or for February and March. 
For the later months there is a discount 
of Is per sack. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour, though smaller, are 
more than ample for the requirements 
of the trade. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, 12,020; Canada, 8,360; Continent, 
2,734; India, 824, 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Dec. 7, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss, Andania— 


Emerson ...... 250 Exhibition ..... 500 
Goldfinder ..... 2,000 Golden Crust .. 1,000 
Medallion ..... 989 Checkmate .... 1,000 
Daily Bread 4,750 Toronto’s Pride. 1,000 
Oak cccccccvsce 500 Warrior ....... 800 
Patent ..cccese 3,000 Royal Seal .... 2,000 
Golden Dawn 1,008 Lifeguard ..... 2,000 
Nelson ,......+:+ 7,500 Big Yield ..... 1,000 
Keetoba ....... 500 Kingmaker .... 500 
GREED ccccrccee 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Brandon— 
Medora .......+-. 500 Keetoba ....... 4,000 
Patent ....c0008 5,000 Exhibition ..... 1,500 
Famous ......,1,000 Warrior ....... 1,200 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Nessmore ...... 500 
Royal City ....1,000 Mark Lane .... 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Home City— 
HEUFOR cccesccee 500 Maitland ...... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Crown Point— 
AVIMROP 2. cccccccccrcceneseccscoceneee 2,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Barbadian— 
BOP cccscccces L500 SS accvecsodes 3,000 
ORFE orvccsecces 497 
From New York per ss. Chickahoming— 
Purity ....ccees 1,000 Radiance ...... 500 
Golden Lion ... 1,000 Nelson ........ 2,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Sagaporack— 
> |, MPPPFEPOTITITITTLITT rrr 3,500 
From Montreal per ss, Canadian 
Explorer— 
Battle: ...ccees 1,500 Famous ....... 2,000 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Three Stars.... 2,000 
Golden Dome... 250 
From New York per ss. Albania— 
APHOGY 20. cece 652 Amazon ....... 2,000 
Gold Medal .... 5,500 Ungava ....... 501 


From Montreal per 
Pride of Canada 600 
0 


Victory ......+- 500 
Cup Winner ... 1,521 
Brilliant ...... 500 


From Montreal per 


Can. Blegance.. 455 
Five Lilies .... 500 
Patent ........ 5,000 
Aviator ....... 999 
Keetoba ....... 2,500 
Economy ...... 500 
Royal City .... 500 
Hall Mark ..... 500 
Royal House- 
ROMA .ccccees 1,000 
From Montreal per 
cosenceess 1,950 


Boss . 
Golden Lion ... 1,000 


ss. Welland County— 


Golden Cloud... 1,000 
Biguna ........ 500 
Noxall ........ 1,000 


ss. Balfour— 


Glenora ....... 2,500 
Calgary Select. 1,000 
Front Line .... 100 
Sapphire ...... 500 
Prairie Blossom 500 
AVOCR Sesc'cccos 250 
Faupel’s Best... 150 
Warrior ....... 600 
Royal Seal .... 2,000 
Nessmore ...... 500 
ss. Ar'ano— 

PUOE wecccccees 500 


From Baltimore per ss. Capulin— 


NO Mark ..ccccscccce 


WHEAT PRICES 
The wheat market has been dull, no 


doubt owing to very heavy world ship- 
ments. The premium for near at hand 


parcels has disappeared. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, sold today at 43s 6d, 
October-November made 48s 9d, No- 
vember-December 43s 6d, and December- 
January 43s 3d. The quality of Argen- 
tine wheat for the new crop must be 
good, as rosafe, 6314-lb, is offered for 

ecember-January at 43s 6d, but 6214-lb, 
January-February, would come at 41s 
9d. Australian for January-February 
is offered at 45s. 


MILL OFFALS 
The general tone of the offal market 
is firm. London made bran is offered at 
£7 per ton and middlings at £8 5s, both 
ex-mill. Plate a rng are dearer, £6 
12s 6d being asked for November ship- 
ment and £6 10s for December. Fancy 
Plate middlings are in small compass, 
but for January shipment are offered at 
£8 3s 9d, cif. 
OATMEAL 


There seems to have been a steady 
demand for parcels near at hand and 
on the spot, with the result that spot 
prices have hardened for both home and 
foreign made. Aberdeen oatmeal is 
dearer at £18 per ton and Midlothian at 
£21, both ex-store. London made rolled 
oats and oatmeal are in steady demand, 
and prices are firm at £17 5s for oat- 
meal and £17 15s for rolled oats, both 
ex-store. American and Canadian prices 
for rolled oats are firm at 39s 6d, c.i.f., 
but it is reported that oatmeal can be 
bought at 38s, c.i.f. 


LIVERPOOL 


Business in wheat has not been par- 
ticularly brisk. Shipments have again 
been very heavy: rom a large quantity 
destined for this country. Prices here 
are practically unchanged, but American 
markets are again tending upward, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that hopes of 
legislation to advance prices have been 
kindled. Liverpool graded wheat futures 
are very quiet pee slightly up, being 
quoted for March at 8s 8%d and for May 
at 8s 7d, while December delivery is 
very steady at about 8s 1114d. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


A little more trade has taken place in 
imported flour and a fair quantity of 
Manitoba export patents has_ been 
bought for December delivery at prices 
ranging 33s@33s 6d. On spot, Mani- 
toba flours are practically nonexistent 
and the lots being offered are held at 
about 36s 6d. American soft winter pat- 
ents are in rather slow demand, as 
American prices are still too high at 
about 35s 6d, c.if., for December sea- 
board. 

There has been a good trade in Aus- 
tralian patents on passage at around 
3ls 6d. Shippers are asking this price 
for January shipment, while on spot they 
are held at 34s, ex-store, with only a 
quiet trade. One or two parcels of Pa- 
cific flours have arrived recently in Liv- 
erpool, the first for many months; 34s, 
ex-quay, is asked for them, while 32s, 
c.i.f., is indicated for Pacific hard wheat 
patents for December-January shipment. 

Home millers report only a moderate 
demand. Bakers have evidentlv taken 
delivery of all their contracts at the old 
prices, and local millers are now secur- 
ing their recent 1s advance. The posi- 
tion of home milled flour is distinctly 
strong, and it will be a long time, if ever, 
before importers recapture their lost 
trade. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

There has been more activity in low 
grade flour lately. River Plate has been 
sold at £9 7s 6d, arrived, while £9 has 
been accepted for January seaboard. 
American second clears are hopelessly 
out of line at 25s 9d, c.i.f., for - 


ber seaboard, and American millers will 
have to reduce their prices if they wish 
to retain their trade here. 


FEED 

American linseed cakes on spot are 
quoted at £12, ex-store, and shipyers 
are asking £11 15s@£12 for Decem er- 
January shipment, and £11 7s 6d for 
February, March and April. On the 
other hand it is rumored that Env!ish 
linseed cakes can be bought at £10 | 0s, 
f.o.r., for February-March-April d: \iy- 
ery. Mill offals remain very firm, «nd 
there has been a good demand la'cly 
for bran, which is quoted at about 8s 
per 112 lbs, ex-store, with thirds at 8: Gd 
@8s 9d. 


SCOTLAND 


Under the distracting spell of ‘he 
general election, the market is suffer'ng 
from a misdirection of interest on ‘he 
part of traders, but in the flour branch 
the tendency is toward firmness. ‘! he 
import position is notable for fairly 
heavy arrivals of Manitoba flour. This 
is regarded as the last spurt in sh'p- 
ments sent before the close of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence. We have now 
reached the season of the year wiicn 
bakers are engrossed in the production 
of seasonable fare for the Christnias 
festival, and they are not, consequent!y, 
much interested in taking delivery of 
flour. It is significant that most of ‘le 
stuff which has arrived is offered at 
cheaper rates than forward goods, \ct 
buyers are not inclined to venture. 


FLOUR VALUES 
Current prices for flour on the c.if. 
basis are as follows: imported Maui- 
tobas 34s per 280 lbs, on spot and for- 
ward, with some of the forward offers 
as high as 35s; secondary grades ire 
quoted at 32s 6d@33s 6d on spot. ‘lop 
American winters are dear at 35s on 
spot and 36@37s for shipment, and thre 
is no appreciable demand for these flours 
at this level. Home millers are getting 
most of the winter wheat business for 
blended flours. Canadian winters are 
about 35s. Australian flour is offere:: at 
31s 6d@32s until January shipment, «nd 
is regarded as far the best value on 
the market. The firmer tone gener lly 
noted in the market is due in large 
measure to a further fall in exchaiige, 
which has caused both wheat and flour 
to increase in value, but has had the 
effect of discouraging any one from ¢0- 
ing ahead. 


HOLLAND 


The markets here do not show any im- 
provement, the better feeling displi\yed 
recently having made no further p'og- 
ress. This is the more disappointiny, as 
conditions generally seemed more h.pe- 
ful in central Europe, particularly in the 
Rhine provinces, where it is hoped, u der 
the new arrangement, that the th:-at- 
ened lockout will be avoided and ‘hat 
work in mines and other industries will 
be resumed. This in itself means 10re 
settled conditions, and the elimination of 
the chance of further riots and up- 
heaval. 

As often mentioned previously, imjorts 
of American flour into Holland are i0 
no slight way influenced by the = ting 
possibilities to our neighbors, and when 
prospects in this direction show some 
improvement, the flatness of our market 
must be accounted for on other grounds. 

Undoubtedly, the very heavy arrivals 
during the past month, which have to- 
taled over 300,000 bags of 50 kilos, are 
being felt by holders who, previous 0 
the arrival of their purchases, belicved 
themselves in a position to work off 4 
considerable portion for exportation. 10 
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this they have been greatly disappointed, 

and now have practically the home mar- 

kets only in which to dispose of their 
ods. 

For home consumption only, the qyan- 
tities on hand are much in excess of re- 
quirements, in view of the fact that im- 

orts are above normal for the second 
half of the year. In consequence, there 
is a good deal of pressure to sell on 
the part of some holders, and flour on 
spot can be bought far below mills’ of- 
fers for early shipment. 

Home mills, also squeezed by the heavy 
offerings of American flour, are putting 
their flour on the market on a basis 
below the present wheat values, but hav- 
ing at present a good outlet for their 
offals at fair prices, they can afford to 
offer strong competition to imported 
flour. Home milled flour is quoted at 
16 florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, and for 
fair quantities a reduction is allowed. 
Against these prices the various offers 
of hard wheat straights at 16@16.25 
florins were altogether out of line. It 
is rumored that one of the southwestern 
mills offered a limited quantity for ship- 
ment during December at 15.75 florins, 
in which it stood by itself, as other 
millers quoted 25@75 Dutch cents above 
that price. Hard wheat patents were 
offered at about 17.50 florins, so much 
above parity that no sales worth men- 
tioning were made. 

The weather, which recently was cold 
with a fair snowfall, is now milder, but 
this has had no particular influence on 
the market. Analyzing the position, 
stocks at the moment are far too heavy 
and will not diminish to a more pro- 
portionate size in respect to our own 
requirements within the next month un- 
iess opportunities occur for disposing of 
some of the recent imports by exporting 
them. Such prospects are not very bright 
at present. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade is very quiet, and the 
general tendency on the part of all is 
to buy nothing ahead at present, pend- 
ing the result of the elections for one 
thing, and also due to the approach of 
Christmas, when bakers and consumers 
generally are busy. Shipments of flour 
to Belfast have been larger than ex- 
pected, 27,000 sacks being dispatched 
during the past 14 days, which brings 
up the total since Aug. 1 to 51,000 
sacks. In Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land there have been no arrivals of any 
account, 

FLOUR POSITION 


Flour has not shown any tendency to 
advance, and from cables it is evident 
that millers are still anxious to make 
sales for the January position but, as 
a rule, not at any reduction in price. 
In some cases they might be willing to 
shade Manitoba export patent about 6d 
per 280 lbs, which they seem keen to sell. 
For the higher grades the opposite is 
the case. 

It is difficult to find any news of sales. 
The consensus of opinion in both the 
north and south of Ireland is that none 
have taken place for shipment worth 
mentioning, nor on spot, due to the fact 
that importers have practically nothing 
to sell. High grade short patents are 
offered at 38@39s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and about 1s more Dublin, for December 
seaboard shipment. It is, however, ut- 
terly impossible to get this price, as 
English millers, making just as fine a 
flour, if not quite so strong, would be 
willing to sell at fully 1s below this 
figure, delivery any time between now 
and February, at the baker’s option. 
Export patents under well-known brands 
have been offered at 34s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 35s, Dublin, and it is freely re- 
ported that there have been some offers 
as low as 33s. 

Minneapolis flours are out of the mar- 
ket, with the exception of one well-known 
mark, which was offered for shipment at 
about 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, 
Dublin, for shipment, and small lots of 
this flour can also be had on passage, 
though they are very scarce on spot. 

American winters are higher and hope- 
lessly out of line, 38@39s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, being quoted for export patent, 
the cheapest indications being on the 
basis of 36s. It is easy to understand 
how impossible it is for importers to do 
any business at these figures, with local 





and English millers offering at about 
2s per sack less. 

Pacific Coast flours are offered at 33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, for 
December shipment. 

Australian flours still remain very 
good value at 32@38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has suddenly advanced. There 
has been a strong demand for all classes, 
home made and foreign. American and 
Canadian have advanced almost 1s per 
sack. Prices for Irish flake in bulk are 
firm at 48@50s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin. Latest quotations for American 
rolled oats of the cheaper qualities are 
39@40s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 41s, Dublin, December seaboard 
shipment. Medium oatmeal is about 38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dublin, for 
December-January seaboard shipment. 
Some business has been done at the low- 
er figure. Canadian meal is not in line 
with American at present, showing a dif- 
ference of 6d@Is per sack on all the 
different cuts, which puts it out of the 
running. 

MILL OFFALS 


Mill offals are still maintaining their 
firm tendency, though it cannot be said 
that there is really any advance in prices 
on the week. Broad white fancy bran 
is available at £11 per ton, delivered. 
Ordinary local home made white’ bran 
now commands about £10 per ton at the 
mill, bags included, and a small type of 
red bran is commanding practically the 
same price, especially in small country 
districts. Inquiry for mill offals is very 
strong for the time of the year, as 
farmers ordinarily have a surplus of 
feed following the harvest, and as a rule 
are not keen buyers. 


FEED 


The unprecedented demand for feed- 
ingstuffs at this time of the year is being 
maintained, and millers report a very 
busy time for all classes and qualities 
of goods. Indian meal is £10 per ton, 
bags included, delivered, Belfast, and 
probably 10s more Dublin; the flaked 
variety for cattle feeding is £12 and £13 
per ton, Belfast and Dublin, respective- 
ly. Decorticated cotton cakes, £14@ 
£14 10s per ton, ex-mill, both ports. 
The trade is principally dependent on 
home made cake, shipments of this arti- 
cle being almost at a standstill. De- 
corticated meal is very firm and scarce, 
and holders can easily obtain £12 10s@ 
£13 per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, according to quality. Linseed cakes 
have shown a further tendency to rise, 
and fully £12, net, cif., Belfast, and 
£12 10s, Dublin, is the price quoted for 
shipment, and £12 10s on spot. 


HUNGARY 


Buparest, Hunoary, Nov, 22.—Fa- 
vored by mild autumn weather, field 
work has made good progress. The area 
sown with cereals promises to exceed 
the average. In most places the seed- 
lings have germinated quite well and 
look healthy. After frequent fluctuations 
the tendency of the wheat market has 
become steady, partly due to the wheat 
exports to Switzerland, partly to the 
stability of the crown exchange. 

Quotations are as follows on the Buda- 
pest Corn Exchange, converted into cents 
on the basis of 21,200 crowns to the dol- 
lar, per 60 lbs: wheat $1.34; rye, 92c; 
barley, 94c; oats, 938c; corn, 92c. Quo- 
tations of amalgamated Budapest mills 
are as follows, per 280 lbs: top grade 
flour, $12.70; cooking flour, $11.25; bread 
flour, $9.10. 

The value of the grain sold by the 
government to Switzerland exceeds 100 
milliard crowns, but further sales are 
not anticipated at the moment. 

Flour export business is characterized 
by a certain liveliness, due to the fact 
that Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Fiume, 
etc., take interest in Hungarian rye 
flours, the consumption of which is lim- 
ited in Hungary. 

Owing to the enormous rise in German 
railway freights, which are payable in 

ld, the import of American flours into 
Grecho-Slovakia across Germany has be- 
come unremunerative, and, therefore, the 
opportunities for exporting Hungarian 
flours to Bohemia have improved, the 
more so as the Hungarian government 
has granted our mills certain export fa- 
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cilities relating to the delivery of foreign 
bills to the Devisen-Centrale, 

On ‘the other hand, the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian government grants import licenses 
only for restricted quantities, viz., 1,500 
carloads of flour per month. 

The export of top grade flours to Eng- 
land is not possible at present, as they 
are too high in price, compared with 
American and Canadian patents. There 
is talk about the export of cooking flours, 
our mills having a considerable surplus 
of which to dispose. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


Buparest, Huneary, Nov. 22.—The 
sanguine expectations which the Jugo- 
Slavian mills entertained in connection 
with this year’s good wheat crop have 
not been realized. In view of the dis- 
satisfaction of the Vienna market as 
regards the quality of patent flours, the 
large mills of Jugo-Slavia, situated in 
Voivodina, Croatia and Slavonia, per- 
fected their technical outfit in order to 
improve the flour output and the quality. 

Although the wheat price declined to 
an export level, no business developed, 
because the right moment for trading 
was missed. Later on, when the govern- 
ment reduced the export duties, the ad- 
vance of the dinar exchange in Zurich 
to 6.85 francs, combined with the un- 

recedented tightness of the money mar- 
ket, handicapped the export business. 

Without an outlet for their surplus of 
top grade flours, the Jugo-Slavian mills 
can utilize only one fourth of their ca- 
pacity. Thus several large mills were 
obliged to stop running, while many oth- 
ers curtailed ‘their output. Not for 20 
years has the quantity of wheat ground 
in Jugo-Slavian mills been so small as 
in the current year. 

The awkward situation of the mills is 
partly ascribed to the deflatory politics 
of the minister of finances, which has 
led to temporary advances of the dinar 
exchange abroad, without improving, 
however, its purchasing power in the 
country. 

Dr. Stojadinovic has himself stated 
that the actual bank note circulation in 
Jugo-Slavia means 500 dinars per cap- 
ita of the population, as compared with 
610 crowns in Czecho-Slovakia and 900 
francs in France. He maintains his 
principle of deflation as the most pro- 
pitious means of lifting the dinar ex- 
change, and asserts that the monetary 
crisis ought to be cured by the partici- 

ation of foreign capital in the economic 
life of Jugo-Slavia. 

Recently the Association of Millers in 
Croatia and Slavonia presented to the 
government a memorial, wherein they 
claimed a protective duty for flours and 
the exemption of home made flours from 
export duties. 

wing to, the crisis in the milling in- 
dustry the wheat market is featureless, 
and prices continue to crumble. Wheat 
is offered at 3.25@3.30 dinars per 220 
Ibs in the Voivodina and at 3.20 dinars 
in Serbia, while in Croatia-Slavonia there 
is a complete standstill. Good patent 
flours are sold at 5.90@6.10 dinars per 
2.20 Ibs. 

Italian mills continue to sell their flours 
in Dalmatia and Bosnia at prices with 
which home mills cannot compete. 

A new difficulty will arise by the com- 
petition of Roumanian patent flours. 
Under such circumstances the outlook 
for the Jugo-Slavian milling industry is 
very gloomy. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


ROUMANIA 


Bupapest, Huneary, Nov. 22.—Amon 
the industries of those territories whic 
formerly belonged to Hungary but by 
the Peace Treaty of Trianon have been 
allotted to Roumania, the milling indus- 
try occupies the foremost place. Owing 
to the new boundaries, the Banat mills 
and the Transylvanian mills situated in 
Arad, Temesvar, Grosswardein, Szatmar 
and other places which played an im- 
portant part before the war are in a pre- 
carious situation. 

Formerly these mills drew their grist 
from the rich reservoir of the great Hun- 

arian plain and the fertile valley of the 
heiss River. By the new boundaries 
they are now cut off from their tradi- 
tional source of supply, and the lack of 
grist prevents them from employin 
their full capacity. * — 
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Upon the said territory there are 275 
milling plants with a daily grinding ca- 
pacity of 65,000 sacks of 280 lbs, while 
the large mills of the Old Kingdom— 
Bessarabia and Bukowina included— 
have a capacity of only 46,500 sacks per 
day. 
While the mills of the Old Kingdom, 
called Regat, enjoy the great advantage 
of drawing their grist from adjacent dis- 
tricts, the Banat and the Transylvanian 
mills have no other choice but to buy 
their wheat in the distant wheat growin 
districts of the Old Kingdom, Situated 
in the valley of the Danube; thus they 
are pushed into the background on ac- 
count of the high freights and transport 
disabilities ruling in Roumania. 

While mills of the Old Kingdom enjoy 
tariff privileges, the Banat mills have 
no protection on the part of the govern- 
ment. The most serious grievance of the 
Banat mills is the prohibition relating 
to the export of patent flours, which ac- 
cumulate in Roumanian mills, and, 
therefore, it is a vital question for these 
mills to find an outlet for the surplus 
which cannot be placed in their own 


‘country. 


From time to time the government has 
granted export licenses, but only for 
small quantities, which have been mar- 
keted in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
where Roumanian flours have to contend 
with the competition of Hungarian, 
Jugo-Slavian, Dutch, French, Italian and 
American flours; moreover, the export 
price is increased by an export duty. 

The Federation of Transylvanian and 
Banat Millers has, accordingly, entered 
into negotiations with the government to 
obtain permission to export certain quan- 
tities of patent flours, and the govern- 
ment is about to grant it in a few days. 
Therefore, the reappearance of Rouma- 
nian top grade flours on the Austrian 
and Jugo-Slavian markets may be ex- 
pected very soon, but the Roumanian 
mills have already missed the market. 


Beno Scuwarz. 





ST. LOUIS ALLIED TRADES 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Co, 
representing the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., manufacturers of bakers’ ma- 
chinery, in this territory, has announced 
that B. J. Shorle is now representing 
him in St. Louis and the surroundin 
territory. The Becker Co. has installed 
a full line of machinery manufactured 
by the Read Machinery Co. 

Frederick E. Clarke, Chicago, vice 
president of the Fleischmann Co., re- 
cently spent several days in St. Louis on 
a business trip. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 

Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for ‘the two weeks ending Dec. 8 
and Dec. 15, and for July 1-Dec. 15, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 

(000’s omitted): 
7-Week ended—, Since 




















Flour, bbls— Dec. 8 Dec. 15 July 1 
United Kingdom .. 46 24 789 
Other Europe ..... 240 187 3,075 
COMAGR .ncccccoses 1 2 61 
Other countries.... 369 273 4,715 

Totals .ccesssecs *656 *486 8,640 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 34 39 10,688 
pO Pee Peer 81 $1 3,539 
Other Europe \.... 277 72 11,848 
CMRES ccccceveces cee ese 16,029 
Other countries.... 924 1,309 13,184 

DOs. cvcccececs *1,316 *1,451 55,288 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. eee rt 470 
Other Europe ..... Pr eee 267 
Canada .........+. 283 426 3,055 
Other countries.... 73 58 1,241 

DOORS cccccsevce 356 484 5,033 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 225 40 6,889 
Other countries.... 97 216 1,134 
Totals .cccccccee 322 256 8,023 

Oats, bus— 

BBUFOPO 2 cccccccees sas eee 319 
Other countries.... 4 138 861 
Wetalsa. cocccoces 4 138 1,180 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ......... 22 ose 2,885 
Other countries.... 30 162 5,936 
Detals cccsccoces 52 162 8,821 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Wheat, bus........ 3,891 4,395 45,303 
Barley, bus........ 122 215 3,357 
Cate, DUB. ...cccces 216 404 2,656 
Rye, BUS... cccccece 17 141 3,609 


*Via Pacific ports, week ended Dec. 8: 
flour, 351,600 bbls; wheat, 894,000 bus. Week 
ended Dec. 15: flour, 157,700 bbis; wheat, 


795,000 bus. 
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Contrary to past experience and the 
general expectation of the trade, demand 
for spring wheat flour is holding up re- 
markably well in the holiday weeks. A 
general slackening in volume of sales is 
always expected at this time, but there 
is no sign of it this year. Domestic buy- 
ers in all parts of eastern Canada are 
ordering flour freely at full prices, Quo- 
tations show no changes from the figures 
of a week ago. Prices, Dec. 22: top pat- 
ents $6.10 bbl, seconds $5.60, first clears 
$5.40, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is inactive. 
Mills are getting no more than enough 
wheat to supply the demands of the bis- 
cuit and pastry trade. They have no 
flour for export, and little for shipment 
to eastern Canada, where at one time 
they enjoyed a large trade in this kind 
of flour and its blends. Only one grade 
of winter wheat flour is made by Ontario 
mills, the so-called 90 per cent patent. 
The price for this is a little firmer than 
a week ago at $4.50 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, or $4.40, bulk, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Demand for Canadian spring wheat 
flour for export is unusually good for 
this time of the year. Mills report a 
steady flow of inquiries from continental 
Europe, but United Kingdom buyers are 
not quite so keen to do business. It is 
assumed that the needs of the latter are 
supplied for the time being, and that 
competition of home millers is cutting 
into the trade in Canadian flour. To- 
day’s asking price for shipment to Glas- 
gow is 32s 9d per 280 lbs, and to Lon- 
don 32s 6d, in 140-lb bags, jute, c.i.f., 
January shipment, usual terms. Conti- 
nental prices are somewhat better than 
this, and they vary with rates of freight. 

Ontario soft winters are nominally 
worth 34s, Glasgow, but buyers are not 
offering this much. Their bids are about 
Is 6d out of line. Newfoundland is a 
better market than Glasgow for this 
flour, and any cars that mills have to 
offer are going there. 


MILLFEED 


These products are in good demand at 
steady prices, with no changes during 
the current week. Bran is selling at 
827 ton, in mixed cars with flour, shorts 
at $30, middlings at $36, and feed flour 
at $42, net cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 

The mills of Ontario are now well fixed 
for western spring wheat for winter 
grinding. Al! elevators on this side of 
the lakes are filled with grain, and large 
quantities are also held in vessels that 
are wintering at the various ports. These 
reserves of wheat will encourage the 
milling industry and help to overcome 
the handicaps of winter grinding. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.05% bu, on 
track, Georgian Bay or Lake Huron 
ports, an advance of 1%c bu since a 
week ago. " 

Ontario winter wheat is not to be had 
in quantity, farmers’ deliveries bein 
spasmodic. Prices for both winter an 
spring wheat are unusually firm for this 
time of year. Some mills are paying 
farmers as high as $1.03 bu for winters, 
but the usual run of prices is 98c@$l. 


CEREALS 


These products are selling freely at 
former prices. Public taste is turning 


back to rolled oats and oatmeal for 
breakfast, which may be taken as a sign 
that the fads are to have a rest. At 
any rate the oatmeal millers of Ontario 
are busy, and are doing better in every 
way than was the case a year ago. Much 
of the new business is for export. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $5.50 per bbl of 180 
lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal at 
$6 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, 30-day terms; car 
lots 20c less. For export, rolled oats 
are selling at 38s 6d per 280 lbs, and 
oatmeal at 36s 6d, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These grains are in good demand 
throughout Ontario. Quotations: No. 3 
Canadian western oats 43%4c bu, on 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 American yel- 
low corn 82%c, prompt shipment, United 
States funds, Toronto freights; standard 
screenings $22.25 ton, in bulk, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour from Ca- 
nadian ports are unchanged as follows: 
Glasgow 22c per 100 lbs, Liverpool and 
London 19¢, Leith, Hull and Newcastle 
23c, Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Dun- 
dee 28c, Aberdeen 29c (Dundee and Ab- 
erdeen from New York 25c), Belfast 
and Dublin 22c, Hamburg 18c, and Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp 19c. 


NEW MILLING COMPANY 


The Kent Mills Co, Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., recently organized to take over 
and operate the flour and corn mills for- 
merly owned by the Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is now actively engaged in 
business, with every prospect of success. 
The flour mill of this company has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbls, and its corn 
mill 400 bbls. The elevator storage ca- 
pacity is 150,000 bus. The brands and 
trademarks of the old company will be 
used by the new one. The officers of the 
new company are E. W. Hardey presi- 
dent, H. Jenner vice president, H. V. 
Dalley secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, and G. A. Dunlop superin- 
tendent. 

NOTES 


W. T. Moore, manager Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., is recovering from his re- 
cent illness, but is not yet fit for busi- 
ness. 

The American locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie were reopened on Dec. 17 to per- 
mit the passage of a number of grain 
boats from the upper lakes. Unusually 
mild weather has greatly prolonged the 
season of navigation on the Great Lakes. 


The recent heavy output of offals from 
Canadian mills has been absorbed with- 
out difficulty by the market. United 
States buyers have been taking all offer- 
ings, and the Canadian market has been 
kept bare by this demand. There is a 
belief here that demand during the early 
months of the new year may not be so 
good. 


MONTREAL 


With the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, the Montreal flour market is quiet. 
The undertone is firm, and prices are 
unchanged. Spring wheat flour in car 
lots is selling at following prices: first 
patents, $6.10 bbl, seconds $5.60, bakers 
$5.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
quiet, most bakers apparently having 
their quota for the holiday period. Sup- 
plies are somewhat more plentiful. In 
car lots, ave grades are selling at 
$4.75@4.80 bbl, and selected grades up 
to $4.90. Broken lots $5@5.20, second- 


hand jute, and $5.30@5.40, new cotton; 
special winter patents $5.60, new cot- 
tons, ex-store. 

An improvement is recorded in de- 
mand for all grades of millfeed, and 
equals the supply. Bran is selling at 
$27.25 ton, shorts $30.25, middlings $36.25, 
with bags, less 25c ton for cash, 

Rolled oats are selling steadily at 
$2.95 per 90-lb bag. 


NOTES 


Two of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., motor trucks were burned and two 
more damaged by fire in the firm’s ga- 
rage recently. The damage is about 
$3,500. 

The Dominion government is delaying 
the construction of a new terminal ele- 
vator at Halifax till tenders more nearly 
in line with its estimates of cost are 
procurable. 

Santa Claus visited Dent Harrison’s 
Marvel bakery on Dec. 15, arriving by 
aéroplane at the stables. From there he 
went with two haversacks filled with 
toys, hanging over the back of Billy, the 
favorite pony of the firm, to the bake- 
house, where he distributed toys and 
candies to the assembled children of the 
employees. Afterwards, a marionette 
show was given for the amusement of 
the youngsters. 

The Jewish bakers of Montreal are up 
against a rather serious difficulty arising 
out of the civic order that the bylaws 
against Sunday trading must be strictly 
applied. They now find themselves com- 
pelled to close down both Saturday and 
Sunday, and have thus only two-day-old 
bread to sell on Monday. They have 
brought their case before the city au- 
thorities, and the probability is that a 
special order will be made in their favor 
in this respect. 

A, E, Perxs. 





WINNIPEG 


The flour situation in the prairie prov- 
inces is quiet. The volume of domestic 
business shows a further decrease, and 
new orders for flour for export are few. 
This condition is not unusual during the 
holiday season, and millers do not look 
for business to become more active until 
after the beginning of the new year. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs are quoted at $6 bbl, jute, 
seconds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, Fort 
William basis, sight draft; cotton, l5c 
over this basis. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are 10c under Manitoba, and Pa- 
cific Coast points 10@30c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 


The western market for bran and shorts 
is only fairly active. The continued open 
weather is making heavy buying of mill- 
feed for stock unnecessary. Mills are 
disposing of their output in eastern Ca- 
nadian and United States markets. No 
change in prices is noted. Quotations: 
at points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in 
mixed cars with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $25 and _ shorts 
$27; Pacific Coast points, bran $26 and 
shorts $28. . 


WHEAT 


This market has been dull. Cash trade 
has not amounted to anything, and very 
large quantities of wheat have been pass- 
ing through the clearing house. Export- 
ers and shippers were quiet until Dec. 
21, when a large volume of trade was 
done in wheat in the future positions, at 
a little lower prices. Offerings have been 


extremely heavy. Prices for No. | 
northern, in store, Fort William: 
-—Futures 


Cash Dec. M:\y 
pe Bea $ .92% $ .92% $ .9 
A eee -92% 92% 98% 
a pnp wiped 5a 925% 92% sy 
BOO, BO «.kescecca 92% 92% 
SSS 91% -91% 97% 
Dee. BB .vsacvens 91% 91% 91% 


The volume of wheat passing throu::h 
Winnipeg for the seven days ending Dvc. 
20 has been very heavy. Farmers »re 
apparently taking full advantage of |) 
exceptionally mild and open weather to 
ship their grain. Inspections averay:d 
1,448 cars per day, compared with 1,!+4 
for the previous seven days, and 650 for 
the corresponding period in 1922. 


OATMEAL 


There is a good, steady demand fur 
rolled oats and oatmeal throughout ii 
West, at unchanged prices. Quotation: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oi: 
meal in 98-lb bags $3, delivered to tlic 
trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Tremendous deliveries of the coar ¢ 
grains are being made at Winnipeg, ai! 
buyers have matters all their own wi\ 
in respect to filling their requirement.. 
Considerable quantities of the contract 
grades have continued to go through tlic 
clearing house. The open weather is «- 
lowing of such heavy shipments of grain 
from the prairies that it is possible +1 
embargo will be placed on at least one 
of the railroads before the end of Ja) 
uary, in order to relieve congestion «t 
Fort William. The demand for ous, 
barley, rye and flaxseed has been neg!i- 
gible, the little business done being in 
the low grades. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 36c bu; barley, 
55%c; rye, 64c; flaxseed, $1.97%. 


NOTES 


The Canadian wheat crop of this ye:r 
is now officially placed at 480,000,000 bis. 

An elevator at Leduc, Alta., recently 
burned, together with about 30,000 |ius 
grain. 

Burglars secured $1,300 in cash in tlie 
office of the Quaker Oats Co.’s elevator 
at Keppel, Sask. 

Canadian field crops of 1923 are viil- 
ued by the bureau of statistics at $8!) .,- 
572,000, as against $962,293,000 in 1!) 2. 
Of this year’s total, $314,652,000 repre- 
sents wheat. 

The province of Alberta has now in 
active milling capacity of over 10,0 
bbls per day. This will be increa.d 
when the mill now under constfuction «t 
Calgary is completed. 


The directors of the Saskatchewin 
wheat pool estimate that there are 1ow 
more than 900,000 acres under contri«t, 
and that the million mark may De 
reached, and probably exceeded, in a 
few days. 


Not since 1876 has such mild weat ier 
been experienced at the Head of the 
Lakes as is now prevailing. As fai as 
the eye can reach, Thunder Bay is car 
of ice. On Dec. 17 two boats cle:red 
from Fort William, for the lower la‘-es, 
with approximately 700,000 bus what. 
These will probably be the last boat. to 
leave that port this season. 


Figures showing the amount of grain 
marketed continue to soar, and new 'ec- 
ords are being made almost daily. [n- 
spections for Dec. 15 were 2,107 crs, 
compared with 991 for the correspon ing 
day in 1922. Receipts of grain at |«ke- 
head also show a large increase over 
those of a year ago. During Septem)er- 
November of this year 198,684,284 bus 
grain were delivered at the Head of the 
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Lakes, as against 186,235,863 for the cor- 
responding period in 1922. 

T. B. Zapolean, grain expert, United 
States Tariff Commission, with Dr. H. 
Bruce Price, of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been visiting in Winnipeg with 
the object of studying the Canadian 
grain trade. Mr. Zapolean advocated, in 
a recent speech, the method of mixed 
farming in the prairie provinces, in place 
of the one-crop method, and gave it as 
his opinion that the possibility of Russia 
reaching her pre-war output of wheat 
was very remote, and that Canada had 
nothing to fear from that quarter for a 
considerable period. 


The final crop report for Alberta was 
issued Dec. 14 by the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture. Threshing returns 
have proved the estimate of average 
yields, made before harvesting, to be too 
iow. The average yield per acre of wheat 
for the entire province is now placed at 
28 bus; oats, 55; barley, 37; rye, 11; 
flaxseed, 10, The total wheat acreage, as 
determined by federal and provincial de- 
partments of agriculture, is placed at 
5,973,753 acres, which at 28 bus to the 
acre, gives Alberta a total wheat yield 
for this year of 167,265,084 bus, against 
65,740,693 in 1922, when the average 
yield was 114% bus per acre. 

G. Rock. 





ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 1302.) 


To leave, in the minds of the reader, 
rather than words of my own, the far 
nobler thought of another, in wishing all 
those to whom these greetings come a 
rejuvenation and a perpetuation of the 
Christmas Spirit, through the year that 
lics ahead and for many happy years to 
follow after, I quote a poem by Alfred 
Domett, written in 1837, which to my 
mind is one of the finest of all the Christ- 
mas hymns: 


“J( was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up in might, 
\nd now was seer of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


“*T'was in the calm and silent night! 
The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 
‘rom lordly revel rolling home. 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
ilis breast with thoughts of boundless 


sway; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


“Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor: 
A streak of light before him lay, 
lal’n through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars! his only thought; 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


“O strange indifference !—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares: 
The earth was still—but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to 
sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


“It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
heir joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now. 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and 
eaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


—Tue O, M. 
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THE MERRY YULETIDE 


Once more the Merry Yuletide is with 
us. The corridors of office buildings are 
decorated with festoons of green stuff, 
red bells, ribbons and such other things 
as go toward the season’s gayeties. One 
almost expects to find the elevator 
starter, and those who operate the ele- 
vators, dressed in Santa Claus costume, 
but disappointment in this is more than 
offset by the improvement in service. 

Fathers of families are seen carrying 
home large and small packages of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes, and’in the homes 
lucky enough to have small children the 
annual spelling contest between parents 
has been on for weeks. Father brings 
home various kinds of mechanical toys, 
with which he amuses himself after the 
kiddies have been put to bed, and maybe 
the toy aéroplane which he winds up with 
a key escapes from his hands and, realiz- 
ing its final ownership, buzzes right up 
into the children’s room and wakes them 
up, and it takes mother several hours to 
get them to sleep ong 

Other male members of society are 
seen hurrying homeward with odd-shaped 
ere held tightly beneath their arms, 

eeping close to the outside of the side- 
walk and carefully avoiding pedestrians 
hurrying in the opposite direction. One 
may be suspicious of the contents of 
these obviously camouflaged packages, 
but it is part of the picture. 

The fat and smiling traffic cop at the 
busy crossing looks twice as fat and twice 
as smiling as he holds up the vehicular 
traffic so that the bundle laden pedes- 
trians may get safely across the street, 
and doesn’t even reprimand the fellow 
in the “flivver” who slides along 10 feet 
beyond the imaginary mark set for him 
to stop at. 

Everybody is kind and considerate. 
Everybody is smiling and happy. It is 
Christmas Time! 


FLOUR MARKET 


The flour market during the week end- 
ing Dec. 22 showed no high lights of 
buying, and the purchasing of Christmas 
presents was apparently of more impor- 
tance than the purchasing of flour. 
Sales were chiefly of a routine character, 
with only occasional round lots, and buy- 
ers, aS a general jig, nha inclined to 
underbid the market. oreover, in man 
cases the trade had purchased ahead suf- 
ficiently to cover requirements until Jan. 
1,-and was not disposed to make con- 
tracts ahead, in view of the uncertainty 
of the wheat market. 

This season of the year is always quiet, 
and it is difficult to induce sales. Even 
brokers and mill representatives find it 
a task to keep their minds on the flour 
business, so it is not to be wondered at 
if the consumer proves hard to sell. 
Most concerns found business exceeding- 
ly dull, although a few reported business 
for this December improved over last 
year. Doubtless the volume of sales is 
about equal to normal. 

Price ranges were still wide, and even 
below the oer point were offers of 
flour for resale. These, however, were 
not as numerous as they were previously, 
and have not proved as great a handicap 
as was at first feared when the two re- 
cent failures were reported. They have 
been just enough to seriously unsettle 
the market, while a little business has 
kept moving all the time through legiti- 
mate channels. 

Export business has fallen off some- 
what. Sales of late have been satisfac- 


tory, and it is believed they will be re- 
sumed after the holidays. It is hoped, 
also, that in the near future buying for 
German relief may again prove a helpful 
factor. 

In the semolina market, buyers’ ideas 
were too far below millers’ to permit 
sales in any great quantity. Prices 
ranged $6.30@6.55 bbl. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.45@7, standard patents $5.80@ 
6.35, clears $5.25@5.50; hard winter short 
patents $5.90@6.50, straights $5.40@6, 
clears $4.75@5.25; rye, $4@4.50,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 375,551 bbls; exports, 
186,782. 

WHEAT 


The greater part of the week the wheat 
market showed little activity, with price 
changes in narrow limits. Toward the 
close, however, they declined on bearish 
news. Export bids were out of line, and 
sales were limited. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.234%4; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.36; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.21; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.1214,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.0.b., ex- 
port, $1.09%. Receipts, 2,239,200 bus; 
exports, 1,984,156. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market fluctuated, though the 
eneral trend was toward a decline. 

eather conditions were favorable for 
moving the crop, and country offers were 
large. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 90%4c; 
No. 2 mixed, 89%4c; No. 2 white, 901,c. 
Receipts, 215,500 bus; exports, 98,287. 

The oats market was narrow, with lit- 
tle feature. Country offers small. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 5444c; No. 3 white, 
58c. Receipts, 376,000 bus; exports, 
400,158 


FLOUR SEIZURE 


Millers are again warned against ship- 
ping bleached flour into New York City. 
The health department is very active in 
enforcing the ordinance enacted some 
time last year against its sale. Several 
small lots have been seized, and though 
in some instances good authorities on 
chemistry have decided definitely that the 
flour seized was not bleached, the health 
department chemists have claimed that it 
was, and have prohibited its sale. 

‘No one is in a better position to know 
actually whether the flour is bleached or 
not than the miller who makes it; there- 
fore these words of caution are printed 
with the hope that millers will avoid 
trouble by heeding them, 

Some mills are taking the position that 
the flour, having arrived here, must be 
accepted by the buyer on the mill’s sim- 
ple statemetit that it is unbleached. This 
puts the buyer in a very awkward and 
unfair position when the authorities 
claim it is bleached, because it is forcing 
the buyer to pay for something he can- 
not resell in the New York market, and 
being forced to sell it out of New York 
may occasion him serious loss. The only 
safe way, therefore, is for the mills to 
be absolutely certain that any flour 
shipped into New York for sale there is 
absolutely free from bleaching, either 
directly, or indirectly by contact with 
other flour that has been bleached. 


OBERAMMERGAU IN AMERICA 


The little Bavarian village of Oberam- 
mergau has been moved to America. Its 
first resting place is the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, and there the bright 
colored little houses have settled down 
like a flock of gay birds while their own- 
ers follow for a while in America their 
work of wood carving or pottery making. 

Covering completely one wall of the 
room is a great drop, painted by Walter 
von Ruckteschell, representing the entire 
village, and it is easy to identify the 
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different houses, the large, hangarlike 
Passion Play theatre and the wood- 
carving school. Behind them the cross 
on Kofel is silhouetted against the sky, 
and even in the barnlike palace one can 
sense the religious atmosphere. People 
approach the home of Anton Lang al- 
most as if it were a shrine. 

Each little canvas house here is deco- 
rated with a picture—usually of a re- 
ligious nature—like its original at home 
and, just as in Oberammergau, these 
houses are workshops. Anton Lang, a 
marvelously sweet faced figure, works 
at his potter’s wheel; Guido Mayr, the 
Judas, touches with delicate fingers an 
exquisite carving of Da Vinci’s Last 
Supper; Andreas Lang, Petrus of the 
Passion Play, works away in his shop on 
his carvings; Herr Lang is a dignified 
figure with his gray hair, and is probably 
the most famous wood carver in the 
world. 

There are other men and women from. 
the village, many in native costume, and 
all eager to show the handicraft of their 
neighbors and of themselves. Statuettes, 
picture frames, candlesticks, hand woven 
cloth, pottery, pictures—the range of 
their art is wide. They come, not as por- 
trayers of the Passion Play, but as 
craftsmen seeking a market for their 
wares to help the starving people at 
home, and to determine whether by these 
sales they can live and produce the play 
again, or whether the village will have to 
turn itself to comanaeclal activities in 
order to exist. America must decide 
whether the Passion Play, the greatest 
Christian drama in the world, can con- 
tinue, or whether its end has come and 
the day of Oberammergau and its brave 
people is passed, 


FLEISCHMANN BREAD TRADEMARKS 


The frequency with which the Fleisch- 
mann Co. has of late been registering 
trademarks for bread has aroused some 
speculation as to the possibility of its 
going into the bakery business. How- 
ever, application has been made for these 
names for the assistance of the custom- 
ers of the Fleischmann Co. to give them 
the benefit of the brand name without 
the expense of registration. No two bak- 
ers in one locality are given the same 
brand name for their bread, and along 
with this trade name the baker is pro- 
vided with advertising inaterial, posters, 
newspaper cuts, etc., at cost price. The 
Fleischmann Co.’s advertising as a whole 
has done a great deal to stimulate the 
sale of bakers’ bread and to increase 
the consumption of wheat, and this new 
plan is a further example of its far- 
sighted policy. 


NOTES 


Thomas Coulter, of Coulter & Coulter, 
New York flour jobbers, left on Dec. 20 
for the Pacific Coast. 


Milton Rich, who has been with the 
Armour Grain Co, for some time, will 
return to New York on Jan. 1. 


Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, called at this office Dec. 19. 


It has been announced by the Federal 
Trade Commission that hearings in the 
complaint against the Corn Prokects Re- 
fining Co. will be held in New York on 
Jan. 3. 


The flour brokerage firm of Wade & 
Bogart will be dissolved Jan. 1, Horace 
Wade and Charles B. Bogart, the mem- 
bers, each taking certain mill accounts 
of the. joint company, and each indi- 
vidual operating on his own account 
from the time of dissolution. 


G. C. Krause, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
was the holder of the lucky number that 
won the radio set for which so many of 
the men on the Exchange floor took 
chances. This is the second Christmas 
his luck has held good, as last year he 
won a very attractive watch. 


The estimated value of crops in New 
York state, based on prices farmers were 
receiving Dec. 1, amounted to an in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent over last year, 


' or $316,016,000. However, while the total 


yield of oats, barley, rye, potatoes and 
beans was greater in quantity than last 
year, that of corn, wheat and hay was 
less. 

Those members of the flour trade 
known to themselves and intimate friends 
as the “Hardly Able’s” got together for 
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their fifteenth annual pre-Christmas 
luncheon at the Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club, Dec. 21. Good food, 
good cheer and good fellowship, the key- 
note of these gatherings, made this one 
the usual success. 

The New York Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives held its an- 
nual dinner, Dec. 20, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, with about 400 present. This 
was virtually an “annual grocery dinner,” 
as the programme designated. In addi- 
tion to representatives from every branch 
of food trading, the national, state and 
local wholesale and retail grocers’ asso- 
ciations, chain grocery stores and other 
such organizations had members present. 


The outdoor Christmas services for 
downtown New York (from Wall Street 
to the Battery) were held the evening 
of Dec. 21. From 4 until 4:45 the 16th 
Infantry band played on the subtreasury 
steps, and at 4:45 the huge community 
Christmas tree on Broad Street became 
a mass of lights, topped by a = 
star, while the Gloria Trumpeters playe 
new and old carols from the balcony of 
the Stock Exchange, while the crowd 
packing the street joined in the familiar 
hymns. Flappers and financiers, mes- 
sengers and merchants, were united by 
the great leveler, song, and went home 
with a little more of the Christmas spirit. 


PITTSBURGH 

The Christmas holidays had a deter- 
rent effect on the flour market for the 
week ending Dec. 22, with the result that 
sales were rather meager. Buying by 
bakers was of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
There was a slowdown in shipping direc- 
tions. The unusually open winter has 
been an important factor in the flour 
trade here, inasmuch as it has apparent- 
ly curtailed the volume of bread con- 
sumed, 

Prices on hard wheat flours have been 
rather firm, although in a few cases some 
special concessions were made to induce 
business. Southwestern mills also came 
in line with concessions, in order to land 
orders. This unsettled condition result- 
ed in a wider range ot prices than usual. 
Quotations: spring wheat $6@7 and hard 
winter $5.75@6.75, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.75, bulk; 
clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
white rye $4.25, medium $4.10, dark $4, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed had a slight recession od gree, 
due to unsettled weather; demand was 
fair. Prices were as follows: standard 
middlings, $30@31 ton; flour middlings, 
$32@33; red dog, $34@35; spring wheat 
bran, $27@28; winter wheat bran, $26 
@27; linseed meal, $54@55; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
20 per cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent 
$54,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


WHEAT QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


So little has been done by members of 
the Pennsylvania milling industry in past 
years to encourage farmers to grow a 
higher quality of wheat that the grower 
has found quantity of yield a better in- 
come producer than quality. This was 
one of the foremost questions discussed 
at the Pennsylvania millers’ convention 
at Atlantic City last September, when 
the milling interests discussed the ad- 
visability of purchasing wheat by grade 
and segregating the grain according to 
texture. 

“Because of this tendency to grow for 
high yields rather than high quality, new 
varieties of wheat have come into Penn- 
sylvania which may be — better 
yielders but of poorer milling quality 
for bread baking purposes,” said George 
A. Stuart, grain standardization special- 
ist of the bureau of markets, Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture. “As a 
consequence, the old fulcaster 
wheat and other old reliables have fallen 
by the wayside in many sections of the 
state, to be replaced by the poorer va- 
rieties introduced. The miller is still 
wondering why he lost his flour trade.” 

Several millers have followed Mr. 
Stuart’s suggestion to segregate the 
wheat according to texture as it is 
brought to the mill by the growers, stor- 
ing the starchy wheat in a bin by itself 
and milling separately, thus making a 
good pastry flour. The hard texture 


wheat, Mr. Stuart says, should also be 
stored and milled separately. The flour 
from this wheat, when blended with full 
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strength spring wheat, he added, makes 
an excellent bread flour. 


NOTES 


C. J. Layfield, proprietor of Kolb’s 
bakery, Scranton, Pa., was host at the 
annual banquet of his employees on Dec. 
15. Mr. Layfield distributed Christmas 
bonuses totaling $3,300 to 65 employees, 
who presented him a solid silver desk set. 

L. E. Bowman, district sales represen- 
tative of the Bay State Milling Co., is 
spending several weeks at his home in 
Minnesota, and will also visit the home 
offices of the milling company at Winona, 
Minn. Mrs. Bowman is accompanying 
him. 

The old flour mill property at Wood- 
ville station, Scott township, Allegheny 
County, was sold by E. E. Totten to 
William G. Griffith for $16,000. It com- 
prises over an acre of land, with the 
old mill building, one of the oldest in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Substantial checks were distributed 
among the creditors of M. S. Miller & 
Co., wholesale grocers and flour dealers, 
Lancaster, Pa., by John G. Fritchey, the 
receiver. Creditors received the full 
amount of their claims. It is estimated 
that about $10,000 is left for division 
among stockholders. 


Damages amounting to $6,861, together 
with interest on the amount from May 
22, 1922, were awarded to Franklin Mill- 
er & Son, grain merchants, who operate 
an elevator near Waynesboro, Pa. The 
plaintiff company sued the Gulf Refining 
Co., alleging that the grain elevator was 
destroyed by fire which was started after 
one of the oil company’s trucks had been 
set on fire, rollowing a collision with 
a train on the Western Maryland Rail- 
road in which the driver of the truck 
was killed. The grain merchants al- 
leged that the truck driver had been neg- 
ligent. This view was taken by the 
jury. The oil company did not deny that 
the truck caused the fire, but held that 
the collision was an unforeseen occur- 
rence and not due to negligence. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and dull for the 
week ending Dec. 22. Like the weather, 
the market was soft and depressing. 
There was apparently no great pressure 
from any quarter to sell, but with Old 
Kriss much in evidence and wheat on the 
toboggan, buyers quietly withdrew from 
view and barred the doors. However, 
the mills were obliged to follow the raw 
material to some extent, regardless of 
the fact that buyers are not apt to show 
themselves again until prices turn up- 
ward. 

The limited business of the week in- 
cluded a few cars of near-by soft winter 
straight to domestic trade at $4.55 in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons, or $4.40, bulk, 
though it is probable that more than this 
figure could have been obtained had 
round lots for export been available. 

Springs and hard winters were rela- 
tively weak without noticeably stimulat- 
ing the least demand, yet it was said that 
a well-known northwestern standard pat- 
ent had been. offered or sold to some of 
the car lot bakers as low as $6, cotton, 
which was quite a drop from its open 
limit, but absolutely in line with many 
of its competitors. 

Hard winters, to all appearances, were 
lost in the shuffle. But why shouldn’t 
springs and hard winters be cheaper, 
with cash wheat at Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City down about 5c for the week 
and feed firmer? 

The pirates in grain are doing all sorts 
of stunts these days. For instance, many 
of them, not content with trading in 
their own country, are now buying wheat 
at Winnipeg and selling against it at 
Chicago and Minneapolis. By this ar- 
rangement, under present conditions, it 
can readily be seen that every purchase 
means a boost for Canada and every 
sale a knock for America. 

City mills continued to run strong and 
make good sales of both flour and feed 
at unchanged quotations. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.25@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.25, straight $5.50@5.75; 


soft winter short patent $5.35@5.60, 
straight (nearby) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.70@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, $6.45; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 22, 
30,731 bbls; exports, 20,769. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was firm and more salable. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32.50@33.50; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, $32.50 
@33; flour middlings, $34@35; red dog, 
$38@40; city mills’ middlings, $32. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Dec. 22 at %c under No. 2 red win- 
ter, against 1%c under the previous 
week, and 14%c under last year. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.08; 
spot No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.07%; 
range of southern for week, 80c@$1.07% ; 
last year, 75c@$1.36. 

Of the 523,270 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 22, 522,244 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
518,003 bus. Stocks were 2,770,720 bus, 
; rer domestic and 1,741,037 Cana- 

ian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to. Dec. 22 were 1,112,395 bus, 
against 1,108,004 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 1,056 bus, against 2,164 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, 88c, nominal; No. 2, 
spot, 841%4c; No. 3, spot, 81%4c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3.85. Receipts, 84,890 
bus; exports, 25,714; stock, 81,828. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 22, 46,552 bus; year 
ago, 158,081. Range of prices for cur- 
rent week, 78@841%4c; last year, 80@ 
8556c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 53@53'%4c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 52c. Receipts, 33,080 bus; stock, 
109,916. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 77c. 
Stock, 110,719 bus. 


NOTES 


The British steamer Wearpool and the 
Dutch steamer Gema have been char- 
tered to load grain here in December 
and January. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co. did a rush- 
ing business in selling 3-lb fruit cakes 
packed in decorated metal containers for 
Christmas presents. 


Baltimore now has a direct service to 
the Near East, recently inaugurated by 
the sailing of the Romeo, of the Eller- 
man & Bucknall American-India Line. 


The former plant of the Fleischmann 
Co., North Avenue and Gay Street, this 
city, is reported to have been sold to 
the Superior Ice Cream Co. for $155,000. 
Besides the plant and a four-story struc- 
ture, the property is improved by six 
two-story store and apartment buildings 
on North Avenue and seven two-story 
dwellings on Gay Street. The lot has a 
frontage of 200 feet on North Avenue 
and a depth of 100 feet on Gay Street. 


The Central Purchasing Bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
has awarded contracts for furnishing 
about 1,700 bbls flour to the state insti- 
tutions for the next three months, part 
to be delivered by seller and part to be 
hauled by buyer. J. Ross Myers secured 
the contract for supplying 1,288 bbls 
standard hard wheat patent at $5.95, 
cotton, while the contract for furnishing 
361 bbls soft winter straight at $4.90 in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons went to Frey 
& Son, Inc., wholesale grocers. One or 
two contracts for broken lots of flour 
in wood and graham flour were also 
awarded to the lowest bidder. 


In the suit of Johnson & Higgins, in- 
surance, New York, against John H. 
Gildea, Jr., their former agent at Balti- 
more, in which the plaintiffs prayed for 
a decree that the whole business conduct- 
ed by the defendant be surrendered to 
them, along with certain books, and for 
an accounting, Judge Soper of the Unit- 
ed States district court here, in an ex- 
haustive review and summing up of the 
case, concluded thus: “It follows that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to the relief 
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prayed. A decree will be signed to give 
effect to the conclusions herein reached, 
the precise form of such decree to be de- 
termined after further conference with 
counsel in the case.” 

Cares H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour during the week ending 
Dec, 22 was slow as usual at this time 
of the year, and the market ruled weak, 
being influenced by the unsettled condi- 
tion of wheat. Receipts of flour were 
100 bbls, and 18,868,727 lbs in sacks, 
Exports, 2,848 sacks to Bremen, 3,000 to 
Bergen, 1,750 to Christiania, 4,480 to 
Rotterdam, 4,207 to Melilla, 3,000 to 
yi 7,675 to Leith and 3,350 to Dun- 

ee. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@(6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed were light, ‘ut 
demand was slow and prices favo-ed 
buyers. Quotations in car lots, per {»n, 
to arrive: spring bran, $83.50@34; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $3050 
@37.50; red dog, $39@40. 


WHEAT 


After an early slight advance, ‘he 
wheat market became unsettled and ir- 
regular, closing at a net decline of 2c 
for the week. Demand was slow. lie- 
ceipts, 458,054 bus; exports, 1,102,0i2; 
stock, 2,631,965. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.09 '4 
@1.10%; No. 3, $1.064%2@1.07%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.06%4@1.07%:; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 


The market for rye fluctuated within 
narrow limits, closing at a net decline of 
Yc. Supplies were small, while trace 
was quiet. Stocks, 58,323 bus. Quota- 
tions were 76@77c for No. 2 western 
and 78@74c for No. 2 nearby. Stocks, 
59,144 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


In the absence of spot offerings, ex- 
port deliveries of corn were nominal. 
Local corn closed firm, with but little he- 
ing offered. Receipts, 92,123 bus; stock, 
95,983. Quotations were 88@89c for No. 
3 kiln-dried yellow. 

Corn products were quiet and easicr. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dricd: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.30; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$2.30; pearl hominy and grits, $2.30. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light, and the 
market ruled steady but quiet. Receipts, 
80,860 bus; exports, 122,967; stock, 1i1,- 
788. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54@54!.c; 
No. 3 white, 524%4@53c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, »er 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, er 
two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in |‘)0- 
lb sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@3.50 


NOTES 


A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, «ed 
Dec. 20 after an illness of sev ral 
months. He had been in business ‘or 
45 years. 

The reappointment of George F. 
Sproule by Mayor Kendrick as dire ‘or 
of the department of wharves, docks ind 
ferries meets with the unanimous ap}: 0V- 
al of the flour, grain and export tries. 
He is a very capable official, and du’ing 
his incumbency $17,000,000 have beet: ex- 
pended in river front improvement. 

A press dispatch from Lewes, 'el. 
Dec. 19, says: “In the hope of meing 
Lewes an important Atlantic port, ‘Vil- 
liam H. Yox, of Philadelphia, heading 4 
syndicate of Philadelphia, Wilminton 
and New York capitalists, has lcised 
much of the beach front from the ‘own 
council for one year, with the privilege 
of a long extension, for the erection of 
a marine terminal and port. Mr. Yo 
leases the land with the understanding 
that if he fails to show citizens that his 
company means business the lease cal 
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be revoked, but that if he proves by 
Jarge improvements and the expenditure 
of considerable sums of money that his 
company will really build a large ter- 
minal, his lease is to be made a long 


’ 
one. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 


Flour sales have reached their low 
point of the year, according to reports. 
The conviction of buyers that January 
will bring lower prices was strengthened 
at the end of the week of Dec. 16-22 by 
the break in wheat. Nothing that sell- 
ers can say seems to have any weight 
with consumers, at least no amount of 
argument or persuasion can induce them 
to buy. 

While some bakers and other large 
users are well supplied for January 
and February, many others, who have 
been buying from hand to mouth, will 
be forced into the market very soon. It 
will occasion no great surprise to see a 
buying movement of considerable impor- 
tance develop soon after Jan. 1. 

Northwestern mills reduced _ their 
prices 10¢ during the current week, 
fancy patents being quoted at $6.60@ 
6.90 bbl. There was a narrowing of 
maximum and minimum prices quoted on 
standard patents, the range now being 
$6.30@6.60. 

ansas grades declined 10@30c. Fancy 
grades are offered at $6.30@6.40 bbl, 
an Kansas standard patents are quoted 
at 36@6.10, 

here has been a demand for first 
clears, and some selling on quotations of 
$5.75@6. There is a good inquiry for 
semolina, but quotations of $6.50@6.70 
do not interest the trade. 

\Vhite rye flour is quoted $4.40@4.60 
bbl, with sales light. 

lour receipts by lake at this port this 
season totaled 7,172,520 bbls, compared 
will) 6,467,150 during the navigation sea- 
son of 1922, an increase of 705,370 bbls. 
Some of the flour is still in the package 
freighters, and fair-sized stocks are held 
in the waterfront warehouses, awaiting 
directions. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: ; 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dec. 16488 so50t.ccrcesece 139,005 83 
Previous week .........+- 113,130 63 
Year OBO ccccccccvccsvcces 140,500 85 
Two years ago ......+.++- 109,842 61 


GRAIN 


Practically all the downbound grain 
cargoes are now safe in port, with the 
exception of those of three steamers of 
the Jenkins fleet, which went up after 
another load after aids to navigation had 
been removed. These steamers are feel- 
ing their way down, running by day only. 

During the seven-day period —— 
at noon, Dec. 22, receipts by lake totale 
4,480,213 bus, divided thus: wheat, 4,071,- 
591; barley, 338,730; rye, 69,872. There 
were no canal or Montreal clearances, 
both these water routes to tidewater be- 
ing closed for the season. 

Storage grain in elevators on Dec. 18 
totaled 18,897,000 bus, and there were 
about 60 storage cargoes in the inner and 
outer harbor at that time. The railroads 
have been loading about 4,000 cars a 
week. It is thought December receipts 
wil! total more than 26,000,000 bus. 

Shippers are showing interest in spring 
shipments, and are offering 3c bu_ to 
Buffalo from the Head of the Lakes 
for first cargoes. Some owners are hold- 
ing out for 3%4c, but considerable ton- 
nage has been booked at the lower figure. 

There has been little activity on 
change with relation to wheat and bar- 
ley. Millers and maltsters are lying 
low until inventories are taken, and are 
not greatly interested in the market for 
the present. There were no offerings of 
wheat. 

There has been a good inquiry for 
corn, especially for the lower grades. 
Offerings of straight run country oats 
also were in demand. Sales were made 
at the closing prices of Dec. 22. Closing 
prices, that date, were: corn, No. 3 yel- 

» 799%e; oats, No. 2 white 50@50%c, 
No. 3 white 49c, No. 4 white 46%4c; bar- 
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ley, malting 70@78c, feed 67@7Ic; rye, 
nominal, 77c. 
MILLFEED 

The warmest December in the 53 years 
of recorded history of the United States 
Weather Bureau here has worked havoc 
with the feed market, and sales have 
been extremely light. Millfeeds have 
held steady, but there are liberal offer- 
ings for prompt shipment, mills quoting 
$1 under January prices to induce buy- 
ers to load out their cars at once. 

Buffalo mills are quoting bran at $80 
ton, standard middlings $30, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50, mixed feed $31.50, and red 
dog $35. With the exception of standard 
middlings, which advanced $1, these 
prices are unchanged, compared with a 
week ago. 

It is reported that the market has 
largely absorbed the surplus Canadian 
flour middlings which have been going 
into storage here. Offerings have been 
reduced. Northwestern and southwest- 
ern mills’ prices are higher than those 
quoted locally. 

While oil meal is unchanged in price, 
$44.50 ton, demand has eased off to small 


proportions. Resellers are asking $46 
for January shipment. Little is being 
sold. 


Cottonseed meal is unchanged and in 
small demand. Buffalo quotations: 43 
per cent, $56.50; 41 per cent, $54.50; 36 
per cent, $50.50. 

White hominy is quoted at $87.50 ton, 
and yellow at $35.50@36, Boston. 


FLOUR CLUB’S PARTY 

Forty members of the Buffalo Flour 
Club attended its annual Christmas 
party, held Dec. 21 in the Hotel Buffalo. 
Favors were distributed by John H. Peek 
and Harry Smith. Each member brought 
a gift, and these were distributed after 
the luncheon. Frank Dirnberger and 
Will Callanan received particularly valu- 
able souvenirs. 

Henry Veatch was awarded the 
“kitty.” He donated the entire sum to 
charity, and at his suggestion each mem- 
ber present added his bit for the crip- 
pled children of the city. A total of 
more than $50 was realized. 


NOTES 


The Manhattan Flour Co., Buffalo, will 
erect a five-story warehouse. 

C. L. Limber, a baker of Franklin, Pa., 
was killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

The Shredded Wheat Co. has donated 
a carload of its product for Near East 
relief. 

J. S. Bache & Co. are distributing a 
pamphlet giving much valuable informa- 
tion on the 1923 grain crop. 

Richard Baird, sales manager for the 
Buffalo branch of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is visiting eastern markets. 

G. Van der Lande, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, has returned after a tour of 
the South, which carried him through a 
dozen states. 

J. R. Brown, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, held a conference 
at Albany at which New York state rep- 
resentatives of the firm were present. 

The Transportation Club’s new offi- 
cers include W. D. Sanderson, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., vice president, and M. 
B. Mason, Keystone Warehouse Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Premier Mills Corporation, which 
suffered a $15,000 loss in a fire which 
damaged its Geneva plant, will resume 
operations as soon as a suitable build- 
ing can be found. 

Unusually mild weather has enabled 
contractors to make rapid progress on 
the new Pillsbury and Russell-Miller 
mills. It is hoped both may be in opera- 
tion considerably before the original ex- 
pectations of the builders. 

A. De Angelo has taken into business 
with him at Avon, Ovid Giofani, for- 
merly of the Keystone Macaroni Co., 
Buffalo. Mr. De Angelo operates one 
of the larger macaroni manufacturing 
plants in centrat New York. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Union is 
continuing to extend its chain of flour 
and feed mills. Its latest purchase is 
the mill of J. J. Weller, Sayre, Pa. Mr. 
Weller, the former proprietor, will con- 
tinue to operate the mill for the new 
owners. 


David J. Price, of Washington, speak- 
ing at the first lecture of the mill and 
elevator safety course, declared the ex- 
plosion of the Husted mill in Buffalo in 
1913, while it caused the loss of many 
lives, was not without its benefits, since 
it resulted¥in a nationwide movement for 
the prevention of similar disasters. 

Thomas C. Wellman, 62 years old, for 
many years auditor of the Buffalo 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
died in the Touraine Hotel, where he was 
taken after he had collapsed at his desk. 
The funeral was held in Bath, where Mr. 
Wellman formerly resided. A son and 
two daughters survive. 

The George Urban Milling Co. dis- 
tributed generous samples of its new ce- 
real, Vitalet, at the annual Christmas 
party of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club, also providing the guests with 
bags in which to carry home their gifts. 
The Park & Pollard Co. gave each of 
the 500 club members a sack of corn 
meal, and Kellogg corn flakes and bran 
also were distributed. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

While the week ending Dec. 22 rates 
as fairly dull, as was to be expected, 
there was some slight improvement over 
the preceding week. There were scat- 
tering sales, and a very respectable total 
of flour was recorded. 

There was quite a marked improve- 
ment in shipping directions, arrivals aft- 
er Jan. 1. Several of the mills have 
been running on this business. 

Extremely open weather, with the rail- 
roads in shape to make prompt deliv- 
eries, has been to the benefit of mills in 
the Middle West, at the expense of those 
.in the East. 

Some mills report an excellent demand 
for first clears and low grade, and are 
practically out of the market on these. 
However, with patents dragging, benefit 
is about neutralized. The chances are 
that a firm offer within reason would 
buy flour under the following quotations: 
spring patents, $6.90@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7; bakers pat- 
ent, $6.70@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.75; first clears, $5.60@ 
6.25, cotton 98’s, car lots (mostly mixed 
cars), Boston; low grade, $4.30, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

While winter straights and pastry flour 
in general have been slow, in common 
with hard wheat products, some of the 
smaller mills in the immediate district re- 
port better sales to bakers for the holi- 
day trade. However, inquiry has been 
light on new business, and shipping di- 
rections slow. 

The improvement in wheat offerings 
has slumped off again. Millers are 
paying around $1.15 bu, the top price of 
the season. With feed inclined to work 
lower, there is little chance to make 
further concessions on soft wheat flour, 
and prices are steady, with mill brands 
offered at $5.45@5.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $5.50@5.75. 

Entire wheat flour and graham steady, 
with demand light and everything in 
mixed cars. Entire wheat is offered at 
$6.25@6.35 bbl, and graham at $5.30@ 
5.40, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
While the rye flour trade has been far 
from active, there have been some small 
sales and a few shipping directions. 

Best light brands are offered at $4.45 
@4.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Some of the outlying country mills do 
considerable local business. Such are 
largely dependent on local grown rye, 
selling in a limited way at 85¢ bu. Light 
flour is offered at $4.90 bbl and dark at 
$4.60, cotton 98’s, near-by trade. West- 
ern rye very slow with light offered at 
$5 bbl, medium at $4.75 and dark at 
$4.25, all cotton 98's. 

Feed is steady. A foot of snow would 
tighten the market materially, and there 
is no inclination to sell much ahead. The 
going prices: spring bran, $33@34.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $33; win- 
ter bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $35@36.50, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $34; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed in good demand, and prices steady 
at $31@32, sacked, mostly local. 

Country mills, while generally doing 
little in flour, report good demand for 
feed with winter bran selling direct to 
farmers at $36 ton and middlings at $38. 
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Western feed in light demand. Prices 
about steady, with corn meal at $41 ton 
and ground oats at $36, both sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, $3.50 
per 100 lbs and $3.75 in 5-lb sacks, all 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dee. 166BB .ccviccocciccios 7,900 42 
Previous week ......++.-+. 7,300 39 


Of this week’s total, 6,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 500 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO BAKERY NOTES 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Ontario Biscuit 
Co. will issue gold notes to assist in 
financing the repurchase of its Buffalo 
plant from the General Baking Co., 
which has been operating it for a num- 
ber of years. The Ontario company is 
headed by Joseph A. Archbald and W. 
Horschell Collins, its original organizers, 
and continues under the general manage- 
ment of Harry Templeton. Capital 
stock from the General Baking Co. to 
local stockholders will be transferred so 
that the Ontario Biscuit Co. will be the 
owner of the plant, equipment and busi- 
ness, and will operate independently un- 
der the active control and management 
of local interests. 

For the past 20 years the company 
has been manufacturing biscuits and 
crackers, sold through its own force of 
salesmen to more than 15,000 customers 
in central and western New York, north- 
ern Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio. 
The company has local sales offices in 
Elmira, Binghamton, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. 
Properties of the company consist of 
two modern three-oven plants located on 
Oak Street and Watson Street, Buffalo. 

The bond issue will be one of $350,000 
five-year, 8 per cent sinking fund gold 
notes of $500 and $1,000 denominations. 
Each $1,000 note has attached to it a 
negotiable warrant entitling the holder 
thereof to subscribe to five shares of 
common stock, and each $500 note a war- 
rant entitling the holder to subscribe for 
2% shares at $25 a share. 


NOTES 


Frank A. Seibert has bought the bak- 
ery of W. G. Fritz, East Aurora, N. Y. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on all outstanding preferred stock 
of record Dec. 26. 

Incorporation papers have been filed 
in Buffalo by the New Era Baking Co., 
Inc., capitalized at $50,000, with C. R. 
Brunett, M. B. Brunett, and E. W. 
Schamber as directors. 

William E. Puhl, proprietor Puhl bak- 
ery, Geneva, N. Y., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
of $3,265 and assets of $2,992. The busi- 
ness now is in the hands of Murray 
Estey. 

Anthony Collins, Buffalo, has sold a 
half interest in his bakery to August 
Backman. They. have formed a part- 
nership to be known as Backman & Col- 
lins. Extensive improvements are be- 
ing made, 

Officers of the Buffalo Master Bakers’ 
Association were re-elected at their an- 
nual meeting, Dec. 15, as follows: Charles 
G. Speidel, president; George J. Helv- 
man, vice president; C. Keiser, secretary ; 
John Bogel, treasurer. 

Edward P. Rentz has bought the bak- 
ery business of Hugh Early, 3124 Main 
Street, Buffalo. Mr. Early retains own- 
ership of the property, which will con- 
tinue under the name of Early’s bakery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Early will leave shortly 
for California. 

George A. Harris, of the firm of Har- 
ris Bros., wholesale and retail bakers, 


_ Jamestown, N. Y., died: Dec. 7. He was 


57 years old, and had been in failing 
health for about a year: Mr. Harris 
established a bakery in Spring Street, 
Jamestown, about 34 years ago. A year 
later his brother, Alfred, joined in the 
partnership. Recently their business was 
moved to Pine Street. He is survived by 
his widow. P. D, Fannestocx. 
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Price concessions have not tempted 
buyers in north coast markets to book 
flour ahead. Bakers and distributors of 
family flour are carrying light stocks, 
but are buying only when obliged to 
do so. 

The mills have cut the price of family 
flours 30@40c bbl, but might as well ask 
the old price as far as the volume of 
buying is concerned. Washington fam- 
ily patents are quoted by most mills at 
$5.80@5.90 bbl, in 49-lb cottons, straight 
cars, and 10@20c bbl more for family 
blends, according to the amount and 
quality of Montana wheat used. These 
prices are about 30 per cent lower than 
the prevailing quotations for family 
patents a year ago. 

Prices for Pacific wheats are steadily 
declining. Farmers are selling more 
freely, and with small export or milling 
demand, No. 1 western white wheat has 
sold as low as $1 bu, coast. The combi- 
nation of weakness in wheat and the 
usual holiday lethargy of flour buyers 
have brought almost complete stagnation 
in north Pacific flour markets. 

Oriental inquiry for flour is quiet. Ad- 
verse oriental exchange rates have seri- 
ously impaired the buying power of both 
China and Japan. A revival of buying 
of flour for China is, however, looked for 
in the early months of the new year. 
Ocean space for January, February and 
March is strongly booked up, and mills 
which have not reserved space will be 
able to obtain very little before May. 
The rate through May is $6.50 per short 


ton. 
Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Washington, 


made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.20@7.05 bbl; 
Dakota, $7@7.50; Montana, $6.25@6.45. 

The millfeed market is quiet and 
prices are weak. Improved demand is 
anticipated in case cold weather should 
follow the mild season which has so far 
prevailed. 

In spite of heavy milling operations 
for months, accumulations of feed are 


not heavy. bpm os mill-run is quot- 
ed at $25@26 ton; Montana mixed feed, 
$24.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ........ 52,800 42,206 80 
Previous week . - 52,800 37,662 71 
Year ago ...... - 52,800 34,443 65 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,467 58 
Three years ago.... 52,800 11,445 22 
Four years ago..... 52,800 45,793 86 
Five years ago..... 52,800 41,699 89 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec, 16-22 .......>. 57,000 49,841 87 
Previous week .... 57,000 50,975 89 
YOO? QHO wcccscsecs 57,000 34,443 65 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,919 61 
Three years ago.... 57,000 7,289 13 
Four years ago..... 57,000 50,040 87 
Five years ago..... 57,000 41,602 72 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION 


According to the agricultural statisti- 
cians of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Washington, 1,559,000 
acres of winter wheat have been seeded, 
an increase of 10 per cent over the acre- 
age of 1922. This is due to increased 
wating in the Big Bend district, par- 
ticularly Adams, Grant and Lincoln 
counties. The condition of winter wheat, 
Dec. 1, is placed at 94 per cent of 


normal, compared with 70 per cent Dec. 
1, 1922, and a 10-year average of 85 
per cent. 

The report for Oregon is that the win- 
ter wheat acreage is the same as a year 
ago, namely, 896,000 acres. Its condition 
is placed at 97 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 91 per cent a year ago, and 
a 10-year average of 92; and the present 
vigorous condition of the crop, in con- 
nection with present weather conditions, 
seems to indicate less than the usual 
amount of loss from winter killing, which 
seldom runs higher than 1 to 4 per cent. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL LIST 


The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has adopted the following package dif- 
ferential list, effective Dec. 20, 1923: 


BASIS COTTON 98'S 


Lbs Per bbl 
140 BELLE PEEP ET Te TEL 15¢e under 
49 SE aiweds-4beeeneedele 20c over 
oF a Rarer ers 40c over 
pS De eee 70c over 
RE Ge bee we bcd CRS Ese *$1.20 over 
4.9 COttem .c.essee ‘Hteeneaee *1.70 over 
BASIS COTTON 49’S 

Lbs Per bbl 
98 ee ee 10c under 
140 GE FESS oe cet ecbeaverndd 30c under 
BEB GOGO 0 se cesceavesesves 20c over 
SEGUE v.00 00.0 aceon Keeetee 45c over 
98 DEE, 80.05.6069 464.685a4660908 10¢c over 
49 EEE 66 Oneceess Waetenvige 20c over 
mm Beer iso senses 50c over 
Tk} errererrerer rer er $1.00 over 


New coffee gunnies, 26c each. New grain 
bags, 12%c each. Secondhand grain bags, 
10c each. 

*Baler included. 


WHEAT 

Wheat quotations, Dec. 21, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: western white, hard white 
and soft white, $1 bu;.western red, 97 
@98c. 

The trade is very bearish as to values 
of Pacific wheats, based principally on 
the facts that 50 per cent of the crop is 
unsold, that very little ocean space for 
Europe can be obtained before May on 
account of heavy engagements by Cana- 
dian exporters at Vancouver, B. C., that 
ocean space to the Orient is booked up 
for January, February and March, and 
finally, because the banks appear to see 
the handwritirig on the wall and are re- 
questing debtor farmers to sell before 
wheat goes still lower. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
bulk, coast, 14 per cent protein $1.22 
bu, 13 per cent $1.19; dark hard winter 
13 per cent $1.11, 12 per cent $1.08. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Conditions in the flour market re- 
main unchanged. Flour prices are as 
follows: Dakota fancy patent, $7.50@7.90, 
standard patent $7@7.40, clear $6.95; 
Montana fancy patent $7@7.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.85, clear $6.40; Kan- 
sas standard $6.50@6.90, fancy $7.80; 
Washington and Oregon blue-stem pat- 
ent, $5.80@6,—cotton 98’s, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is about 50c per 
ton weaker. 

The cash grain market is dull, a gen- 
eral sagging in wheat prices inducing 
buyers to hold off. Barley prices are 
steady, but trading is limited. 


NOTES 


The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour during Novem- 
ber, 1998: to China, 45,500 bbls; Japan, 
269; Pacific Islands, 100; Mexico, 2,934; 
Central America and Panama, 20,872; 
South America, 526; United Kingdom 
and Continent, 140; Philippines, 16,239; 
miscellaneous, 4; total, 86,614 bbls. 

Following its usual custom, the Grain 
Trade Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce held a Christmas 
party on the floor of the Grain Ex- 
change. An immense Christmas tree, 42 
feet high, and laden with gifts, weighing 
over five tons, greeted the eyes of over 





900 orphans of San Francisco. F. M. 
Bailey was Santa Claus, and John M. 
Ratto was chairman of the floor. 


OREGON 

Local mills put a 40c flour reduction 
into effect on Dec, 20, after there had 
been a week of more or less secret price 
cutting. Family patents are listed at 
$5.85 in straight cars, and other soft 
flours are down equally. Bakers, how- 
ever, were rather steady, and hard wheat 
flour was unchanged at $6.45, but bak- 
ers blue-stem patents were lowered to 
$5.70. Export flour demand continues 
limited. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

8 bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 .......+ 62,000. 59,264 95 
Previous week .... 62,000 60,073 96 
WOOP QHD occccccers 57,000 32,558 56 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,611 60 
Three years ago.... 48,000 9,055 18 
Four years ago..... 42,600 20,249 47 
Five years ago..... 40,500 $1,312 77 


Millfeed’ prices have declined, though 
there is still a fair demand from the 
country. Mill-run is quoted in straight 
cars at $24 ton, and middlings at $36. 

Wheat trading has been brought al- 
most to a standstill, with the majority 
of exporters and mills out of the mar- 
ket. Club is nominally worth $1.02 bu 
and red grades 97c@$1, but farmers are 
not offering. 

WHEAT SUBSIDY PLAN OPPOSED 

The grain trade of Portland has pre- 
sented a brief to the Chamber of Com- 
merce against the proposed wheat sub- 
sidy plan of the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc. The grain men 
argue that the proposal is nothing more 
or less than price fixing, that the plan 
is economically unsound, that it proposes 
class legislation and will result jn the 
confiscation of private property, and 
that it is a further entry of the federal 
government into private business. The 
brief was signed by Frank L. Shull, W. 
L. Wilson, I. C. Sanford, A. M. Chrys- 
tall and N. A. Leach. The chamber will 
take a week to make a study of the ob- 
jections. 

The plan has been indorsed by the 
Educational and Co-operative Farmers’ 
Union of Oregon and the executive com- 
mittee of the Umatilla County farm 
bureau. 

OREGON WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 

Oregon winter wheat sown is esti- 
mated at 896,000 acres, the same as last 
year. The condition of the growing 
wheat is placed at 97 per cent, as against 
91 a year ago, and the 10-year average 
of 92 per cent. 

The official final estimate of the 1923 
wheat crop is 26,807,000 bus, compared 
with 18,900,000 in 1922. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Continued steadiness of prices marks 
the flour and feed markets of Montana. 
with the large bulk of the wheat now 
marketed, grain prices have steadied and 
there is indication that prices on mill 
output may continue about at their pres- 
ent levels for some time. Current quota- 
tions: patent flour $6.25 bbl, first clear 
$4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $25 ton and standard 
middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Claude C. Gray, of Helena, has been 
attending a meeting of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers’ Association in Seattle. 

An address which was to have been 
delivered in Great Falls during the lat- 
ter part of December by former United 
States Secretary of Agriculture Mere- 
dith has been postponed indefinitely. Ill- 
ness made it necessary for Mr. Meredith 
to cancel his engagement. 

Members of the Montana Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union, at 
their annual meeting in Billings, voted to 
indorse the plan of the Export Commis- 
sion League to tax at 74c bu all wheat 
marketed, in order to raise a fund to pay 
the proposed bonus of 30c bu on all 
wheat exported. 

The Campbell Farming Corporation of 
Montana, which claims to be the largest 
wheat farmer in the world, will curtail 
its wheat acreage the coming year, and 
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will turn a substantial acreage to the 
rowing of flax. ‘The corporation has 
just received and unloaded 18 carloads 
of farming machinery at its Hardin tract 


east of Billings. 

Some uneasiness among members of 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
was caused recently when the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lewistown suspended 
business. Apprehension, however, was 
soon dispelled when it became known 
that checks issued against the bank were 
all to be taken care of through the Min- 
neapolis correspondent and another }yank 
in Lewistown, and that the farmers 
would not lose a cent by the suspension, 


Final effort is being made to deter nine 
whether it will be possible to resuscitate 
the Breakfast Brownies Co., which }):5 a 
plant at Helena and which went into 
the hands of a receiver some time igo, 
Letters to the stockholders from the 
company’s .head offices in Minnea)olis 


state that preferred stock authorize:! by 
the company to liquidate the indel)(cd- 
ness and make possible a resumptioi: of 
business will be open to subscription un- 
til Jan. 10. 

With most of the wheat off the form, 
track buyers have decamped, and the 
price contests that had been net’ ing 
farmers 2@10c bu have been called off 
through the northern part of the s::te, 
Prices being paid for wheat in the (er- 
ritory taking the 42c freight per 100 lbs 
to Minneapolis and Duluth on Dec. 19 
were: choice northern spring 58-lb cst, 
85c; dark northern spring, 83c; nort! crn 
spring, 79c; dark hard winter, 80c; !:\ird 
winter, 78c; amber durum, 67c. 

Dwight R. Cresap, president of the 
Montana branch of the Export Com: is- 
sion League, is touring the state addr: ss- 
ing meetings of business men and fa: in- 
ers, to explain the aims of the organ //a- 
tion. Mr. Cresap is an ardent advov ite 
of a tariff on wheat high enough to 
qualify as a protective tariff, and he 
says that he sees in the export com. is- 
sion an agency that will make this }os- 
sible. He has addressed the memlirs 
of the Great Falls Commercial Club, as 
well as business organizations in most of 
the larger cities. 

Sixty samples of wheat and ollier 
grains that won prizes at the recent [n- 
ternational Hay and Grain Show in Chi- 
cago are to be displayed during Farn- 
ers’ Week at the Agricultural Colleg« in 
Bozeman the second week in Januiry. 
The purpose is to stimulate keener in- 
terest among growers in the prize win- 
ning quality of wheat. Montana’s whicat 
production is generally conceded to be 
of exceptional quality, and agricultwral 
experts believe that greater uniforniity 
can be attained by inducing the grow ers 
to use more care in seed selection. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Although flour prices remain = un- 
changed, an undertone of strength /1as 
developed, largely on account of the 
approach of the new year. Millers ho 
have gone over their records for ')23 
state that there is a striking similavity 
between the situation in 1922 and ‘his 
season. Buyers, as usual, are reducing 
their stocks in preparation for the tal.ing 
of inventories, but many are runnin; so 
low on supplies that they will be «m- 
pelled to come into the market xt 
month. 

MILLFEED 


A slightly better tone in the mill’ ed 
market is noted, and sales at an incr: se 
of $1 ton are reported, although no sat- 
isfactory explanation for this situ: ‘ion 
is offered, as the supply is still pleuti- 
ful. 

GRAIN 

The grain market also shows an uni‘cr- 
tone of strength, although prices |:ve 
not increased. 


FLOUR BROKERS REINCORPORATE 

The Nicholls-Loomis Co., flour broker, 
has reincorporated under the nam: of 
the Nicholls Grain & Milling Co.. !0- 
creasing its capitalization to $2,000,()00-. 
A. E. Nicholls is president and Ch«rles 
Walk secretary. Mr. Loomis has not 


been connected with the firm for some 
time. The company is offering stock t? 
the public, the proceeds from the sal¢ 
of which will be used for working «1p! 
tal. A. G. Stam. 
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(Continued from page 1307.) 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.25 @28.50 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75 @ 29.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 23.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 


Corn meal, yellowf ......++++-+ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ............++ 4.00@ 4.05 
Rye flour, pure NY 6 Nes.cb eas 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.75@ 56.80 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 5.75@ 5.80 
Rolled Oate®® ..cecececeeeecers «++-@ 2.40 
Linseed oi] meal® .....+...++-+5 «eee» @46,00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. tPer bb! in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 23 Dec. 24 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1922 1921 


No. 1 dark ..... 4,465 4,401 1,531 1,563 
No. 1 northern. .1,443 1,409 373 22 
No. 2 northern. .1,582 1,682 322 278 
OtherB oeceesees 9,668 9,580 3,366 6,232 














17,158 17,072 5,592 8,095 





-. 8,374 ree 

In 1919 -. 8,215 | ere re 
In 1918 BROBS 88,120 8 .cnce cvcce 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Dec, 22, with comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ...17,158 5,592 8,095 8,374 
Duluth .....00- 5,420 2,027 1,750 1,058 
Totals ....0. 22,578 7,619 9,845 9,432 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Dec. 23 
Dec. 22 Dee, 15 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 2,505,600 2,677,050 5,441,850 
Flour, bDbis....... 15,906 23,630 32,477 
Milistuff, tons.... 933- ° 885 5,449 
Corn, Dus.......- 954,100 1,128,270 273,240 
Oats, DuB......+- 837,760 845,880 837,520 
Barley, Dus...... 419,780 536,560 614,960 
Rye, DUM... csece 243,100 246,750 674,250 
Flaxseed, bus.... 228,600 219,240 197,820 


Siipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing saturday: Dec. 23 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,060,320 922,600 937,020 
Flour, bbis....... 249,170 248,507 275,715 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,194 14,146 12,263 
Corn, DWH.i..00%60 807,300 679,000 143,000 
Oats, bus.......- 659,360 595,020 787,200 
Barley, bus...... 283,500 328,130 269,700 
Rye, bus,....+.+6 148,740 73,920 366,030 
Flaxseed, bus.... 30,140 35,360 20,440 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Dec. 22, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 229 199 93 667 21 422 
Duluth .... 810 32 54 456 220 230 


Totals... 639 231 147°1,123 241 652 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 22, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 

omitted): 
-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 














1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 6,354 2,879 1,023 650 
Duluth s.cccvce 5,801 2,804 4,908 2,575 
Total® sso. 12,155 5,683 5,931 3,225 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 23 Dec, 24 Dec. 25 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 1922 1921 1920 
367 1 


Corn 74 112 665 160 
Oats ...5,102 4,966 12,072 22,229 7,636 
Barley... 857 797 553 1,123 1,505 
Rye ....7,453 17,408 1,876 1,179 64 
Flaxseed. 667 766 21 422 993 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

Dex Corn Oats Rye Barley 
65% @65% 47@61 


18. 638 @63% 39% @40 
19. 64 @64% 39% @40 638% @65% 47@61 
20. 683% @64 39% @39% 644% @64% 47@61 


21. 62% @63% 38% @39% 63% @63% 47@60 
22. 63% @68% 385% @38% ....@63% 47@60 
@63% 38% @38% ....@638% 47@60 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan. 
Dec. 18 ...$2.44% 2.438% 2.47 2.46 2.45 


Dec. 19 .., 2.48% 2.42% 2.46 2.44 2.44 
Dec. 20 ... 2.42% 2.41% 2.45% 2.48% 2.43% 
Dec. 21 ... 2.42 2.41 2.44% 2.42% 2.42% 
Dec. 22 ... 2.43% 2.42% 2.43 2.41 2.41 
Dec, 24... 2.42% 2.41% 2.42% 2.40% 2.40% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

With the holiday season at hand, flour 
trade has quieted down still more. Dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 22 buyers 
Showed little or no anxiety to make pur- 
chases for either present or forward re- 
quirements. Dealings were limited to 
Small amounts. Patents were reduced 


lic bbl, but aside from this prices were 
unchanged. 

Interest in durum flour was very light, 
and users seem to be supplied either with 


actual flour or have contracts covering 
their needs. The mill is still working 
on old sales. 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
923 1922 
Family patent ....... $5.85 @6.1060 $7.15@7.40 
Bakers patent ........ 5.65@5.85 6.90@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ...... 6.00@6.25 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ....... 5.50@5.75 5.65@5.90 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye mill-.reports booking a little 
business from local users. Some outside 
inquiry was received, but offers were too 
low for acceptance. The rye market was 
firmer, but the mill made no change in 
its asking prices. Duluth-Superior prices, 
f.o.b., cotton: pure white, $4; No. 2 
straight, $3.85; No. 3 dark, $3.30; No. 5 
blend, $4.55; No. 8 rye, $3.70. 

MILLFEED 

Interest in millfeed was slow, and the 
market quiet. The slack inquiry indi- 
cates that buyers have no pressing needs 
at this time. The mills have been work- 
ing off their orders on hand, and still 
have some ahead. Under the circum- 


stances they are not paying much atten- 


tion to the market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

4 output activity 
Be bees eccryed¥eas 14,495 39 
PROVIGUR WOOK «2... cscccre 14,005 38 
WE waa becsccansenens 28,975 73 
WO FORTE BOS bocce cccvcuvs 3,325 9 


WHEAT 


A better milling demand for spring 
wheat sprang up, with the result that the 
market cleaned up on supplies. The bid 
on top grade of dark northern was low- 
ered lc, with the rest of the list un- 


_ changed. The durum market retains its 


former fair interest and trade. Business 
done was in accordance with the country 
run. Millable cars found ready sale at 
best prices, while the ordinary and off 
grades sold slowly at their quoted 
spreads. The closing of navigation has 
slowed down the movement to this mar- 
ket. Shipping operations are confined 
entirely to a rail proposition. The durum 
futures, while variable in regard to price, 
in the end recorded a moderate decline. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn is arriving here in fair volume to 
go into store for shipment east by boat 
next spring. Elevators are picking up 
cars of yellow and mixed at the un- 
changed basis. Elevator holdings in- 
creased 75,000 bus on the week ending 
Dec. 22, and stock carried is reported as 
311,000 bus. 

The in movement of oats corresponds 
pretty well with the present buying pow- 
er, so the market keeps comparatively 
cleaned up at all times. Most of the 
stuff is going into elevators, with hold- 
ings now aggregating slightly over 1,000,- 
000 bus. 


Offerings of barley have fallen to a 
very low level. The occasional cars that 
appear in the market generally find 
takers, but business, as a rule, is accom- 
plished on the quiet. 

While trading in rye futures continues 
slack the market showed a firmer under- 
tone. Cash interests absorb the daily 
cars offered, and no carry-over of un- 
sold grain is reported. What milling 
concerns do not buy the elevators are re- 
quested to bid on. 


FLAXSEED 


The pressing of early purchases im- 
proved the undertone of the futures, 
and led to a price improvement running 
%@l1c. On the establishment of hi 
point on Dec. 18, the attention of the 
trade was called to the bearish Argentine 
situation, which exerted a softening in- 
fluence on the futures market as traders 
switched over to the selling side for a 
turn, 

On Dec. 22 the current delivery showed 
a net loss from early high quotation of 
4%%c, January 1%4c and February 3%c, 
to only 1%c for the May. The trade 
continues to absorb the limited spot, in 
store or to-arrivé offerings at going basis. 
Choice seed and heavy dockage cars com- 
mand a premium over the ordinary 
grades. 

Last boats from Fort William carried 
147,000 bus flaxseed to unload for local 
and outside account. Duty on about one 
half of this has already paid, and 
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it has been forwarded to destination. 
Elevator holdings, domestic and bonded, 
are reported as 456,000 bus, an increase 
of 113,000 for the week ending Dec. 22. 


NOTES 
A large movement of corn into Duluth- 
Superior after the holidays is expected. 
J. H. Mathews, of Buffalo, and R. R. 
Ebmer, of Minneapolis, were on change 
Dec. 19. 

All grains except barley increased 
stocks in the week ending Dec. 22, the 
total being 746,962 bus. 

During the lake navigation season of 
1923 5,625,920 bbls flour were shipped 
from railroad flour sheds. 

A. G. Thomson and family left Dec. 
17 for Palm Beach, Fla., to spend the 
winter at their home there. 

Cars on track Dec. 24 aggregated 422, 

but the gloomy morning made inspec- 
tions slow and trading’ in cash grain 
dragged. 
_ The Duluth Universal mill resumed 
operations Dec. 19 after being closed 
down several days to allow cleaning and 
overhauling of the plant. 

Shipping of grain is confined to a light 
movement of wheat, mostly spring, from 
elevators to Minneapolis and _ interior 
mills, and a few cars of flaxseed. 

The two motor ships of the McDougall 
terminal interests here, the Twin Cities 
and Twin Ports, are this winter operat- 
ing between Atlantic Coast points and 
the West Indies. 

The new Occident terminal elevator 
has a large number of cars on its un- 
loading tracks for the testing out run. 
To date, about 50,000 bus grain have been 
unloaded in the house. 

Lake shipment of grains from Du- 
luth-Superior during the season of 1923 
was as follows: wheat 39,308,843 bus, 
corn 1,479,761, oats 2,239,879, rye 17,252,- 
369, barley 3,957,828, flaxseed 4,805,229, 
total 69,044,509. 

Grain shippers are already discussing 
vessel space for next spring, and boats 
have been offered 3c bu on wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo. Little has been placed 
at that figure, and an asked figure of 
3%c is said to have been quoted. 

The lake shipping season closed, as 
far as grain is concerned, during the 
week ending Dec. 22. Several boats car- 
rying wheat and flaxseed came in from 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes, wind- 
ing up the season. The weather is still 
very mild, and supply boats are running 
about the harbor and along the north 


shore. 
F. G. Cartson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum—, 

: May Dec. May 

WOG, BB we cavivvce 113% 96% 100% 

; AP reecree 114% 97% 101% 

Sh Ns oceeeece 114% 97 100% 

Se | Beer 113% 97 100% 
I, BO) clecevcess 113% 96% 100 

Dee. BL ....cccvee 111% 95% 98% 

Dee. BB ccecsess. 112 94% 98% 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic— -——-Bonded——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ..«-+. 311 565 1,080... eae eee 
MD + aso 1,012 640 5,149 Ss 
RPO veccecs 56,431 1,829 395 1 CP eds 
Barley .... 139 218 175 17 74 7 


Flaxseed .. 387 220 230 | er swe 
Daily closing’ prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dec. No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
15.. 112% @115% 109% @112% 106% @109% 
17.. 112% @120% 109% @118% 106% @115% 
18.. 112% @119% 109% @117% 106%@114% 
19.. 111% @116% 108% @114% 105% @111% 
20.. 11056@114% 107% @112% 104% @107% 
21.. 1085 @112% 1055 @110% 102% @105% 
22.. 108% @112% 105% @110% 102% @105% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 


per bushel: 

o— Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
15.... 98% @111% 96% @111% 96% 94% 
17.... 99% @1138% 97% @113% 97% 95% 
18.... 99 @113 97 @113 97 95 
19.... 99 @112 97 @112 97 95 
20.... 98% @111% 96% @111% 96% 94% 
21.... 97% @110% 95% @110% 95% 93% 
22. 96% @109% 94% @109% 94% 92% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: : 
Corn Oats Rye 


3 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
Dec. 16..... 65 40% 66 44@64 
Dec. 17....% 65% 410% 66% 44@64 
Dec. 18..... 66% 41 68% 44@64 
Dec. 19..... 66% 40% 68% 44@64 
Dec, 20..... 66 40 67% 44@64 
Dec. 21..... 65% 39% 67% 44@64 
Dec. 22..... 66% 39% 67% 44@64 
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Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 157 277 67 76 1 18 

Durum .... 319 629 381 28 55 61 

Winter .... 10 oe eo ee es 
Totals .. 486 806 448 104 56 79 

CAPR. occcee ; 1 427 9 ee 

OOte ..ccs. 163 2 183 

TRO oc ccics 225 673 127 1 
Bonded 7 +e 

Barley - 86 4 3 ee 7 
Bonded... 5 7 +* 18 


Plaxseed .. 163 32 54 82 13 18 
Bonded... 147 86 ee ee oe ee 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 22, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-- Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 











1, 2 dk n} 
1,2nor § 192 3 161 50 48 17 
3 dkn 
3 nor § 166 oe 94 28 s 6 
All other 
spring ..2,002 530 382 51 10 14 
1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur f§ 849 516 81 72 186 72 
Samad 
8 dur |. oe a oe 49 
All other 
durum ..1,785 977 996 121 255 181 
Winter .... 657 1 35 13 SB. «es 
Mixed . $2 es 97 297 161 
Totals ..5,420 2,027 1,750 481 806 391 
FLAXSEED 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
77~—Close——,, 
Opening Dec. 23 


Dec. 17 High Low Dec. 22 1922 


Dec. ..$2.44% $2.45% $2.41 $2.41 $2.62% 
Jan. .. 2.44% 2.45% 2.41 2.41 2.56 
Feb. .. ...... 3.46 2.41% 2.42% ...... 
May .. 2.39% 2.40% 2.38% 2.38% 2.41% 
TONY oo. ceccce sovcee§ Seeeve coevese 2.40 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Wednesday, Dec. 26, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


a——_F rom 


a, 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 





Antwerp ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast 0 .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bremen 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol D <ecee .ccee See cece 
Cardiff + seer 22.00 

Bergen «+++ 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

COTM ccccncce 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 

WRI ccccce 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 esos 
Dundee ...... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 cess 
Gothenburg .. 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 ¢ 
Malmé ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 cons 
Hamburg ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
ee 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 


Helsingfors .. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 ee 





| eer 2 + 22.00 22.00 

BMGER cc cesece - 22.00 22.00 gees 
Liverpool .... «+++ 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... \ 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry.. 25.00 25.00 


Manchester .. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 





DUPER 0ce BED cvs 600d ces 
Rotterdam ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
CEU 5004 GRD sacs. 2408 vere 
Southampton... 22.00 .... ..s5 save 
Danzig ...... 24.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus ...... 35.00 . 808 gees 
Stettin ...... 30.00 


cents per 100 lbs: 


To— ; December 
0 ES Pee oe Pee eT eee ee 22 
MO os 06.0008 0.0050000666% 19 
SII - so vb. 4.0:6.0000 0080800045 23 
 ¥ ocbes xslecigegubi'eeeseae ses 22 
DED 2600 e bends 6b Suet ecdeebscesetene 28 
EL. 006 ads 00.0 60s ES Aeescnencaseee 29 
PP er. ea PRE eee, ee 22 
WOCCOOSRM ABLWEED oc is cs cceccccseces 22 





ITALIAN RYE PRODUCTION 

The Italian ministry of agriculture 
states that the average rye crop for all 
of Italy, taken over a 10-year period, 
amounts to 5,855,500 bus. In spite of 
this comparatively large production, more 
than 4,276,000 bus were imported during 
the first six months of 1923, and over 
1,800,000 during the same period last 
year. Most of this rye came from Rou- 
mania, Argentina and the United States, 
says a consular report to the Department 
of Commerce. The estimated yield for 
1923 is 5,747,000 bus, only slightly below 
the 10-year average. In the free port of 
Naples, which is a large section of the 
mercantile port, there are five grain ele- 
vators owned by one company, with a 
total storage capacity of nearly 2,000,000 
bus. It is estimated that the equipment 
of the elevators is sufficient to move 
about 200,000 bus grain in a 10-hour 
day. As a rule, unless grain is intended 
for the interior, it is left in the elevators 
until sold, the duty being paid as it is 
withdrawn. 
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There was a time in the history of this 
country when a prolonged impasse over 
the question of organization and an ad- 
journment for the holiday recess with- 
out any agreement in sight would have 
been regarded as disconcerting. It is 
not so now. 

The reason is that there is no general 
demand for more legislation, except for 
the clamor that comes from the agri- 
cultural industry or from those who are 
holding farm paper. The country under- 
stands that this government cannot run 
without money, and that it is necessary 
for Congress to meet once a year and 
appropriate for the annual budget, but 
never before has there been less of a 
desire to see new laws engrossed upon 
the federal statute books. 

It is appreciated that nothing much 
that is good can come from a Congress 
that is so torn by dissension and bicker- 
ings over public questions. A Congress 
divided into so many conflicting camps, 
it is readily seen, is helpless to enact 
any legislation of far-reaching bad ef- 
fects, and there is no universal demand 
for legislative aid for business and in- 
dustry. 

Of course, virtually everybody wants 
relief from present tax burdens, but this 
is a matter that can be taken care of 
by this Congress about as well as by one 
more harmonious. The country appears 
to be so unanimous for tax revision, and 
the indorsement of the Mellon pro- 
gramme has been so general, that this 
Congress has felt the pressure from 
every direction. This has been so pro- 
nounced that even those who would like 
to restore the excess profits taxes and 
those who would like either to maintain 
the present high surtaxes, or make them 
higher, have been compelled to give at- 
tention. 

Prospects for the reduction of taxes 
are bright, and aside from some action 
of this kind business and industry pre- 
fer to be let alone. Business conditions 
are good except in those sections where 
much depends upon the farming indus- 
try, and by another year the farmer is 
expected to be back on his feet. There 
has been wide complaint, and no one 
denies its justification, that the farmer 
was paying too much for what he had 
to buy; that is, the price differential be- 
tween what he sold and what he bought 
was far too large. 

The real cause for this is traced to 
high taxes which the business man and 
the manufacturer are paying. It would 
seem, therefore, that the farmer, who on 
the average pays less personal income 
tax than any one else except the factory 
worker, will receive the great benefit 
from a reduction of federal taxes. 


FARM AID LEGISLATION 


As to legislation aimed directly at aid- 
ing the farmer, and especially the wheat 
grower, there is not much in sight. Bills 
have been introduced in the Senate and 
the House — for legislation to 
put into practice the Coulter plan of 
agricultural relief, which is designed 
particularly to help the farmers of the 
spring wheat area of the Northwest. As 
this plan is the first to come before 
Congress designed to facilitate — 
tural diversification in a practical way, 
it occupies a somewhat more favorable 
position than other farm relief legisla- 
tion. ~ 

The Coulter plan has the advantage of 
presidential favor, because Mr. Coolidge 
is convinced, after examining the reports 
of all his investigators and talking with 
farm representatives who have been in 
conference with him during the past few 
months, that the one-crop farmer must 
spread out. The President and his ad- 
visers, it is known, are ready to go a 
long way in support of any programme 
that will induce the single-crop farmer 
to readjust his crop plantings. 


It is never well, however, to be too 
certain that any legislation of this char- 
acter will be passed by Congress, for the 
reason that those who hold to other 
views are likely to try to incorporate 
them in this or some other measure. For 
example, it was discovered during the 
discussion here of the Coulter plan that 
there were still several senators and 
members of the House who held to the 
notion that the way to help the farmer 
was to establish a price guaranty. 

There is likely to be the criticism that 
the Coulter plan is intended to help only 
one class in a single section, and a move 
may be made to load it down with amend- 
ments to aid in some other manner the 
farmers of other sections. If this dis- 
position on the part of some men in the 
two houses of Congress can be over- 
come, there is some hope for action. 
Otherwise, the result may be discourag- 
ing to the friends of the bill. 

As for the stabilization schemes, con- 
trived for the purpose of raising price 
levels, there is not much hope in a Con- 
gress made up of men so little inclined 
to get along among themselves. None 
of these plans have any powerful back- 
ing, and as for the outright price guar- 
anty there is yet doubt that so much as 
a hearing would be granted. 


NO IMPENDING RAILWAY LEGISLATION 


The menace of legislation that once 
hung over the railroads has practically 
disappeared. This has been shown by the 
lineup of Senate votes on the election of 
a chairman of the interstate commerce 
committee. While Senator Cummins has 
not been able to muster enough votes 
to elect him chairman, the fact that the 
opposition is divided between two other 
candidates must not be counted as sol- 
idly against the Cummins views on trans- 
portation legislation. 

There are several senators among 
those who, for party reasons, have been 
supporting Senator Smith, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, for the chairmanship, 
who are just as strongly for a construc- 

. tive treatment of the railroad problem 
as is Senator Cummins. The truth is 
that not less than a half dozen Demo- 
crats have admitted that they would like 
to give their votes to Mr. Cummins just 
because he comes nearer than any one 
else in the Senate to representing con- 
servative opinion on the railroad ques- 
tion; that is, the line of thought which 
is opposed to any misplay that would 
lead to government ownership. 


SENATE STILL UNORGANIZED 


Congress will be back here on Jan. 3, 
and the balloting in the Senate will be 
taken up again. There is no indication 
that the differences of the majority over 
the chairmanship will be patched up by 
that time. More than one month will 
have then been lost by the Senate, which 
means that there will not be time enough 
left to enact into law any radical re- 
vision of the interstate commerce act, 
even if there were enough votes to 
pass it. 

Every few days see some new bill in- 
troduced looking to increases in the tariff 
on wheat, but neither the ways and 
means committee of the House nor the 
finance committee of the Senate is in a 
mood to give consideration to them. 


NOTES 


C. G. Franks, chief grain inspector, 
Norfolk, Va., called at the offices of 
Federal Grain Supervision recently. 


J. H, Frazier, grain division supervisor 
at New York, was in Washington recent- 
ly, conferring with officials of Federal 
Grain Supervision. 


G. C. Edler, hay, feed and seed divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, is on 
a tour of the country which will take 
him to Cincinnati, Toledo, Louisville, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Sioux City, 


Sioux Falls, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

R. B. Woolsey is in charge of the 
Peoria office, Federal Grain Supervision, 
succeeding J. E, Estley, who has been 
transferred to New York. 

J. E. Elstner, until recently in charge 
of the Peoria office of Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, has been in Washington en 
route to New York, his new official sta- 
tion. 

R. H. Black, in charge of grain clean- 
ing investigations in the Northwest, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, is in Wash- 
ington for several weeks in connection 
with his official duties. 

Louis G. Michael, foreign agricultural 
commissioner, has returned from a four 
months’ tour of Europe. After a day 
in Washington he went to Chicago to 
accept the invitation of the European 
delegation of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to attend its conference. 


Dr. O. C. Stine and C,. L. Luedtke, of 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, were in Baltimore dur- 
ing the current week to consult with ex- 
perts of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege concerning a study of marketing 
Maryland wheat. They visited the Bal- 
timore office of Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
customs house to observe the method of 
computing and reporting statistics of 
wheat prices and exports at Baltimore. 

Edward H. Ballow, of the cost of mar- 
keting division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is co-operating with the state 
of Kansas in studying the cost of mar- 
keting wheat in that state. This inves- 
tigation will cover the costs of operating 
certain representative country elevators, 
involving a study of factors most effec- 
tive in influencing such costs, and the 
practices in buying and selling wheat 
which contribute to the efficiency or inef- 
ficiency of handling in the local elevator 
market. 





CO-OPERATIVE BANKING SYSTEM 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, along with launching a 
radical movement for the establishment 
of a co-operative banking system to be 
backed by the government, has turned 
loose a broadside on Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, Bernard Baruch, New York 
financier, and Aaron Sapiro, leader of 
the co-operative marketing movement. 

The Iowa senator declares that Meyer, 
Baruch and Sapiro are organizing co- 
operative marketing associations on a 
plan to preclude their entry into a co- 
operative banking system. Brookhart 
says that “Sapiro has always opposed 
such a plan, because it would end the 
power of Wall Street in the co-operative 
field.” 

The national committee for co-opera- 
tive banks, recently formed in New 
York, has sent to leaders of the radical 
groups in the two branches of Congress 
the draft of an amendment to the na- 
tional banking act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of co-operative banks. The pro- 
posed amendment would define such 
banks as follows: 

“A co-operative bank, within the mean- 
ing of this act, shall be a bank in which 
the following principles are adopted and 
used: (1) each shareholder only one 
vote; (2) proxy voting prohibited; (3) 
annual rate of dividends on stock not to 
exceed 8 per cent; (4) profits in excess 
of one quarter of net earnings distribut- 
able to depositors in proportion to their 
patronage, after surplus and dividend 
requirements are met.” 

The capital stock for a co-operative 
bank would be unlimited by the amend- 
ment, except for a minimum of $5,000. 
The par value of shares would be $10, 
and the minimum number of incorpora- 
tors seven. Cartes C, Harr. 





MANCHURIAN WHEAT CROP 

Manchuria’s wheat crop this year is 
considerably below average both in 
quantity and quality, according to Consul 
Hanson, at Harbin. While no estimate 
of actual quantity is available, reports 
originating in the economic bureau of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway indicate that 
only 60 to 70 per cent of the quantity 
shipped by the middle of October last 
year had been shipped up to Nov. 1, this 
year. 
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WANTED AN EXPLANATION 


A class from a Kansas City high school 
recently visited a bakery as part of a 
prescribed study of the chemistry of 
foods. A slender, sleek Sheba present 
knew all the dance steps intimately. but 
wouldn’t have recognized the most im- 
portant member of the bacteria faiily 
even after a formal introduction. 

Standing by the professor, she gized 
earnestly at a high-speed mixer in oj cra- 
tion. 

“But,” she said at last, “these vitainins 
you told us about, Mr. Duvall. How can 
they live until the bread is—a—cooked? 
I should think that sticky dough would 
get in their throats and choke thei to 
death.” H. E. ¥ 


IN THE PARLOR 
The Goof: “Willie, did you know I 
was going to marry your sister?” 
The Holy Terror: “Yeh, When did you 
find it out?” —Kablegram. 


* * 
Teacher: “Who’s the greatest inventor 
in the world?” 
Pupil: “An 
Pending.” 


Irishman named at. 
—American /}oy. 
* 


DOUGHNUT POME 


There lived a thrifty baker 

Who thought his wealth would grow, 
If he could make a doughnut 

And hold out half the dough. 


His plan was very simple 
To reach a rich man’s goal, 
He’d make the circle thinner 
And just enlarge the hole. 


He started in to make them, 
But very soon he found 

It took more dough than ever 
The hole to reach around. 


He fretted, fumed and worried, 
And worked both night and day 
But, as the holes grew larger, 
He lost his mind, they say. 


This story points a moral 
That bakers all should know— 
Don’t try to make a doughnut 
With half enough of dough. 
—Walt Drummond in the Kansas (‘ity 
Journal. 
ei 
Headwaiter (to waiter): “The custom- 
er in the corner has ordered fresh-made 
coffee. Just keep him waiting 10 !in- 
utes.” —Klods-Hans (Copenhag«n). 
* * 


HIS FIRST TRIP 

As the parting instructions were b: ing 
given, the fresh young salesman picked 
up his grip and started on his intial 
trip. “Good luck to you,” said his clef; 
“wire us important news.” 

The following day this message was 
received: “Reached here safely, ¢00d 
room with bath, feeling fine.” 

The manager wired back: “So ¢!ad, 
love and kisses, good-by.” —Fo bes. 

* * 


SOLICITOUS 


Two brothers who had had trouble 
with their landlord, a man cordially hat- 
ed in the neighborhood, decided to put 
him out of the way. 

Knowing that on certain nights he was 
out late and invariably returned home 
by the same road, they hid thems:lves 
behind the end of a fence, some half an 
hour before the allotted time of the at- 
rival of their intended victim, and there 
waited. All was silence. Neither spoke 
a word. ° 

Eleven strokes of the clock in a near- 
by steeple told them it was time for the 
victim to approach, but he was not with 
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+, hearing. .Eleven-thirty! Twelve! 

in clve- thirty! and still no signs of his 
ach. 

Pralt turning, one of the watchers 


whispered to the other, “He’s late to- 


. ht.” 
eyes,” said the other. “Oi hope naw- 

+ has happened to im.” 
thin’ h PP “Quace.” 

* 
THESE FOOLISH DAYS 

“This song about bananas makes me 
sick.” said the Foolish Old Gentleman. 
“In my day we had songs like ‘Ta Ra Ra 
Boom De Ay’ and ‘Daddy Wouldn’t Buy 
Me a Bow-wow,’ that had some sense to 
em.” —New York World. 


em. 
* * 
“Animals refuse to taste alcohol.” 
“Which is a misfortune,” mused Uncle 


Bill Bottletop. “Some of this bootleg 
stuff would make wonderful rat poison.” 
—Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

The Wealthy Dentist (to his son): 
“What! You want more money? But 
just think, my boy, with the cost of what 
suffering that money has .been earned !” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 











| Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
the ; minimum charge, $1. 
the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash shou!d accompany all orders. 





to 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED--*LOUR SALESMAN WELL AC- 
quainted with the baker trade in western 
Pennsylvania. Address 1674, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY CENTRALLY LO- 
cated mill, salesman to sell hard 
wheat flour, State full particulars 
and accustomed territory in first let- 
ter. Address box 961, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—-REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW 
England states; must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with flour trade in that territory; 
state experience, age and other details in 
first letter. Address 1670, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY INTERIOR KANSAS 
mill, flour salesmen to cover carload 
jobbing, baking and mixed car buyers 
in Iowa, northern Illinois and Missouri. 
Must know territory and able to sell 
quality flour, Give full information re- 
garding experience and qualifications, 
Address 965, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. - 





WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
by Jan. 1 in 200-bbl mill in Middle West; 
must have experience in flour mill office 
work and typewriting; permanent posi- 
tion; state references and salary expected 
in first letter, Address 1676, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for Situation, preferably in New England 
territory, Address 1664, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





— 

BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
to represent good mill in New York state 
for coming year. Address 1680, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

—_ 


AS MILLER OR HELPER IN COUNTRY 
mill; 20 years’ experience in custom, ex- 
change and merchant milling; can dress 
Stones and keep mill in repair. P. O. Box 
499, Lockport, N. Y. 
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SINGLE MAN WANTS POSITION..WITH 
mill, selling flour. Prefer Iowa or South 
Dakota territory; can furnish best refer- 
ences; act quickly. Address 1663, care 
Nerthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


1341 












AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 
or larger, spring or winter wheat; mar- 
ried; can furnish first class references and 
guarantee results; can come promptly. Ad- 
dress 1661, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER IN 
a mill of 1,000 bbis or over; must mill 
quality flour; am well acquainted with 
domestic and export trade; I am a col- 
lege man, young, and can give best of 
references. Address: 966, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS ACCOUNTANT IN FIRST CLASS MILL 
by man 30 years of age; seven years’ ex- 
perience in mill office work; now em- 
ployed; could also act as assistant man- 
ager in smaller mill; can furnish very best 
references. Address 1652, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager; young married man, seven years’ 
general office experience in flour and grain 
business; capable of taking complete 
charge of office duties, including milling 
in transit accounts. Address 1668, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED DE- 
sires connection with progressive hard 
wheat mill as sales manager or assistant, 
or district manager; 12 years’ experience 
middle West; good record and best of 
references; straight salary or salary and 
percentage profits. Address 1678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I HAVE JUST COMPLETED TECHNICAL 
training in scientific baking; have had 
experience in wholesale, organization, 
sales and production, and can furnish best 
of references; qualified to assume respon- 
sibility, having good education and desire 
to settle; would like to affiliate with large 
wholesale corporation or ready to invest in 
growing business; western Pennsylvania, 
preferably Pittsburgh, vicinity desired; 
will also consider sales proposition from 
reliable supply house. Address K. E. Baur, 
1035 N Hiland Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The South’s Most Centrally Located Distributing Center 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


200 Acres Merchandise Warehouses 


Unexcelled Facilities for Storage 


Low Insurance 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Reasonable Rates 


Served by TEN Railroads 
General Offices 15th Floor Central Bank 








LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 





Minneapolis, Minn. . 


HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH HORSE POWERS 
HIGH EFFICIENCIES 
A recent test of this type of turbine in 


place under 21 feet head, developed 
1,200 horse power, 134 R.P.M., Efficiency 


91.2% 


ALL TURBINES FULLY GUARANTEED 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Plymouth Building 


Atlanta,Ga. . . Fourth National Bank Building 
New York, - + « « « « 89 Cortlandt Street 
Boston, Mass. . . ._.80 Boylston Street 
Lancaster, Pa Woolworth Building 


Wm. Hamilton Oo., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—COTTONWOOD ROLLER 
Mill property, consisting of 50-bbl flour 
and feed mill, fully equipped water power 


and steam plant, three residences and 11% 
acres of land; located at New Ulm, Minn. 
For terms and further information write 
to Somsen, Dempsey & Flor, New Ulm, 
Minn. 





NOTICE FOR PROPOSALS TO 
PURCHASE DRAKE MILL 
AND ELEVATOR 


Notice is hereby given that under 
and pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9 of Senate Bill 261, Session 
Laws of North Dakota for 1923, the 
Board of Managers of the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator Association 
will, until the hour of 10 o'clock 
a.m. on the 18th day of January, 
1924, receive sealed proposals to 
purchase the State Mill & Elevator, 
known as the “Drake Mill,” located 
at Drake, North Dakota. Such pro- 
posals shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of this said Board at his 
office at the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and shall be accompanied 
by a certified check in the sum of 
at least 5 per cent of the amount 
of the bid. All bids shall be marked 
“Proposals to Purchase Drake Mill 
and Elevator.’””’ The Board of Man- 
agers reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Dated this 3d day of October, 1923. 


K. C. NELSON, 
Secretary to the Board of Managers. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 
Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Such Features as Solid-Cast, One- 
Piece Runners, Brass Bushed Wicket 
Gates and Accessibility to All Parts 
warrant the installation of 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


under all conditions of head and 
power. 










Submit your requirements to our 
Engineers for their recc dation 


Write Dept,"‘O" for Bulletin of 
Designs and Hydraulic Data. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


YORK, PA. 
76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 
Oh Boston 


icago 
405 Power Blidg., Montreal 














RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issted in- 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NortTHWESTERN MILuLer 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 











December 26, 1923 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Anprew Smitu, Sales Manager 


“Kansas 
Expansion” 


In the QUALITY of this flour 
lies its most powerful selling 
‘Eastern Representatives force. Give “Kansas Expan- 


Furpuy BROKERAGE Oo., Harry E. WHITE, : ” : ° " 
1345 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. sion” a fair trial, and we will 


Jesse ©. Stewart Co., FRANK K. HATFIELD, ° ° 
Aiken Ave. & Penn. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 131 State St., Boston, Mass. leave this statement entirely to 


Jesse ©, Stewart Co., J. H. Kina, ‘ 
708 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. (New York State) Utica, N. Y. vour judgment. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
J. H. Knox, Baldwin Park, Cal. 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. 0. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA. KANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 








OF SEE TEER BO 





MADE IN KANSAS 


WILLIAM REID ‘+ Robin’s Best f_ 
A Strictly Short Snell’s Best 


Patent 


FLOUR € pe} Ovencraft Se? mse ai 
Best — OVEN omar r 





: , nie i Snell Mill & Grain Co. 
427-428 New York Life Building The Robinson Milling ISON CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
SA SE 6 SALINA Co. kansas == Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food 





























1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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